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* BARRIE & Son’s is the edition Jar excellence of BALzac.”’— 
RicHarp HENRY STODDARD. 

‘ Admirably printed and illustrated, BARRIE & Son’s edition is 
the a English version which contains all that is in the original.’ 
—M. HAZELTINE, 27 the New York Sun. 

There! is only one English translation of Batzac that is com- 
plete and unexpurgated, and that is published by GeorGE Barrie 
& Son. "The Bookman, New Vork. 

* The Barrie Epirion will take its place at once as the standard 
edition of the great French novelist.’",-—Aoston Evening Transcript. 

** Translations absolutely faithful to the spirit and text of Bal- 
zac.’’— The New York 


















Mail and Express, 


‘ The unattainable has very nearly been achieved. a 
has been avoided without expurgation.”’-—JuL1us CHAMBERS, 
Philade lphia Times. 

‘A monumental undertaking 
Philadelphia, 

A translation that is complete, worthy of a great classic and 

stylistically artistic.”’—B. ; ELLs, 72 The Churchman (the 

ne ost widely circulated Protestant Episcopal weekly). 

‘For the first time we really have Balzac in English. You 
have made a great contribution to American literary scholarship.” 
—Rev. F. W. Hamitron, D. D., Chairman, lrustees of Tufts 
Boston. 


admirably executed.”—/ddic 
Ledge? 








College, 





HONORE DE BALZAC 


‘La Maison Barrie et fils a pense qu’il convenait, au seuil ‘MM. George Barrie & Sons, les grands editeurs de Phila- 
du Xxe siecle, d’elever un monument durable au grand roman- de thie, ae . . leur edition de l’ceuvre de Balzac est 
cier du XIX€. Elle lance aujourd’hui cette grande, veritable es rement illustree par des artistes francais. Nos peintres, 
edition de luxe, illustree avec amour par les meilleurs artistes. dessinateurs et graveurs ont execute ou reproduit plus de! 

Seuls, les Americains avaient ose depenser des centaines quatre cents compositions pour cette beile collection. Ces 











de mille fr ‘ancs pour editer superbement Balzac.’’—Z’ //ustra- \mericains font vraiment bien les choses!""—Le Figaro, 

tion, Paris. Paris. 
. 

Ihe Only Complete ‘Translations 

THE SUPERB DEFINITIVE EDITION, PRINTED ON A 

SUPERFINE QUALITY OF WOVE PAPER, WITH ETCHINGS, 

ARTISTICALLY BOUND IN BUCKRAM, GILT TOPS, EDGES 

UNCUT, DELIVERED COMPLETE; PAYABLE BY SMALL 


DESIRED. SPECIMEN PAGES 
BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE, 


MONTHLY REMITTANCES IF 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 


“The Comédie Humaine, a group of works that constitute in 
themselves an entire literature. . . . In them all classes of 
society, men and women of every rank and station, appear and 
reappear—fops, noblemen, scholars, philosophers, duchesses, 
thieves, beggars, rakes, shopkeepers; artists, priests—in all some 
300 different personages. Like Thackeray and Trollope, the two 
great English realists, and like Zola, the greatest of the natural- 
istic school of fiction, Balzac makes his characters reappear con- 
tinuously in the difierent volumes of this bewildering series, until, 
by the iteration of no less than by the fidelity of the portraiture, 
the reader comes to believe in their reality. The profundity 
and accuracy of the great writer’s knowledge of the human 
heart are astonishing. . . He delineated the entire life of 
his time, extenuating nothing, glozing over nothing, but depict- 
ing motive and action with minute fidelity to truth.’’—Chamébers’ 
Encyclopedia. 





If considering the purchase of a Balzac tt would be well to 
note what American and French experts say above of the Barrie 
Edition, 
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Far from immoral. 

“Impossible to 
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on literature ee been deep and many-sided.’’-— Ser thner’s Magazine. 
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Libravian, | > Librar ‘He painted men and women as he found them.’’—Zoston 
“He scale yery hei — and sounds every depth of human bs ening Transcript. 
character.’”—ANDREW LANG. “ Essentially the novelist of the world.’””-—JuL1AN HAWTHORNE. 
“More than moral, He was religious.’-—Rerv. A. H. Tuttve. 


’ 


‘Allow me to add that your set is far and away the best translation there is of Balzac.”—GEroRGE W. 


VANDERBILT (J/r. Vanderbilt bought four sets of the Barrie edition). 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, 1313 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


MEDALS: 1876, PHILADELPHIA. 1878, Paris 1880-1, MELBOURNE. 1883, 
, Awarded Grand Prix and Gold Medal he "the International Jury 
Under 1904 


auspices of the United States government, 
Several descriptive pamphlets are issued: they will be sent on receipt of vour name and address on this margin. 


Printed at The Knickerbocker Press 


VIENNA. 1889, Paris. 
at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
exhibited //ors Concours at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


1893, CHICAGO. 














FEBRUARY, 


Drawing to illustrate ‘‘ The Pickaxe’’ 
A Half-Forgotten Heroine. (Illustrated) . 
Some Masters of Portraiture. 


The Pickaxe. (A Story) ‘ ; 
Illustrated by O. T. Jackman 


(Illustrated ) 


Talks with Tennyson. I. 
Wireless Railroading. (Illustrated ) 


A French Ambassador on English Literature. 


( With Portrait ) 
Two Spirits. (A Poem) ‘ ‘ : Pp 


The Problem of Superannuation in the Civil Ser- 
vice. 


The Spirit of Flaubert. 
The Singer Goes Home. R. W. G. 
The First Portrait of R. L. S. 


The Land of Youth. (A Story) . 
Illustrated by Paul Meylan 


(A Poem ) 
(Illustrated ) 


A Memorable Half-Century. 
The River and I: III. (Illustrated) 


The Sword in the Mountains. Chapters V.-VI. . 


Illustrated by Robert Edwards 
Cadwalader’s Fourth Virtue. (A Story) . 
My Creed. (A Poem) . 
The Lounger. ( Illustrated ) 


Noteworthy Books of the Month . 


1910 


P PAGE 
: Cer . Frontispiece. 


J. EARL, CLAUSON 515 


ELISABETH L. CARY 524 


GOUVERNEUR MorRRIS 536 


ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN 546 
ROBERT F. GILDER . 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 560 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


ALcoTt W. STOCKWELL . 
ELLEN FITZGERALD . 
EpItH M. THOMAS . 

kK RG. 


CORNELIA A. P. COMER 


CHARLES M. HARVEY 
JoHN G. NEIHARDT . 


ALICE MACGOWAN , 


E. S. FIELD 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 





The Editors receive manuscripts and art material on the understanding that they are not 


responsible for loss or injury thereto while in their possession or in transit. 


should be retained by the authors. 


Copies of manuscripts 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY COMPANY: President, G. H. Putnam—Treasurer, J. B. Putnam—Secretary, Irving Putnam 


Enrertp at THE Post-Orrice, New Rocuetre, N. Y., as Seconp-Ciass Mai, MATTER 
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27 & 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 
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YOU WILL CERTAINLY WANT TO READ 





Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Account of His First BUFFALO HUNT 


The Buffalo is considered one of the most dangerous of African animals 








FREDERIC REMINGTON: 
A Painter of American Life. 


By Royal Cortissoz 
Illustrated with the artist’s paintings 


An Article about 


THE PROGRESSIVE PACIFIC 
COAST. By Henry T. Finck. The 


wonderful country, resources, development, and 
future of the Coast States 





The Story of the Life of a Locomotive Engineer. 
Illustrated 


ALL IN A DAY’S RUN 


By W. H. Foster 


The New Serial 


REST HARROW 


By Maurice Hewlett 





GREAT ACTING AND 
THE MODERN DRAMA 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 





EDITH WHARTON’S 


Appreciation of 


GEORGE CABOT LODGE 





The Best Aviator Story 


THE HERMIT OF BUBBLING WATER. 


By Frederick Palmer 


Danbury Rodd has one or his most thrilling adventures 





IN THE 


FEBRUARY SCRIBNER 








$3.00 Send in your subscription WOW 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


A Year 


25 cents 
a number 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW I[MPORTATIONS 
IN ENGLISH HOMES. Third Series 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most NOTABLE HOUSES 
OF ENGLAND. Historically depicted from photographs specially taken by CHARLES LATHAM. THIRD SERIES. 
With about 400 beautiful illustrations, 4to, $15.00 net. 


A new series of the e beautiful views of famous English homes and their interiors, furnishing a wealth of new material for 
the architect, decorator, and lover of artistic surroundings. ‘This third volume treats particularly of the English Palladian 
School of Architecture. ® 


PEAKS AND GLACIERS OF NUN KUN 


A RECORD OF PIONEER-EXPLORATION AND MOUNTAINEERING IN THE PuNJAB HIMALAYA, By FANNY 
BuLLockK WoRKMAN and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. With map and 92 illustrations, Large 8vo, 
$4.50 net. 

Another valuable and fascinating volume on climbing in high altitudes, by these accomplished and daring explorers. 


THE ‘* TOPICAL” PICKWICK 


THE PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By CHARLES DICKENS. With the 43 original illustra- 
tions, and 223 additional pictures of originals of characters and places, scenes and incidents; curious topical 
illustrations, references, analugies and fac-similes, Collected and annotated by C. VAN NOORDEN. 2 vols. 
Large 8vo, $7.00 net. 

An ideal and definitive “‘ extra-illustrated ’’ edition for all lovers of the immortal Pickwick. 


THE DIVINE MINSTRELS 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF ST, FRANCIS OF ASSISI WITH IIIs COMPANIONS. By AuGusTus BAILLY. 
Translated by ERNEST BARNES. With a photogravure frontispiece after Gerard David's S. Francis. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


‘** Lovers of _ literature owe a debt of deep thanks to the translator of this charming romance,”"—Academy. “A sympa- 
thetic and skilful rendering. . . . Would be hailed with delight by any lover of the most fascinating of medieval saints.”’ 


Guardian. 
LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY ROGER INGPEN, With 42 portraits and illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


These volumes comprise the most important contribution to Shelley literature that has appeared for the last twenty years. 
This collection consists of about 450 letters gathered from every available source, some of which have only been privately 
published, while many have not appeared in print before. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII 


FroM THE FRENCH OF GILBERT STENGER. By Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. With 12 full-page illustrations. 
8vo, $3.00 mt. 


A study of the Bourbons on their return to France after 25 years of exile, full of interest and a contrast between the life and 
thought of these princes and of the defeated Emperor and his court. 


VENICE AND HER TREASURES 


By Hucu A. DouGLas. WITH NOTES ON THE PICTURES by MAUD CRUTTWELL and 75 illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.50 net, 
A most useful and well-illustrated hand-book to the art treasures and buildings of this wonderful city, 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE 


By RICHARD EpGcuMBE. 8vo, $3.00 net, 
An important volume on Byron’s last years, the result of 40 years of close and enthusiastic study. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


From WILLIAM OF WYEHAM TO SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.R. Hist. 
Soc., author of ‘* The Squares of London,” ‘* The Private Palaces of London,” etc. JWéith 48 full-page por- 
traits and illustrations, (Library of Art.) Square 12mo, $2.00 net. 


Recently issued in ‘* The Library of Art” —WILLIAM BLAKE. By Basi DE SELINCOURT. THE SCHOOL OF 
MapripD. By A. DE BEREUTE Y Moret. ach vol. illustrated, $2.00 net. 


BAEDEKER’S MEDITERRANEAN GUIDES 


All with maps, plans, panoramas, etc. 





Spain and Portugal . . . . $4.80 Tealy (Central) . . . « « o Gees Cl ae a 
France (Southern) . . . . . 2.70 Tinks (S0etNeNE).. «<2 « 1.80 Palestine and Syria. Ngee 3.60 
Italy (Northern) . . . . 4 2.40 Italy (Selected and Condensed) . 2.40 ee ae 450 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 
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ALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
possesses a rare power of im- 
parting a quivering intensity to 
all she writes. Her characters 
are creatures of fiery hearts. 

Herstyle dips into all the fountain heads 
of emotional language; it glows and 
palpitates. Her situations rivet the 
attention, stir up the nerves, play upon 
the feelings, arouse a personal concern 
or a personal antagonism. You uncon- 
sciously regard aes character as a 
real person, You take sides. 

All this is true in an unparalleled de- 
gree of The Kingdom of Slender 
Swords, her new romance of the 
American colony in Tokyo. It owns 
other amazingly striking qualities. Its 
plot is romanti 





VER the versatility of Hallie 
Erminie Rives is cause for aston- 
ishment. No other novelist of 
our time covers so wide a range. 
Her first great popular success, 

Hearts Courageous, Fad to do with 
the early days of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Its successor, The Castaway, was 
built about the proud and passionate 
figure of Lord Byron, and its romantic 
scenes were laid in England, in Italy 
and Greece, 

Then came Satan Sanderson, a 
story of today, a story of the West, 
full of vigorous Western action, but 
drawing its chief interest from a pecul- 
iar gga problem of forgotten 





ISING to the most important 
theme that she has yet under- 
taken, Miss Rives has brought 
a brimming, infectious enthus- 
iasm, and easily the best work- 

manship that she has ever commanded. 
Her new novel is unmistakably her 
most ambitious effort; it is also her 
most successful one. 

In her selection, for setting, of Japan, 
a country toward which the eyes of 
the world are now turned ; in the em- 
ployment, in one crucial situation, of 
an airship, and in another of a phono- 
graph ; in the invention of the marvel- 
ous explosive that reduces to atoms any 
substance to which it is applied, Miss 
Rives has imparted to her work that 
peculiar appeal which only the highly 





ically intricate, but so 
wonderfully articulated 
that all the sensational in- 
cidents are prepared for 
and made plausible. They 
lcap upon thestartled fac- 
ulties with a splendid sur- 
prise, but they justify 
themselves to reflection. 
Especially in her love 
story does Miss Rives 
sweep the reader com- 
pellingly with her, so 
sweet it is, so tronncesid- 
ently pure in its passion. 
And, by the deftness of a 
consummate art, the rich- 
ness and strange fascina- 
tion of Oriental scenery 
are called upon to impart 





dramatic affair of on 


The KINGDOM of 
SLENDER 22:2 
SWO! RDS 


Hallie Ermainie Rives 


modern touch gives. One 
may say of it that it is up- 
to-the-minute in timeliness. 
Whatever view one may 
hold of the Orient, which- 
ever side one’s sympathies 
were on in the Russo- 


agree that brave, blossomy 
little Japan is a country of 
extraordinary interest and 
extraordinary charm. 

It is so gay, it is so 
brightly yet softly colored, 
its kimono-clad women 
are so demurely fasci- 
nating, its men, womenand 
childrenalike are so splen- 
|didly, recklessly patriotic, 





an exotic charm to the Author of Satan Sanderson Sa ‘that to Japan must be ac- 


American man and 
woman, 


a unique place in 


Hearts Courageous _— the wed s picture and 


| story books. It and its 





But, excellently done as the story is 
from this important point of view, it is 
still, first and foremost, a story. It is a 
story of love, of endeavor, of sacrifice, 
of triumph. 

Barbara Randolph, from Virginia, 
is the leading lady, but little Haru, her 
maid, whose name means spring, who 
wears a butterfly in her hair, speaks 
with delightful quaintness, and lives in 
the street “‘ Prayer-to-the-Gods,” is 
the heroine. In her silent devotion, her 
humiliation, her final abnegation, we 
see exemplified the wonderful reverence 
for country that is to be seen nowhere 
else in the world. 





The plot in The Ki ngdom of Slender 
Swords is big, and it moves logically 
through a succession of situations of 
close dramatic sequence and of high 
emotional quality. It is of interna- 
tional breadth, altogether a brilliant 
performance. 





And now her latest story carries us 
to far Japan—not so far either, in 
these days which have brought Nippon 
near to us in sympathy and admiration. 
The Kingdom of Slender Swords 
gives further proof of her versatility be- 
cause it shows her dealing familiarly 
with the dreams of modern science and 
adapting the latest achievements of that 
science to the purposes of thrilling 
fiction. 


This is her real distinction : not that 
she writes of many places, many times, 
many characters, but that she writes of 
them without superficiality, imbued 
with a knowledge so secure that it takes 
color from feeling. Not only does she 
know her Japan through and through, 
but because she knows it well, she 
loves it well and love gives her pen the 


| force of personal passion. 


people are so daintily diminutive, it is 
The Kingdom of S.ender Swords, 

Of all this charm and beauty, Miss 
Rives writes evidently from a full heart. 
She has inhaled the fragrance of the 
lotos flower, and is content to remain 
in lotos-land. So broadly inclusive, so 
intelligent, so discriminating and so 
graphic are the pictures that she has 
drawn and colored of Japan and the 
Japanese that one feels the book may 
easily find large numbers of readers for 
its scenic descriptions, and its general 
informative quality. 








As a literary achievement, it read- 
ily advances on its predecessors, 
while in scope, in dramatic power, 
in charm of description, and in vivid- 
ness of personal characterization, it 


| sets for its author a new standard. 








Pictures in Full 


Color by A. B. WENZELL. 


Price, $1.50 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOKS 
in the U. S. are Mr. Wright’s 


Life Stories of the Ozarks 


Over 700,000 Sold 


They have an Increasing Steady Demand that 
Makes for Lasting Success 


Beautifully Wholesome Heart Stories 


The 
Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By Harold Bell Wright 
Author of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills”—385,000 Sold 
“That Printer of Udell’s” — 160,000 Sold 


Praised Everywhere 


New York Globe.— ‘Another good and wholesome 
story to put to this author's credit,’ 


The World To-Day. —" ‘It is written from the heart 





HIS GREATEST NOVEL 
165,000 COPIES SOLD 








and it grips the heart. 

Oregon Journal, Portland.—'‘'It is this almost clair- 
vyoyant power of reading the human soul that has 
made Mr. Wright's books among the most remarkable 


works of the present age. 

Chicago Post.—’ vane stionably the author knows the 
life with which he deals. 

New Orleans States. —' ‘The love story which runs 
through the volume is dainty as a silver thread,” 

Chicago Daily News.—‘‘The story is strong and 
wholesome, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose. 
delightful in character-drawing and general literary 
craftsmanship,” 

Boston Herald.—‘'It is one of those books which form 
public opinion, It is sure to appeal to thoughtful men 
and women, 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherd of the Hills § Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 


Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


CATA LOG Size, 8545836 
FRE 


Books of all the Publishers 
@ WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 
Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of 
all publishers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Bargains on 
every page. Books on all subjects, Hundreds of Fine 
Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book 
carried in stock. Orders filled promptly, Great reduc- 
tions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free 
on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the ad- 
vantages we offer, Every purchaser a satisfied customer. 
We want your orders, Our prices are convincing. Un- 
equaled service for handling Public, Private and School 
Library orders. We will not honor requests for catalog from large 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Beoiecniess 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


-| After Holiday - 


Glean-Up of Clarkson’s 
Bankrupt Book Bargains 


At 10c to 50c on the Dollar 
Also regular stock at wholesale prices and below. A few 
hundred sets and a few thousand odd volumes left over from 
the biggest collection of book bargains ever made for a holi- 
day sale to be almost given way. Get my Bargain List before 
ordering—buy quick or miss your life’s chance for a library 
at price of paper and printing—binding free. 


Books Shipped on Approval 


for examination in your own home before paying, and re- 
turnable at my expense if not entirely satisfactory. 


Sample Prices—All New Books 

Late fiction, were $1.50; my price, 38c. List includes: 
Shepherd of the © Hills, ‘hat Printer of L ayes 
Weavers, Doctor, and hundreds of others at 38c to 45c 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 85 cents 
All Best New Fiction at Slashed Prices 


Pus. Price My Price 
Shakespeare, complete, 39 vols. . 


$13.75 $3.90 
—— Britannica, 12 vols... 48.00 11.75 


Gospels In Art . . . « © « « 20.00 1.95 
Famous Pictures . . - 12.00 1.50 
Stevenson, 10 vols., De Luxe . - 89.00 9.75 


De Luxe editions of nearly 100 standard authors 
at similar bargains. Also nearly 200 different authors in 
regular sets for next to nothing. Thousands of single vol- 
umes on nearly every subject—to be closed out quick at 10c 
to 50c on the dollar. 

Bar Lis Pihustretes descriptions. 
Free gain t rit. Postal card 
request will bring it. See what i ont I ;* bankrupt stocks 
and remainders at my own price and close them nut quick at 
asmall advanceoncosttome. Don’t miss these clean- 
up bargains. All books guaranteed new and perfect. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
252 Clarkson Bullding Chicago 





























CHALFONTE 
and Atlantic City 





a combination to satisfy the 
most exacting; to please the 
most particular; to suit 
young and old. ‘The ocean, 
the Boardwalk, the yachts 


from the one; a quiet, rest- 
ful, and elegant home in 
the other. 
vations to 


Write for reser- 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
On the Beach 


Always Open. 
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Have You Read It? 

















The Rosary 


By Florence L. Barclay 


a NCE in a long while there appears a story like 

The Rosary, in which there is but one adventure, 
“‘the love of the two real persons superbly capable of 
“love, the sacrifices they make for it, the sorrows it 
“brings them, the exceeding reward. This can only 
“be done by a writer of feeling, of imagination, and 
“of the sincerest art. When it is done, something has 
“been done that justifies the publishing business, 
“refreshes the heart of the reviewer, strengthens faith 
‘“‘in the outcome of the great experiment of putting 
“humanity on earth. Ze Rosary is a rare book, a 


“source of genuine delight.” — 7he Syracuse Post. 


Jit All Booksellers. $1.35 net. ($1.50 by mail.) 


























G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK & LONDON 
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Anna Katharine Green's 
Great New Novel 








THE HOUSE OF THE 
WHISPERING PINES 














This is one of the strongest and best detective stories 
ever written, in which the popular author of “ The 
Leavenworth Case,” reaches the culmination of her 


peculiar powers. 
Imagine the situation! 


A rambling old country house surrounded by pines. 
Enter a man at midnight, believing it deserted. He 
sees a beautiful girl come down the stairs and depart. 
Upstairs he finds her sister, his fiancée, strangled. As 
he bends over the lifeless body, enter the police, 
summoned by a mysterious call. He is arrested. 

Those who delight in the solving of complicated stories of crime will find their 
interest whetted by the puzzling situation set forth, and that interest will not 


abate for one instant as they follow step by step, alternately impelled and baffled, 
the windings and twistings of the story that lead through mystery to light. 


Price, $1.50 





New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 1909 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


NEW YORK 
27 @ 29 W. 23d St. 


General Literature 





Ariel Booklets. New Issues. 


Each volume with photogravure frontis- 
piece, bound in full red leather stamped 
in gold, in a box, 75 cents. 


176. Asa Man Thinketh and Out from the Heart. 
By James Allen 
177. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
By James Russell Lowell. 
178. A Passion in the Desert and Other Stories. 
By Honoré de Balzac. 
179. Hermann and Dorothea. 
By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
180. The Mystery of Pain. A Book for the Sorrowful. 
By James Hinton. 
181. Imaginary Conversations (Selected). 
By Walter Savage Landor. 
182. Immensée. 
From the German of Theodor Storm, 
183. Friendship. 
By Henry D. Thoreau. 
184. On Liberty. 
By John Stuart Mill. 
185. Wine, Women and Song. Medizval Latin Stu- 


dents’ Songs. 
Translated by John Addington Symonds, 


ALLEN. The Master of Destiny. 


By James Allen. Cr. 8vo. $1.00 net. 


ALLEN. Abraham Lincoln—A Poem. 
By Lyman Whitney Allen. 
Centennial (fourth) edition. Cr, 8vo. $1.25 net. 


The Triumph of Love. Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


BARBER. The Pottery and the Porcelain 
of the United States. 
An Historical Review of American Ceramic Art 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Edwin Atlee Barber, A.M., Ph.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with over 
300 Illustrations. $5.00 net. 


BERENSON. The Florentine Painters of 


the Renaissance. 

With an essay on their genius and a full list of 
their works in British and Continental Galleries. 
By Bernhard Berenson, 

Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. $1.50 net. 





LONDON 
24 Bedford St., Strand 


BROWNING. Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Decorated and illustrated in color by Margaret 
Armstrong. Cr. 8vo, with 50 designs in color. 
Cloth $2.00. Full red leather, $3.00. Antique 
calf, $4.00. 


Cambridge History of English Literature, 
The. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, 
M.A., to be in 14 volumes, royal 8vo, of about 
600 pageseach. Price per volume $2.50 net. 
Previously issued: 
Vol. 1. From the Beginning to the Cycles of 
Romance. 
Vol. 2. The End of the Middle Ages. 


CHISHOLM. The Golden Staircase. 
Poems for Children, Chosen by Louey Chisholm. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in color, 
By M. Dibdin Spooner. 
Popular Edition, full gilt stamping, gilt top, $1.50 
net. School Edition, $1.00 net. 


CHITTENDEN. Bermuda Verses. 


By Larry Chittenden. 
Cr. 8vo, Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Ranch Verses. 
13th edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


CURWOOD. The Great Lakes. 
The Vessels that Plough them, their. Owners, their 
Sailors, and their Cargoes; together with a Brief 
History of Our Inland Seas. 
By James Oliver Curwood. 
8vo, Fully Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


DAY. Mayflower to Mistletoe. 
A Year with the Flower Folk. 
By Sarah J. Day. 
Second Edition, Cr.8vo, Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Fresh Fields and Legends Old and New. 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


DICKINS. The Port o’ Dreams and Other 
Poems. 
By Emily Pratt Dickins. 
16mo, $1.00 net. 


DODGE. Christus Victor. ‘ 
A Student's Reverie. 
6th Edition, Flexible Leather, $1.25 net, 
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EMERSON. Beverages Past and Present. 
An Historical Sketch of their Production, to- 
gether with a Study of the Customs connected 
with their Use. 

By Edward R. Emerson, 





2vols.,8vo. $5.00 net. 

Friendship. 
Two Essays, by Marcus Tullius Cicero and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. With illuminated borders 
and decorations by Edith Cowles. Handsomely 
printed, ornamental cover, full gilt edges. Cloth, 
$2.50 net. Full red leather, $3.75 net. Antique | 


calf, $5.00 net. 


HAYS. A Little Maryland Garden. 
By Helen Ashe Hayes. 
With illustrations in color and decorations by 
Zulma DeL. Steele. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.75 net. 


HELLMAN. The Hudson and Other Poems. 
By George S, Hellman, 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


JUSSERAND. A Literary History of the 
English People. 
Vol, III, From the Renaissance to the Civil War. 
Part II (Completing the Work). 
By J. J. Jusserand. 
With a photogravure frontispiece. 


KIRKHAM. Mexican Trails. 
A Record of Three Years in Mexico, 1904-1907, and 
a Glimpse of the Life of the Mexican Indian. 
By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


KRANS. English Love Poems Old and New. 
Edited by Horatio Sheafe Krans. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


LAW. Ad Miriam and Other Poems. 
By Frederick Houk Law. 
16mo, $1.00 net. 
LEDOUX. Yzdra. 
A Tragedy in Three Acts 
By Louis V. Ledoux. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


LEVERING. Historic Indiana. 


By Julia Henderson Levering. 
8vo. 50 illustrations, $3.00 net. 


LYMAN. The Columbia River. 
Its History, Its Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce. 
By William Denison Lyman. 

Large 8vo, Illustrated. 
MAGNUS. English Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. An Essay in Criticism. 

By Laurie Magnus, M.A. Cr. 8vo. $2.00 net, 


MANNING. Scenes and Portraits. 


$3.50 net. 


$3.50 net. 


By Frederic Manning. 8vo. $1.75 net. 
MORE. Shelburne Essays. 
Sixth Series. 
By Paul Elmer More, Cr. 8vo, $1.25 net, 





Old Favorites Series. 
Square 16mo. Red limp cloth. 
Full gilt stamping. Each $1.25. 
1. Fred, and Maria, and Me. 
By E. P. Prentiss. 
2. A Literary Courtship. 
By Anna Fuller. 
3. Essays from De Quincey. 
4. Rasselas. 
By Samuel Johnson. 
5. Eothen, or Travels in the Orient. 
By Kinglake. 
6. The Spirit of the Age. 
By William Hazlitt. 
7. The Changed Cross. 
By A. D. F. Randolph. 


Full gilt edges. 


OLIN. The Women of a State University. 
An Illustration of the Working of Co-Education 
in the Middle West. 
By Helen R. Olin. Cr. 8vo, $1.50 net. 

PIER. Pottery of the Near East. 

By Garrett Chatfield Pier. 
8vo, With 64 illustrations. $3.50 net. 

POE. Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 

With 24 full-page illustrations and ornamental 
head and tail pieces after original designs by 
Frederick Simpson Coburn. Handsomely printed 
and bound, gilt top, deckle edges, cloth, $1.50. 
Full red leather, $2.50. 


Last Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. 
To Sarah Helen Whitman. Edited by James A. 
Harrison, Large 8vo. With portraits. $2.50 net. 


PRENTISS. Fred and Maria and Me. 
By E. P. Prentiss 
16mo. Bound in full green leather, ornamental 
stamp, $1.00. 


QUICK. American Inland Waterways. 
By Herbert Quick. 8vo, Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


QUIZ. Giant-Land. 
or, The Wonderful Adventures of Tom Pippin. 
By Ronald Quiz 
8vo, with 24 illustrations in full color after designs 
by ‘‘Puck.’’ Handsomely printed and bound, 
full gilt. $2.50. 


RAYMOND. Dante and Collected Verse. 


By George Lansing Raymond. Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


SMITH. No Refuge but in Truth. 


By Goldwin Smith, Cr. 8vo. $1.00 net. 


STANTON. A Manual of American Litera- 
ture. 
Edited by Theodore Stanton, M.A. (Cornell), 
in collaboration with members of the Faculty of 
Cornell University. Cr. 8vo. $1.75 net. 


STEPHEN. The Playground of Europe. 
By Sir Leslie Stephen. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 
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TENNYSON. Idylls of the King. 
Enid—Vivien—Elaine—Guinevere. 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
With 31 illustrations in photogravure after designs 
by Gustave Doré. Reprint of the famous Moxon 
edition. One vol. octavo, in a box, $2.50. 


WEIR. The Conquest of the Isthmus. 


8vo. Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 


WILCOX. The Rockies of Canada. 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition of ‘‘Camping in 
the Canadian Rockies.” 
By Walter D. Wilcox. 
With more than 40 photogravures and other 
illustrations from original photographs by the 
author and 2 maps. 8vo. Third Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. $5.00 net, 


WILDE. De Profundis. 
By Oscar Wilde. 
Second edition, with additional matter, edited, 
with an introduction, by Robert Ross. 
Cr. 8vo, with portrait. $1.25 net. 


WODISKA. A Book of Precious Stones. 
The Identification of Gems and Gem Minerals 
and an Account of Their Scientific, Commercial, 
Artistic, and Historical Aspects. 

By Julius Wodiska. 
8vo. With 32 full-page illustrations and 4 
colored plates. $2.50. net. 


History and Biograpby 





BACH. Life of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
By Sir Hubert Parry, M.A. 
8vo. With portrait. $3.50 net. 


BAIN. The Last King of Poland and His 
Contemporaries. 
By R. Nisbet Bain. 
8vo. With 16 full-page illustrations. $3.00 net. 


BARINE. Madame, Mother of the Regent. 


By Arvéde Barine. 8vo, Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


COCKSHOTT. The Pilgrim Fathers. 
Their Church and Colony. ; 
By Winnifred Cockshott. 
8vo, With 12 illustrations, $2.50 net. 


DAVEY. The Nine Days’ Queen. 
The Story of Lady Jane Grey. 
By Richard Davey. Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


EMMET. Ireland Under English Rule. 
A Plea for the Plaintiff. 
By Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. 
Sceond edition. Revised, and in large part re- 
written. 2vols. 8vo. $5.00 net, 











MAGAZINE 


FERRERO. The Greatness and Decline of 
Rome. 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
Authorized translation. 
Vol. 1. The Empire Builders. 
Vol. 2. Julius Caesar. 
Vol. 3. The Fall of an Aristocracy. 
Vol. 4. Rome and Egypt. 
Vol. 5. The Republic of Augustus. 
5 vols., 8vo. Each $2.50 net. 


Characters and Events of Roman History 
From Cesar to Nero (60 B.C.-70 A.D.) 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


DE FRENILLY. Recollections of Baron de 
Frénilly. 
Baron of France 1768-1828. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Arthur 
Chuquet. 
8vo. With portrait. $3.00. 


HAMILTON. Alexander Hamilton. 
An Essay on American Union. 
By Frederick Scott Oliver. 
Popular edition. 16mo with portrait. Bible 
paper. Cloth, 75 cents net. Limp leather, $1.25 
net. Library edition with 6 portrait: and a map. 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


HANOTAUX Contemporary France. 


By Gabriel Hanotaux. 

Four volumes. Each volume complete. 8vo 

with portraits. Each $3.75 net. 

Vol. 1. France in 1870-1873. 

Vol. 2, France in 1873-1875. 

Vol. 3. France in 1875-1877. 

Vol. 4. France in 1877-1882 (Completing the 
work). 


Heroes of the Nations. 


Cr. 8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.35 net. Half 
leather, gilt top, $1.60 net. 

44. Fernando Cortes and His Conquest of Mexico, 
1485-1547. 

By Francis A. MacNutt. 


LAS CASAS. Bartholomew de Las Casas. 
His L.ife, His Apostolate, and His Writings. 
By Francis Augustus MacNutt. 
8vo. Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 


LESLEY. Life and Letters of Peter and 


Susan Lesley. 
Edited by their daughter, Marv Lesley Ames. 
2 vols., 8vo. 25 illustrations. $5.co net. 


LINCOLN. Abzaham Lincoln. 
The People’s Leader in the Struggle for National 
Existence. 
By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
Cr. 8vo. With portrait. $1.25. 


The Lincoln Tribute Book. 
Appreciations by Statesmen, Men of Letters, and 
Poets at Home and Abroad, together with A 
Lincoln Centenary Medal from the second design 
made for the occasion by Roiné , 

Cr. 8vo. $1.75 net. 
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MAHAFFY. What Have the Greeks Done 
for Modern Civilization? 
The Lowell Lectures of 1908-9. 
By John P. Mahaffy. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


NOVIKOFF. Reminiscences of Madame No- 
vikoff. 
Edited by W. T. Stead. 2 vols.,8vo. $7.50 net. 


PAINE. Life of Thomas Paine. 


By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
New and cheaper edition.. 2 volumes in one. 
Portraits. $2.50 net. 


PARSONS. The Incomparable Siddons. 


By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
With many illustrations. 8vo. 


POPE. Mr. Pope. 
A Chronicle of his Life and Work. 


| 
| 
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$3.50 net. 





By George Paston. | 
2 vols., 8vo. With photogravure and other il- 
lustrations. $6.50 net. 


POWELL. Heavenly Heretics. 
A Study of Five Representative Preachers. 
By Lyman P. Powell. With portraits. $1.25 net. 


SHELLEY. Shelley: the Man and the Poet. | 


By A. Clutton-Brock 68 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


SIDNEY. Sir Philip Sidney. 
By Percy Addleshaw. With 12 illustrations. 
$3.50 net. 


WARNER. The Life and Letters of Susan 
Warner. (‘ Elizabeth Wetherell.’’) 
Edited by her Sister, Anna B: Warner. 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Fiction 


AYSCOUGH. Dromina. 
By John Ayscough. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 





San Celestino. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


BARCLAY. The Rosary. 


By Florence L. Barclay. Cr. 8vo. $1.35 net. 


BENEDICT. A Resemblance and Other 


Stories. 
By Clare Benedict. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 
GALSWORTHY. Fraternity. 


By John Galsworthy. Cr. 8vo. $1.35 net. 


Plays: The Silver Box—Joy—Strife. 
By John Galsworthy. Cr. 8vo, $1.35 net. 


HILLIERS. As It Happened. 
By Ashton Hilliers, Cr. 8vo, $1.35 net. 


MACGOWAN. The Wiving of Lance Cleav- 


erage. 

By Alice MacGowan. 

Cr. 8vo, With 6 illustrations in color by Robert 
Edwards. $1.35 net. 





MAGAZINE 


QUERIDO. Toil of Men (Menschenwee). 
By Israel Querido. Cr. 8vo. $1.35 net. 


REED. Old Rose and Silver. 
By Myrtle Reed. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. Full red leather, $2.00 
net. Antique calf, $2.50 net. Lavender silk. 
$3.50 net. 


SANDEMAN. Uncle Gregory. 


By George Sandeman. Cr, 8vo. $1.50: 


THORNE. The Socialist. 
By Guy Thorne. Cr. 8vo. $1.35 net. 


WARD. Great Possessions. 
By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Cr. 8vo. $1.35 net. 


Religion and Theology 





Crown Theological Library, The. 


The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Adolf Harnack. Cr. 8vo. $1.75 net. 


The Life of the Spirit. 
By Rudolf Eucken. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The Papacy. 
The Idea and Its Exponents. 
By Gustav Kruger. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The Truth of Christianity, 

By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Turton. D. S. O. 

Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. Twentieth 
thousand. Cr, 8vo. $1.25 net. 


FLICK. The Rise of the Medieval Church. 
From the Apostolic Age to the Papacy at its 
Height in the Thirteenth Century. 

By Alexander Clarence Fhck, Ph.D., Litt.D 
8vo. $3.50 net. ; 


POWELL. The Emmanuel Movement in 
a New England Town. 
A Systematic Account of Experiments and Re- 
flections Designed to etermine the Proper Rela- 
tionship between the Minister and the Doctor in 
the Light of Modern Needs. 
By Lyman P, Powell. Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 


SHUMAKER. God and Man. 
Philosophy of the Higher Life. 
By E. EllsworthShumaker, 8vo. $2.00 net. 
Theological Translation Library. 
The Miss’on and Expansion of Christianity in the 
First Three Centuries. 
By Adolf Harnack. 
2 vols., 8vo, Second, enlarged and revised edi- 
tion. $7.00 net. (Sold in sets only.) 


Primitive Christianity. 

Its Writings and Teachings in Their Historical 
Connections. 

By Otto Pfleiderer. 

4vols. Each, $3.00 net. 

Vol. 2 published 1909. Vol. 1 previously issued. 
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Science, etc. 


BASTIAT. Fallacies of Protection. 
By Frederick Bastiat. Cr. 8vo. $1.00 net. 


BERGET. The Conquest of the Air. 
By Alphonse Berget. 
With numerous illustrations and especially drawn 
diagrams by the author, 8vo. $3.50 net 


CONANT. A History of Modern Banks of 


Issue. 
With an Account of the Economical Crises of the 
Present Century. 

By Charles A. Conant. 
Fourth edition, revised, with an account of the 
economic crisis of 1907. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


DARWIN. Darwin and Modern Science. 
Essays in Commemoration of the Centenary of 
the Birth of Charles Darwin and of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Publication of ‘‘The Origin of 
Species.’’ Edited, for the Cambridge Philosoph- 
ical Society and the Syndics of the University 
Press, by A. C. Seward. Large royal 8vo. 609 
Pages. 5 illustrations. $5.00 net. 


DEMING. The Government of American 
Cities. 
A Program of Democracy. A Study of Municipal 
Organization and of the Relation of the City to 
the State. 
By Horace E, Deming. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


History of the Sciences, A. 

A Series of Volumes presenting an outline of the 
Chief Divisions of Science. Each volume illus- 
trated. 16mo. Price 75 cents net per volume. 
1. History of Astronomy. 

By George Forbes, M.A., F.R.S. 
2. History of Chemistry. 

By Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
To be in two volumes. 

Vol. 1. From the Earliest Times to the Middle 

of the 19th Century. 


Home-Maker Series. 
By Olive Green, 
16mo. Bound in blue apron gingham, paper 
labels. Each $1.00 net. 
8. One Thousand Salads. 
Previously issued: 
1. What to Have for Breakfast. 
Everyday Luncheons. 
One Thousand Simple Soups. 
How to Cook Shell-Fish. 
How to Cook Fish 
How to Cook Meat and Poultry. 
How to Cook Vegetables. 
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FOLTZ. The Federal Civil Service as a 
Career. 
A Manual for Applicants for Positions and those 
in the Civil Service of the Nation. 
By El Bie Kean Foltz, Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


JAMES. Housekeeping for Two. 
A Practical Guide for Beginners. 
By Alice L. James. 16mo. $1.25 net. 


KERLEY. Short Talks with Young Mothers. 
On the Management of Infants and Young Chil- 
dren. 

By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged 
16mo. $1.00 net. 


KEY. The Century of the Child. 
By Ellen Key. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


KIRKHAM. The Philosophy of Self-Help. 
By Stanton Davis Kirkham, Cr. 8vo. $1.25 net. 
KROPOTKIN. The Great French Revolu- 


tion. 
By Prince Kropotkin. 8vo. 


Illustrated 


$2.25 net. 
NOYES. Forty Years of American Finance. 


A Short Financial History of the Government and 
People of the United States since the Civil War. 
1865-1907. 

By Alexander Dana Noyes. 

Being the second and extended edition of ‘‘ Thirty 
Years of American Finance.’’ Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


OLCOTT. In Starland with a Three-Inch 
Telescope. 
A Conveniently Arranged Guide for the Use of 
the Amateur Astronomer. 
By William Tyler Olcott. 
16mo, With diagrams. $1.00 net. 


PICKETT. The Negro Problem. 
Abraham Lincoln's Solution. 
By William P. Pickett. 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


RANKIN. An American Transportation Sys- 
tem. 
A Criticism of the Past and Present, and a Plan 
for the Future. 
By George A. Rankin. 
8vo. $1.50 net. 


ROGERS. The Economic Interpretation of 
History. 
By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
New and cheaper edition. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


Science Series, The. 
26 The Interpretation of Radium. 
By F. Soddy. 
$1.75 net. 
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The third and concluding volume of The 
Literary History of the English People, by J. J. 
Jusserand, has just been published by the Put- 
nams. This volume is devoted primarily to 
the Elizabethan drama. A large part of the 
book is taken up with an account of Shake- 
speare’s life and with an analysis of his art and 
of the qualities which gave his work pre-em- 
inence. His immediate predecessors and his 
contemporaries also receive attention, which, 
if less detailed than that given to the Titanic 
figure of Shakespeare, is nevertheless commen- 
surate to the important part they played in 
developing the English drama. 


bo 


Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, the author of a 
delightful love story, entitled The Rosary 
(Putnam), is a sister to Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. They were the daughters of the 
Rev. Samuel Charlesworth, of the Episcopal 
Church, and nieces to the Miss Charlesworth 
who was so well known thirty years ago as 
the authoress of Ministering Children. 

During the last summer, Mrs. Barclay vis- 
ited America for the purpose of lecturing on 
the Chautauqua platforms of the West. Her 
theme was Palestine, a land which she visited 
under exceptionally interesting circumstances, 
camping there for three months with her own 
caravan of tents, horses, and Arab servants. 
With her husband, the Rev. Charles Barclay, 
she discovered the original opening of Jacob’s 
Well. Their excavations were afterwards 
completed by the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety, which gave the official seal to the au- 
thenticity of this discovery. 


Susan Warner, who sixty years ago was 
doing literary work under her pen name of 
“Elizabeth Wetherell,’’ is. best known in 
connection with her first book, The Wide, 
Wide World. The original edition was pub- 
lished by the late G. P. Putnam in the early 
fifties, and it is one of the few volumes of 
American fiction which has retained its hold 
upon the reading public for more than half 
a century. 





Apart from her work as an author, Miss 
Warner’s life was interesting for her own 
individuality. Her sister, Miss Anna B. 
Warner, has been able in her memoir, just 
published by the Putnams under the title of 
The Life and Letters of Susan Warner, to pre- 
sent a vivid picture of a woman who united 
with firmness of purpose sweetness of nature 
and a charming sense of humor. The record 
of her life, while interesting in itself, is valu- 
able also as an example of what a capable 
and faithful woman can accomplish. 


The three volumes of The Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature which have al- 
ready appeared have become indispensable 
works of reference to the student of English 
literary history. The result, as they are, of 
the combined efforts of many scholars, each 
one of whom is an authority on the subject of 
which he treats, these volumes are the nucleus 
of a work which promises to be the most 
scholarly’ as well as the most monumental 
history of English literature yet attempted. 

Volume IV of the series, From Sir Thomas 
North to Michael Drayton, which will soon be 
published by the Putnams, in every way comes 
up to the standard of the earlier volumes. 


¥ 


In a volume entitled The Women of a 
State University, which the Putnams have 
just published, Helen R. Olin has set forth 
the results of a valuable investigation into 
the problem of coeducation. She has made 
a special study of conditions prevailing at 
the University of Wisconsin in the hope that 
the experience of this great university, which 
has been graduating women for forty years, 
might be a helpful one. 


¥ 


The editor of English Love Poems Old and 
New (Putnam) has beyond doubt solved the 
hard problem of making a collection of love 
poems that combines everywhere literary 
quality and popular appeal. There is not 
in this anthology a single poem which literary 
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criticism is not bound to salute respectfully, 
nor is there one that fails to strike a respon- 
sive cord in the breast of the least literary 
of readers. 

ba 


The Putnams have just published a volume 
entitled Pottery of the Near East, by Garrett 
Chatfield Pier, author of Inscriptions on Nile 
Monuments. The book presents, in a form 
as concise as is practicable for a subject 
so comprehensive, authoritative information 
about the Mohammedan wares of every 
section of the Near East, with the single ex- 
ception of those of Saracenic Spain, which 
have been considered in detail by Dr. Van 


de Put. 
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The Putnams have just published House- 
keeping for Two, by Alice L. James, author of 
that established household favorite Catering 
for Two. The list of chapters contained in 
Housekeeping for Two which follows will give 
an adequate idea of the scope of the work: 

Furnishing the Home—System—Laundry 
Work—Sweeping Day—Baking Day—The 
Mending Basket—Cleaning House—Care of 
Furniture, Floors, and Woodwork—Moths— 
The Guest-Chamber—The Sick-Room—Four 
Sunday Dinners Prepared on Saturday— 
Little Suppers for Simple Evening Entertain- 
ing—Children and Their Ways—Maids and 
Their Ways—The Country Home and Garden 
—The Porch or Stoop—Miscellaneous Topics 
of Interest to Beginners in Home-making, such 
as Care of Lamps, Rugs, Brasses, Books, etc. 


% 


The Putnams have just published a volume 
by George S. Hellman, entitled The Hudson 
and Other Poems. The selections that go to 


make up this volume have a charm that will 


commend them to all true lovers of poetry. 
Beautiful as the individual lines are, steeped 
in sentiment and vitalized by an imaginative 
power that, if it is daring, is also chastened 
by good sense, the poems, taken as entities, 
with their unity of effect, their subordination 
of detail in the interests of the whole, are 
even more beautiful still. 


es 


The Putnams have just published The 
Nine Days’ Queen, an account of Lady Jane 
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Grey and her times, by Richard Davey, with 
an introduction by. Martin Hume. There 
are few episodes in history which are more 
dramatic than that which has for its central 
figure the tender and saintly maiden who, 
herself unambitious to rule, became the 
victim of the inordinate greed of others, 
was bulldozed into a loveless marriage and 
forced to ascend the throne which flatterers 
and intriguers persuaded her w. ' hers by 
right. A mere straw upon the rushing 
torrent she was swept on to the inevitable 
catastrophe that engulfed her. 


Julius Wodiska, whose volume, entitled 
A Book of Precious Stones, the Putnams have 
just published, besides being an expert in 
gems, is a jeweler of long experience. His 
account of gems and of semi-precious stones, 
the resultant, as it is, of long years of careful 
study combined with practical knowledge, 
will be of interest to the general reader and 
of prime value to students of gem minerals 
and to jewelers. 


s 


The Putnams have just published a volume 
by Alexander Clarence Flick, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
entitled The Rise of the Medieval Church. It 
is an account, divested of all theological and 
dogmatic discussions, of the evolution of the 
old Church and of its influence on the civiliza- 
tion of western Europe from the first to the 
thirteenth century. 


The Putnams have just published a volume 
by Frederick Meakin, Ph.D., entitled Func- 
tion, Feeling, and Conduct. This book isacon- 
vincing statement of the philosophy of morals 
as grounded in human nature. Concerned 
with a subject that is vital and fundamental 
in human relationships, it is bound to make 
an appeal to all thoughtful readers. 


¥ 


An important contribution to the history 
of a very stirring half-century of our national 
life has just been published by the Putnams. 
It is the diary of Major-General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, edited by William A. Croffut, 
Ph.D. It is entitled Fifty Years in Camp 
and Field. 
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THE THIRD BLOW FELL SHE SAID 


NEVER A WORD 
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A HALF-FORGOTTEN HEROINE 


Ipa LEwWIs, THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER IN NEWPORT HARBOR 


By J. EARL CLAUSON 


there who needed help, I would 

get into my boat and go to 
them even if I knew I could n’t get 
back. Would n’t you?” 

Ida Lewis, keeper of Lime Rock 
Lighthouse in Newport Harbor, now 
approaching her sixty-eighth birth- 
day, yet as sprightly and alive with 
nervous energy as at any period of 
her life, imparted equal vigor to 
statement and question. 

The caller glanced through the 
crystal-clean kitchen window across 
the waters of the harbor, rippling and 
dancing under summer sunshine. 
There was nothing terrifying in the 
outlook. The day was warm, and a 
plunge into the brine was a not un- 
attractive suggestion. 

But those who have experienced 
the fury of the sea are never misled 
a second time by the glinting calm 
of dog-days. The harbor, which in 
August appeared so beautiful, would 
be merciless in February and March. 
The southwest breeze which caressed 
its surface into gentle undulations 
would three months later become the 
dreaded nor’easter, lashing the waters 
into a choppy, freezing fury. The 
ramparts of Lime Rock and Little 


a | there were some people out 
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Lime Rock, which now seemed placed 
only for the graceful drapery of weed 
which hung from them at low tide, 
would a little later be rimmed about 
with ice and resound to the crash of 
the breaking surge. 

“Wouldn’t you?”’ Miss Lewis re- 
peated the question, but not insist- 
ently, for without pressing her caller 
she continued: 

‘“We have only one life to live, and 
when our time comes we ’ve got to go; 
so it doesn’t matter how. I never 
thought of danger when people needed 
help. Such times you ’re busy think- 
ing of other things.” 

Half-forgotten by a public whose 
ears rang with her praises two gen- 
erations ago, and approaching the 
time of life when rest and reflection 
are considered appropriate, the keeper 
of Lime Rock Lighthouse still attends 
to her important duties as faithfully 
and capably as at any previous period 
during her fifty-three years’ residence 
on the rocky island. Daily, she 
pursues a round of labor which would 
exhaust many a stronger woman, 
and there is never an hour through- 
out the night when she does not 
consciously awaken, attentive to the 
red glow which assures her the light 
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is fulfilling its mission. Most im- 
pressive of all, perhaps, in her long 
tale of service, is the fact that she has 
spent only a 
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vantage ground Lime Rock lamp’s 
red beam spells danger in a close 
approach; it tells the experienced 

skipper of 





half dozen 
nights off the 
rock since she 
became keep- 
er, in 1879. 
There is 
nothing espe- 
cially impos- 
ing about 


Lime Rock 
Lighthouse 
itself. Itisa 


square white- 
washed block 
of a building 
two stories 
high, with a 
one-story ell 
which has 
the general 
appearance 
of an after- 
t homies ht 
conceded to 
household re- 
quirements. 
This struc- 








shoals on the 
one side and 
rocks on the 
other,and 
vessels enter- 
ing the har- 
bor by the 
southern 
channel keep 
it well tostar- 
board. 

It is the 
character of 
its keeper, 
not of the 
lighthouse, 
that has giv- 
en Lime Rock 
a place in the 
c onversation 
ofthecountry 
at various 
times during 
the past forty 
years. Born 
in Newport in 
February, 








tureismount- 
edonan 
island rock of 
a dozen times or so the area occupied 
by the house itself. The light is 
at the top of a pier erected against 
the front of the building, approach- 
able from within and placed rather 
with a view to its utility than to 
harmony with the tenets of archi- 
tecture. Scenically the location of 
the house is admirable, for its win- 
dows command a view of everything 
worth seeing on the harbor side of the 
city. To the west Fort Adams sur- 
mounts the bluff. To the south the 
well-kept lawns of two or three great 
estates reach down to the water. 
Eastward lies the city, and north- 
ward the full stretch of Newport’s 
anchorage basin, plentifully besprin- 
kled with yachts during ‘“‘the season,”’ 
with the Federal Torpedo Station and 
settlement on Goat Island to lend 
variety to the scene. From such 


IDA LEWIS IN 


Poae. ida 
Lewis was a 
girl of fifteen 
when her father, Hosea Lewis, re- 
ceived the appointment of keeper 
of Lime Rock Light, and moved 
thither with his wife, children and 
a small collection of household 
goods. Ida, the oldest of the four, 
had ample opportunity to familiarize 
herself with the whims of the ocean, 
both by observation and by first 
hand experience, for on her de- 
volved the duty of rowing the skiff 
which took the younger ones each 
day to and from the mainland where 
they attended school. The knowl- 
edge thus gained served her well 
when, on a September afternoon in 
1859, two years after the family’s 
exodus to Lime Rock, she saw a cat- 
boat which had been manceuvring 
in the harbor capsized by a sudden 
squall. Jumping into her skiff, she 
rowed to the aid of its passengers, 
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and, bearing in mind the instructions 
her father had given, presently drew, 
one by one, four young men over 
the stern of her small craft. This 
was the first of a series of rescues 
which covers a period of nearly half 
a century. 

Among the rescued were Lieuten- 
ant Weeden King, an Army Officer, 
who, two years thereafter, was to give 
his life for his country on the field 
of Bull Run; Larned De Yongh of a 
naval and ante-bellum Newport fam- 
ily, a Philadelphian named Smith, 
and a physician, probably now the 
only survivor of the quartette, who 
makes his home at Newport. 

The exploit was a sufficiently nota- 
ble one, but attracted only local at- 
tention, as did her next rescue, which 
took place in February, 1866. She 
was then on the verge of being twenty- 
four years old. A Fort Adams sol- 
dier was recurning to barracks at dusk 
after “‘city leave.”’ A stiff sea caught 
and overturned his skiff, leaving him 
wallowing in the wash until the 
strong arms of the lighthouse keep- 
er’s daughter, who had heard his cries 





for aid, pulled him aboard her skiff. 
Whether, as some said, a lad who 
had been taking the soldier home was 
drowned, Miss Lewis never knew defi- 
nitely: her acquaintance with the 
rescued man was limited to one even- 
ing, and the heroine of Lime Rock is 
extraordinarily incurious. 

Her next opportunity to defeat the 
hungry sea was delayed until the fol- 
lowing January, when three farm- 
hands gave her the chance. They 
were driving a flock of sheep along the 
highway which runs at the water’s 
edge rather less than half a mile south 
of the lighthouse. Their woolly 
charges made a break for the ocean, 
and the zealous shepherds set sail in 
an unseaworthy boat to turn the 
sheep shoreward. The harbor was 
rough, the farmers were unskilled in 
boatmanship and Miss Lewis’s serv- 
ices were once more in demand. The 
thoroughness of her methods is shown 
by the fact that, after putting the 
men ashore, she rounded up the sheep 
and saw them started for home. 

In November of the same year 
(1867),, Newport Harbor again dem- 
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onstrated its capacity for getting 
people into trouble by capsizing a 
catboat manned by a couple of sailors. 
In justice to the harbor, it is no more 
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for additional warmth a towel had 
been thrown. Around Lime Rock 
howled a _ winter blizzard, which 
threshed the waters of the harbor 
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than fair to say that there was a gale 
blowing at the time. The men were 
so fortunate as to get to Little Lime 
Rock, only a stone’s throw from the 
lighthouse, where they clung until 
Miss Lewis reached them in her ubi- 
quitous skiff. In point of distance 
travelled, the incident was unimpor- 
tant; measured by the difficulty of 
the feat it was of real consequence, 
for directing the movements of a skiff 
in a gale around the jagged shores of 
those two isolated rocks requires sea- 
manship of a high order. 

Here, then, up to 1868 were ten 
rescues to the credit of a slender girl 
twenty-five years old, whose fame, 
nevertheless, had not spread beyond 
her native state. A year and a half 
later (29 March, 1869) occurred the 
rescue which directed the attention 
of the entire country to this re- 
markable woman. The participants 
in the affair, besides Miss Lewis, were 
two Fort Adams soldiers and a boat- 
man who was taking them back to 
barracks. 

It happened that in the evening of 
the day in question Miss Lewis, then a 
woman of twenty-seven, was nursing 
a severe cold and sat with shoes off 
toasting her feet in the lighthouse 
kitchen oven. Across her shoulders 


PRESENTED TO MISS 
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into a wicked sea, and sent heavy 
rollers from the northeast crashing 
against the island. 

Of a sudden there came to Miss 
Lewis's ears, above the roar of the tem- 
pest, a sound with which by this time 
she had become familiar—the cry of 
men in distress. Instantly she sprang 
to her feet and threw open the kitchen 
door. Her mother besought her to 
remain at home, but the girl could 
entertain only the single idea that her 
path of duty led to the open water. 
It was a hard struggle, strong though 
she was, to guide her skiff to the 
spot from which the cries continued 
to come; but at last she found the 
capsized boat and drew the two sol- 
diers, almost exhausted, aboard her 
own craft. The boatman was lost. 

The story of this exploit was spread 
broadcast over the country, gaining 
still wider circulation when Harper’s 
Weekly printed a page of pictures of 
the Lime Rock heroine, with an ar- 
ticle which did justice to the sensa- 
tional features of the incident and 
recounted her previous experiences in 
saving life. The fact was also made 
public then, for the first time, that her 
father, seven years before, had be- 
come totally crippled as a result of an 
apoplectic stroke, and Miss Lewis had 
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kept the light burning as faithfully 
and skilfully as any keeper in the 
country. 

The story of her bravery started 
a wave of enthusiasm across the 
country which reached its height at 
Newport. Her fellow townspeople 
agreed that such courage as she had 
displayed was worthy of more than 
verbal recognition. A public subscrip- 
tion was started,and on a day mem- 
orable in Miss Lewis’s life she was 
summoned to the mainland, where 
she was the centre of a big demonstra- 
tion and became the recipient of a 
beautiful little surf-boat which had 








Boat Club of Providence contributed 
a silver rudder yoke and a boat hook. 
Colonel James Fisk, then at the head of 
the navigation company which oper- 
ated the Fall River line of steamers, 
gave a silk pennant on which was 
painted a picture of Lime Rock and its 
lighthouse and the name of the boat, 
and a little later had a house erected 
for the Rescue, where it still hangs at 
its davits. A gold watch and chain 
were the tokens of appreciation from 
the soldiers of Fort Adams. The 
Life Saving Benefit Association of 
New York voted its silver medal to 
Miss Lewis; the Sorosis Society of New 








SOME OF MISS LEWIS’S DECORATIONS 


been christened the Rescue.  To- 
ward its equipment the Narragansett 


York elected her to honorary mem- 
bership and sent a gold pin, the in- 
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signia of the organization; and the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island 
adopted resolutions commending her 
bravery,a handsomely engrossed copy 
of which was sent to her. 

After the flurry 
of adulation had 
spent itself, Miss 
Lewis’s life re- 
turned to its for- 
mer channel, of 
quiet routine. As 
her mother’s 
health was failing, 
most of the care 
of the house de- 
volved upon the 
daughter, as well 
as the labor of 
watching thelight 
and of nursingher 
father, who in the 
closing years of 
his life was un- 
able even to cut 
his own food. It 
was not until No- 
vember, 1877, that she made her next 
rescue. Again Fort Adams furnished 
the material. Three soldiers in a 
catboat ran on a reef to the west of 
the lighthouse. There was some sea 
running when Miss Lewis took them 
off but the affair was not attended 
by great danger. 

In 1879 the Federal Government 
at last showed its appreciation of her 
services, an act of Congress passed in 
that year making her keeper of the 
light in place of her father, who had 
died. Two years later (4 February, 
1881) she showed that her courage had 
suffered no diminution with the pas- 
sage of the years, by saving two sol- 
diers from drowning in circumstances 
only a shade less hazardous than those 
that surrounded her famous exploit 
of 1869. The imperilled men had at- 
tempted to walk across the ice which 
in severe winters forms between 
Newport and the fort. Saltwater 
ice, always treacherous, is especially 
unreliable when softened by a day 
or two of sunshine, and the pair, 
plunged into the chill water, seemed in 
a fair way to sink from exhaustion 
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before Ida Lewis, who had seen them 
break through, could reach them with 
the rope she had carried out. Ap- 
parently no thought that she herself 
would strike a weak spot in the icy 
flooring troubled 
her, and as good 
luck would have 
it she landed both 
men on a safe 
footing. 

In recognition 
of this, anda total 
of at least thir- 
teen rescues, Con- 
gress voted her 
its gold medal of 
the first class, 
and the Massa- 
chusetts Humane 
Society rewarded 
her with its silver 
medal, which 
then for the first 
time went to a 
woman outside of 
the Bay State. 
The soldiers at Fort Adams subscrib- 
ed towards the purchase of an elabo- 
rately engraved silver teapot, and 
the general commanding the forces at 
the fort gave her a purse of gold. 

One more defeat of the waters, and 
a mild one by comparison, completes 
her record to date. That was in 
August, 1906, when one of two women 
whowererowing from Newport to visit 
the heroine of Lime Rock fell out of 
the boat as it approached the light- 
house and was brought to safety by 
her prospective hostess. It was in 
1906, also, that she became a life 
beneficiary of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund to the extent of a monthly pen- 
sion of $30; and in the same year the 
American Cross of Honor Society 
conferred on her its gold medal. 


ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 


Around Lime Rock stretched the 
panorama of a perfect summer morn- 
ing, and the slight, active, hatless 
figure whose straw-colored hair, quite 
untouched by gray, was tossed by 
the soft southwest breeze, seemed 
suited to the place, as those do who 
live long in the same spot. 
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“‘T suppose you want to look at the 
lighthouse?’’ she asked. 

Its interior looked the embodiment 
of cosy comfort, and everything from 
the light under the roof and the 
keeper’s room, with the bed so placed 
that she can look at any moment of 
wakefulness to assure herself that the 
lamp is burning brightly, down to the 
kitchen, which serves as the family 
sitting-room, is spotless. All conveys 
an impression of old-fashioned New 
England housekeeping; the mistress 
of the house confirms it. 

For Ida Lewis has the distinguishing 
traits of an east-of-the-Connecticut- 
River woman of her age and station 
in life. Quaint words and phrases 
of an earlier day sprinkle her speech. 
Her brother Rudolph, who with her 
cocker spaniel Dewey, and her half- 
dozen cats shares the island home, 
was ‘‘brought up like a cade lamb,” 
and is now getting the attention 
she has been called upon to give 
each member of the family in turn. 
General Grant, who, with Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax, visited her after her won- 
derful exploit of 1869 was blazoned 
to the world as ‘‘a very kind gentle- 
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man.’’ She speaks without hesitancy, 
yet equally without enthusiasm, of her 
memorable deeds and the trophies 
which are their scant reward, and 
displays far more interest in a dis- 
cussion of the state of her health and 
of the various illnesses which have 
been woven into the warp of the 
family’s history. Her memory was 
invoked regarding the rescue of the 
two soldiers who broke through the 
ice, 

“T was pretty strong then,” she 
said. ‘It was hard work pulling those 
men out to strong ice, and it made 
my arms lame, but to-day I could n’t 
do it at all. Why, the other day Rud 
—that’s what we call my brother, 
you know (his name’s Rudolph) 
—Rud asked me to help him lift a 
ladder, and he said, ‘You have n’t 
got any more strength than a 
cat.’ I told him I was lifting all 
I could. But lately I have n’t been 
feeling very well—nervous, you know. 
Maybe it’s my heart. I don’t know. 
But then, I’m getting old.”’ 

It was not easy to associate the 
thought of age with the nimble, ener- 
getic person who sat rocking and talk- 
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ing in the kitchen. Many a woman 
of less than fifty looks older, and few 
of sixty-seven and a large fraction 
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She was so 
fainted away 
But then, 


begged me not to go. 
nervous she nearly 
while I was out there. 
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look as young, even in this day of 
girlish grandmothers. 

‘‘T don’t know as I ever was afraid,” 
she replied reflectively to a question. 
““T just went, and that was all there 
was to it. Now, my mother, she 
wasn’t likeme. That night when the 
two soldiers were tipped out of their 
boat, I was sitting here with my feet 
in theoven. I hada badcold. But 
when I heard those men calling, I 
started right out, just as I was, with 
a towel over my shoulders, and mother 


SHE IS TO-DAY 


she was sickly quite a time. It was 
my father who showed me how to 
take people into my boat. You have 
to draw them over the stern or they 
will tip you over. Sometimes they 
have caught hold of the gunwale, 
and then I have to make them let go 
until I can get them around to the 
stern.” 

She passed from the account of res- 
cues and her method to the story of 
her mother’s illness, which developed 
intoacancer, In addition to the loss 
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of father and mother since she went 
there to live, Miss Lewis has been 
called on to mourn the deaths of a 
brother and sister, both of whom fell 
victims to tuberculosis. 

Her belief in the permanence of 
wedlock is as old-fashioned as the 
rest of her views and principles. As 
might be expected, she carries it into 
her own life; for Miss Lewis has been 
married. She is never spoken of 
otherwise than as Miss Lewis, but her 
lawful name is Mrs. Wilson. Her 
husband was a sometime sailor and 
fisherman and her married life was 
not a pleasant experience. The 
couple did not live together long. 
Accordingly, Miss Lewis expresses 
herself freely as in favor of separation 
when a mistake has occurred, but is 
rigidly opposed to divorce. ‘‘ Whom 
God has joined together let no man 
put asunder,” she repeats with the 
air of one not open to conviction. 

A list of Miss Lewis’s callers since 
she leaped into fame forty years ago, 
would include a large proportion of the 
well-known people who have jour- 
neyed to Newport during that time, 
and her personal friends and corre- 
spondents among the prominent are 
many. Admiral Dewey was a fre- 
quent visitor when he was Chairman 
of the Lighthouse Board, and being 
a Vermonter by birth found a re- 
sponsive chord in the make-up of the 
courageous little Yankee woman. 
General Sherman paid. her a visit. 
Mrs. Susan B. Anthony was among 
her admirers, as still is Dr. Mary Wal- 
ker, and Mrs. French E. Chadwick, 
wife of the retired rear-admiral, is 
one of her staunch friends. But there 
is another phase to this side of her life, 


for at times her shoals of visitors have 
assumed the proportions of a nuisance. 
She has shaken hands with more than 
six hundred in a single day 

‘Sometimes they stand over there 
on the shore,” she said, pointing to 
the nearest mainland, ‘and motion 
for me to come over after them with 
a boat. I couldn’t do that. They 
bother dreadfully when I have wash- 
ing or cooking to do. Not but that 
I like to see people,’’ she hastened to 
add out of consideration for her visi- 
tor’s feelings. “I never saw the 
time when I didn’t have a pleasant 
word for everybody. Now Rud is 
different. He often says he wishes 
there never ’d been a rescue. But I 
tell him he don’t have to talk with 
people if he don’t want to.” 

A typical New England house- 
keeper of the old-fashioned type car- 
rying her strict, simple devotion to 
duty into an unusual environment is 
Ida Lewis, the heroine of Lime Rock. 
Carefully she gathered up her medals 
and keepsakes and replaced them in 
the little work-basket which serves 
as their repository, commenting the 
while on the dampness which loosened 
the hinges of their leather cases. She 
looked around the kitchen and re- 
marked that the building would have 
to be painted in the fall. Dewey, 
the fat cocker spaniel, followed her 
as she accompanied her caller down 
to the dock; and finding the outlock 
agreeable and the effort of returning 
to the house too much of a tax on his 
will power at the moment, he con- 
tinued to sit there as the caller started 
off to the city, and the heroine ambled 
nimbly back to the preparation of 
her brother’s dinner. 
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SOME MASTERS OF PORTRAITURE 


By ELISABETH 





EMBRANDT, Hals 
and Van Dyck 
these three mas- 
ters of portraiture 
are so unlike in 
method and spirit 
that an opportu- 
nity to compare 

them at close range in the intimacy 
of small exhibitions, containing only 
examples of the first order, was one 
to awaken enthusiasm in the most 
indifferent public. 

Early in the present season this 
opportunity occurred in New York 
when Mr. Charles P. Taft allowed to 
be placed on public view (at Scott & 
Fowles’s) eleven of the masterpieces 
of his collection, and Mr. Frick and 
Mr. Widener a week or so later per- 
mitted the exhibition of nine exam- 
ples of Van Dyck’s art, all belonging 
to the painter’s youth and all of ex- 
traordinary quality. 

Mr. Taft’s group contained, in ad- 
dition to Rembrandt’s “Portrait of 
a Young Man Rising from a Chair” 
and three portraits by Frans Hals, a 
fine example of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
one of Hoppner, two of Gainsborough 
and two of Raeburn. Thus we had 
also the best of the popular English 
school (barring Hogarth, not yet a 
favorite with American collectors) 
to enliven the gravity and solidity 
of the two magnificent Dutchmen. 
Rembrandt, delightful as his genius 
appears in this clear, delicate, bland 
portrait, a work of his careful youth, 
is not of course fully or quite charac- 
teristically represented. We see not 
the isolated and brooding poet perpet- 
ually engaged with the drama of the 
inner life, but the accomplished young 
painter well versed in his craft, prac- 
tising a brushwork as learned, precise 
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and subtle as that of his contempo- 
raries, their superior in expressive 
force and in management of light and 
shade, but apparently content with 
their ideal—how different a Rem- 
brandt is implied from the magis- 
terial old man of the Frick portrait, 
self-centred, rugged and profound! 
The “Young Man Rising from a 
Chair,’ with all its beauties of execu- 
tion—and they are many,—is adoles- 
cent in feeling and slightly deficient 
in character in comparison with the 
“Portrait of a Young Man” and 
“Portrait of a Young Woman” by 
Hals that hung in the same room 
with it, dominating their surround- 
ings with the cheerful insolence of 
consummate achievement. In the 
woman’s portrait in particular the 
veracity of the painter’s vision and 
the certainty of his touch appear, to- 
gether with a delicacy of treatment 
not to be found in either of the other 
examples of his art. The head is 
solidly constructed, the idiosyncrasies 
are closely observed and deftly indi- 
sated, as in all important works by 
Hals, but the handling of the paint 
is the notable thing, the flow of the 
brushwork in its final veiling of the 
solid underpainting, as vivacious as 
the ripple of water over a rocky 
ground, giving that suggestion of the 
unremitting movement of life without 
which no painting, however beautiful, 
can be other than nature morte. 
Turning from these portraits to the 
Van Dycks shown at Knoedler’s, we 
find ourselves in the presence of a 
more ambitious ideal. To Van Dyck 
a portrait meant much more than 
the likeness of the sitter’s features 
and expression. It meant, among 
other things, the likeness of his po- 
sition in life and the measure of his 
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REMBRANDT——-A YOUNG MAN RISING FROM HIS CHAIR 


This work, dated 1633, belonged formerly to the collection of Comte Edmond de Pourtales, in Paris, It 
is one of the most important as well as one of the most attractive of the portraits painted by 
Rembrandt in his earlier days in Amsterdam 


social importance. The placing of 

the figure on the canvas, the struc- 

ture of the composition, the pose and 

gesture, were all made to contribute 

to this effect. Two of the portraits 

shown were painted before Van Dyck 
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left Antwerp, the rest after he had 
visited Italy and was in Genoa for the 
second time. The Antwerp pictures 
are portraits of Snyders, the painter 
of still-life, and his wife, and we can 
here see Van Dyck as yet unsolicited 
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FRANZ HALS—-A YOUNG WOMAN 


This portrait of a young woman with one arm over the back of a chair and holding one wrist by the 
other hand was formerly in the collection of Lord Talbot de Malahide, Ireland. It is 
remarkable both for its quality and for the wonderful preservation of its 

colors, which are exceptionally fine in tone 


by that concern for courtly presen- 
tation which became in his later years 
a source of weakness. The portrait 
of Snyders beautifully shows elegance 
of manner to be ingrained in the 
painter's temperament, and not as- 
sumed tor his professional purpose. 
None of the royal portraits at Wind- 


sor is more patrician in aspect than 
this member of the little Antwerp 
group of artists who worked together 
in so much harmony that it is now 
difficult always to extricate their 
individualities from the abundance 
of Flemish art. Snyders’s gaunt 
features, serene gaze, long sensitive 
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TOMPKINSON BOYS 


Formerly in tie collection of Mr. Ludwig Neuman, London, and of Mr, Tollemache, 
Cheshire, Eng!and 


hands and rich costume lend them- 
selves perfectly to Van Dyck’s per- 
sonal ideal, and here as in the double 
portrait of Snyders and his wife at 
Cassel the craftsmanship is free, the 
brushwork easy, the drawing firm. 
In the portrait of the wife, the 
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subject is less distinguished and the 
painting might have been done by 
Rubens in one of his more painstak- 
ing moods, or by De Vos, whose paint- 
ing of flesh has never received due 
praise. Its relation to Van Dyck’s 
later work is somewhat similar to 
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Copyright, 1909, by Knoedler & Co, Property of P. A. B. Widener, Esq. 


VAN DYCK—-MARCHESE GIAN VINCENZO IMPERIALE 


The subject of this portrait, the Prince of St. Angelo, belonged to one of the most illustrious families of 
Italy, and distinguished himself in many ways, notably as Genoese Ambassador at the Court of 
Spain, and as commander of the Genoese fleet He was so much beloved in his own 
city that the Senate, fearing that he might seize the Government, sent him into 
exile. He was allowed to return before his death in 1645. This portrait 
was painted in 1625 
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VAN DYCK-——-FRANZ SNYDERS 


An eminent Flemish painter of animals and hunting scenes and Van Dyck’s intimate friend. This portrait, 
formerly in the collection of the Duc d’Orleans (founded in the first half of the eighteenth 
century), was painted in 1621, when the artist was only twenty-two 


that borne by the Rembrandt por- than others, without essentially dif- 


trait to his later work: it is the ex- fering from them in his emotional 
pression of a moment in the artist’s or intellectual attitude toward his 
career when he does better painting subject. 
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VAN DYCK——-MARGARETHA DE VOS, WIFE OF FRANZ SNYDERS 


The subject of this portrait was the sister of Van Dyck’s friend Cornelius de Vos, the painter 


When we come to the Genoese Van 
Dycks, most of which are portraits 
of the noble Cattaneo family, the 
case is different. The painter’s tech- 
nique, already remarkable, becomes 
more robust. The ease and brilliancy 
of the execution in such examples as 


the portrait of the Marchesa Elena 
Grimaldi and that of the Marchesa 
Giovanna Cattaneo are less striking 
than the firmness of the line, the 
richness of the color and the dignity 
of the arabesque to which every 
detail of the costume and accessories 
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Property of P. A. B. Widener, Esq. 


VAN DYCK—MARCHESA CLELIA CATTANEO, DAUGHTER OF MARCHESA 
ELENA GRIMALDI 


Painted in 1623, this portrait hung originally in the Cattaneo Palace, Genoa 


contributes. In the head of the en- 

chanting little Marchesa Giovanna, 

the modelling is rather slowly than 

swiftly developed with a bounding 
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line that is almost tight and with 
definite dark shadows, as though the 
painter had feared somewhat to lose 
his likeness by a too fluent playing 
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VAN DYCK—MARCHESA GIOVANNA CATTANEO 


Daughter of Marchese and Marchesa Giovanni Battista Cattaneo. 


This portrait, from the 


Cattaneo Palace, was purchased by the National Gallery, London, in 1908 


of the brush over the carefully con- 
sidered underpainting. He is less a 
wonder-worker in paint and more a 
seeker after the complete expression 
of his sitter than in his English por- 
traits. We see, too, the direct influ- 
ence of Titian in the more austere 


decorative design, in the absence of 
that distinguished languor into which 
he was prone to fall. In these por- 
traits of his Genoese period he is in 
the fulness of his vitality, secure in 
craftsmanship but neither hurried 
nor glib, profoundly impressed by the 
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Property of H. C. Frick, Esq. 


VAN DYCK—CANEVARI 


This portrait, from the Cattaneo Palace, was painted for the Lomellini family 


splendor of his subjects, but capable 
of assembling his own superb powers 
in their honor without a touch of 
the inertia that early crept into his 
work. 

In these portraits we see the ten- 
dency of the older Schools to aggran- 
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dize the importance of their sitters. 
The important thing was the man 
or woman, the art was the humble 


medium of presentation. It is, how- 
ever, the art that has saved them, not 
the portraiture, which often failed in 
the case of the greatest artists. Cecilia 





Copyright, 1909, by Knoedler & Co. Property of P. A. B. Widener, Esq, 
VAN DYCK—MARCHESA BRIGNOLE-SALA AND HER SON 


Pauline Adorno, wife of Antonio Guilio, Marchese Brignole-Sala, son of a Doge of Genoa and 
Ambassador to Philip IV of Spain, This picture is of the artist's Genoese period 


Gallerani writes to Isabella d’Este: we continue convinced that we know 
“Tam sending you my portrait (by the personages painted by Rembrandt, 
Leonardo) and should send it more Van Dyck, Leonardo, in their true 
willingly if it looked like me.’’ Yet likeness. 





Drawn by O. T. Jackman See page 543 


A SUDDEN BULLET FROM THE CAPTAIN’S REVOLVER BIT THE LOBE OF HIS EAR 
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of the Long Ditch 
camp endured for 
a day and a night, 
and toward the 
last were moving, 
even unto tears. 
ae wept over him, Beecher wept 
for him; Morales (the white Greaser) 
wept with him; and Little Fritz clung 
to him—to keep from falling. They 
told each other sad stories of miners 
to whom had come the great quietus 
by hunger and thirst in the desert. 
They voted up the excellence of past 
happenings; and they voted down in 
one dismal accord the future and all 
that misfortune which it was sure to 
contain. Toward morning it occurred 
to them that the camp of Long Ditch 
contained some half dozen windows of 
glass, and these they proceeded to 
destroy; firing sorrowfully rather than 
in anger. There were no casualties. 

“Der salude over der tead soldad,”’ 
said little Fritz, with a despairing 
glance at Scarlet. And those were 
his last words that day. For just as 
the sun rose, Little Fritz set; and 
the survivors drank to him, and be- 
wailed the weakness of his head. 
Sykes, kneeling by a pebble (to assay 
it, he said), was the next to go; reclin- 
ing suddenly his head upon the 
pebble, as upon a pillow of down, 
and bursting into snores under the 
impulse of the friendly kicks that 
thundered upon his ribs. The sor- 
row occasioned by this dismal seces- 
sion was too much for Morales. He 
suddenly threw up his arms (well, 
not quite so bad as that) and fell upon 
his face in the gutter. Fresh tears 


from Beecher and Scarlet greeted this 
defection, and Beecher was beginning 
to swear upon the purity of his grand- 
mother’s childhood, and his own 
honor as a “jeddlebud,” that he 
would never leave Scarlet, so help 
him never, when he chanced to spy 
on the ground between his very feet 
a litter of astonishing little flesh- 
colored adders, that invited one 
another with polite wavings to ascend 
him by the boots. When Beecher, to 
Scarlet’s astonishment, for he himself 
did not see the adders, began to 
avoid the ill-timed ascent by a series 
of mincing leaps and steps, and howl- 
ings like those of a bereaved cow, 
astonishment yielded to vexation in 
Scarlet’s mind; vexation to anger. 
“One thing never can stan’”’ said he, 
“see whi’ man makafoolaself.” And 
doubling his gauntleted fist he di- 
rected a terrible chin-chopping blow 
against the grotesquely dancing friend 
of his bosom. E 

Gloomily Scarlet surveyed the 
scene: A street of sand, a board 
hotel and a store of boards, three 
saloons of boards, and four board 
houses of ill fame. About the middle 
of the street were zrouped five horses, 
whose heads hung and whose bridles 
trailed upon the sand. At a respect- 
ful distance from the horses stood a 
mule, pannioned and packed. An 
Indian blanket of many colors covered 
the pack, and against its indigoes 
and crimsons and yellows there 
flashed like some weapon of the 
middle ages a brand new pickaxe. 

The corpses (to all intents and 
purposes) of his friends strewed the 
street; at his feet the crumpled 
Beecher; beyond, Sykes, then Morales; 
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in the distance Little Fritz, a bundle 
of old clothes crowned with a vast 
felt hat. And upon this dingy scene 
the sun shone luridly, and burned it 
with the heat of hell. 

When Scarlet found that he was 
unable to walk to his horse, he began 
to weep very bitterly, and to crawl 
upon his hands and knees. But 
when they found themselves looking 
down upon a well-known pommel 
studded with brass tacks, and beyond 
it a flowing black mane, his eyes 
dried, and their lids began to droop 
heavily. But Scarlet roused him- 
self. He made sure of the mule’s 
leading rope, and of the points of 
the compass. And he rode out of 
Long Ditch in a southerly direction. 
His heavy eyes looked straight across 
the desert. Yonder was the border; 
beyond, Mexico—and the Lost River 
Mine. He tickled then his horse’s 
belly with dull spurs, and sighing com- 
fortably closed his eyes and fell into 
deep sleep. 

About noon he met a gentleman 
riding in the opposite direction. But 
Scarlet did not know this, because he 
was still sound asleep and snoring. 
The gentleman was of hidalgo blood; 
a courteous person of chivalrous an- 
tecedents and kindly nature; and 
it occurred to him to put poor Scarlet 
out of his pain; but a second thought 
prevailed. How much funnier to 
have the sleeping Americano wake up 
in the desert, sans weapons, sans 
food, sans water, than not to have him 
wake up at all. So Hidalgo stripped 
Scarlet of these things, and rode his 
way chuckling and enriched. But 
Scarlet slept on, and it was not until 
late in the afternoon that a volley of 
sand smiting him full in the face 
aroused him, and he became aware, 
with foul expressions, of his dimin- 
ished state and of a hurricane of hot 
wind that was loose in the desert. 

There remained to him his horse 
and his mule, the clothes in which 
he rode, his many colored blanket, his 
brand new pickaxe and a head like 
a volcano. If he had been sober he 
would have turned back, and made 
Long Ditch through the blinding sand. 
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But a superb drunkenness still pos- 
sessed him; and he continued his 
way into the south toward Mexico, 
and the Lost River Mine. 

And fortune was kind to him, for 
two days later he killed a rattlesnake, 
and ate it, raw and still writhing, 
and drank its blood. But fortune 
was not kind to his horse; from the 
first she seemed to wither upon her 
bones, and just after he had satiated 
himself with the rattlesnake she 
stumbled, and fell, and presently, 
her head upon Scarlet’s knees, died. 
The mule was more rugged. Scarlet 
mounted her and rode on, but after 
a time, being gentle in soberness, he 
relieved her of the heavy blanket and 
the pickaxe, and left them shining 
in the sun. 

And what were Scarlet’s feelings 
when he saw the end, by hunger and 
by thirst, closing upon him? De- 
spair? Frenzy? The beginning of 
madness? Terror? Self pity?... 
None of these. Remorse, only; and 
shame. 

But it was not the shame of failure. 
He had expected to fail. Better men 
than he had gone down upon horses 
toward the Lost River Mine to die 
wretchedly in the desert. But these 
had failed in spite of manliness and 
foresight and resource and endurance. 
These had done their best, their 
noblest, let us say, and failed. But 
Scarlet, poor low beast, had set out 
with intemperance, and carelessness, 
with an addled pate, and a poisoned 
stomach; he had been robbed like a 
corpse at the very beginning of the 
desperate journey; he had not been 
possessed of even the manliness and 
good sense to turn back, to sober off, 
and, if still obsessed with the quest, 
where all had failed, to try again. 
More then than hunger and thirst, 
shame tortured him, and remorse. 

“In this desert, oh mule,’”’ said he, 
“heroes have perished, since heroism 
proved of no avail; and now, in his 
folly, there dies a fool.” 

But still the dying man urged the 
dying mule into the south; their heads 
hung, the mule’s with apathy, the 
man’s with shame; and they stumbled 
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across the border into Mexico, and 
progressed for a time in the direction 
of the Lost River Mine. 

The sun began to set. Scarlet 
raised his head against the weight of 
shame, and swept the horizon with 
his eyes. South he looked, and east, 
and west, and then north, and far 
off his eye was met by a bright gleam- 
ing in the sand—a splash of burnished 
silver against a background of many 
colors. For there lay the blanket 
that was to have kept him warm 
when he came to the mountains, and 
the brand new pickaxe that was to 
have unlocked for him the treasure 
house of gold. And now his eyes, 
having looked upon what remained 
to him of the world, sought once more 
the pommel of his saddle, in shame. 
And he rode on. 

The sun set, and the night closed 
down. Stars began to shine clearly 


in the sky. 

Once more Scarlet raised his shame- 
heavy head, and to the southward 
his eyes beheld a sudden twinkling 


of lights that were not stars. And 
he, poor fool, elated now and full 
of hope, cast off his redeeming mark 
of shame, and kicked his blunt spurs 
into the belly of the dying mule. 
She answered for a moment to the 
spur, then reeled, and sank under 
him like a filling boat. 

He left her, to die alone, although 
the sob rose in his throat, and he set 
his heavy feet for the twinkling lights. 
An hour later a breeze blew into his 
face, and brought with it a sound of 
voices and arpeggioed guitars. 


II 


The outlines of the house that for 
some time now had loomed against 
the night and the desert were low 
and rectangular. There were no win- 
dows on the ground floor, or at least 
no lights; and Scarlet guessed that, 
as in most Mexican houses, the outer 
elevations were walls in the real 
sense, and that only those within 
giving upon a courtyard were broken 
into the amenities of practical win- 
dows and verandas. A great crown 
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of foliage, dark above, and brightly 
illuminated beneath, hung as it were 
(for the intervening wall with its 
arched gate concealed the trunk) 
above the roofs; and the voices and 
the music of guitars rising from the 
courtyard were filtered, as it were, 
through the head of this great tree, 
and wafted away into the night. 

The desert sands were spread un- 
broken to the very walls of the house. 
Not even wheel marks or the tracks 
of men on horses led to the broad 
closed gate in the wall; but here and 
there, at various distances from the 
house, but mostly in front of the gate, 
were skulls and shimmering heaps of 
bones: some were of beasts of burden, 
and some of men. 

The gate itself was made in two 
halves, of hewn oak planks, rein- 
forced with bands and studs of iron. 
It had a look of great thickness, and 
Scarlet almost despaired of making 
himself heard through it. And, in- 
deed, after much unanswered knock- 
ing and shouting, he abandoned the 
attempt for the time being and 
started ‘along the wall to his right 
to see if there was not some more 
used and less callous mode of en- 
trance. From time to time as he 
followed the foundations of the house, 
the great blocks of adobe and cement 
from which the true walls rose, he 
shouted at the top of his lungs. But 
he had no answer. And it seemed 
wicked to him, and unreasonable, 
that he should not be able to make 
himself heard by the revellers in the 
courtyard, since the sounds of their 
revelry were heard so clearly by him. 

The outer walls of the house con- 
tained no considerable openings ex- 
cept the great gate from which he 
had turned in despair; windows there 
were, some of them lighted, but 
these were far above his reach, and 
at that were but narrow slits like the 
shot-windows in ancient castles; and 
having completed the circuit he stood 
once more before the inhospitable 
gate. His strength was all gone; he 
could drag his feet no farther; he 
shouted once, twice, and at the third 
effort produced riothing but a kind 
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of sobbing mumble; he beat feebly 
upon the oak planks with his hands: 
and then, after staggering for a 
moment, fell heavily upon his face. 

It was as if his fall had been an 
awaited signal; for suddenly the gate 
swung open, and a flood of voices and 
lights rushed out. Exclamations of 
pity and sorrow, the deep voices of 
men, the soft voices of women; 
the sudden strengthening sympathy, 
the dancing lanterns, the strong 
loosened fragrance of tea-roses—all 
these things, and firm hands under his 
armpits, brought Scarlet to his knees. 
But his chin rolled feebly upon his 
breast, and he could not speak. 

Many arms raised him to his feet, 
and supported him through the gate 
and into the brightly lighted court- 
yard; he was conscious, perhaps, of 
being the centre of a many colored 
crowd, the cynosure of many dark 
vivacious eyes, an object of pity 
tenderly cared for, but his eyes saw 
clearly only the stone curb of a well, 
and all that his ears heard distinctly 
was the bubbling of water. 

Strength returned in a measure; 
he tore himself with a frenzied rude- 
ness from the hands that had guided 
and supported him, and rushed upon 
the well. But his rescuers caught 
him and dragged him back, and the 
Spanish voices exclaimed, “Not so 
fast,’’ “You will kill yourself,’ “Go 
slowly.” 

Then his eyes became focused by 
the exquisite and mischievous face 
of a young girl. Holding him steady 
with her wonderful dark eyes, she 
drew a linen handkerchief from her 
sleeve, and,- dipping it first into a 
tumbler of red wine, then into the 
waters of the well, she gave it to 
Scarlet, and said: 

“That will be enough for you at 
first.” 

The few drops of wine and water 
seemed at first only to aggravate 
his thirst. And he looked hopefully 
into the face of the young girl. But 
she shook her head, and two whole 
minutes passed before she would dip 
the handkerchief once more into the 
water and the wine. 
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Then Scarlet found his tongue, and 
spoke broken words of thanks to 
those who had rescued him. His eyes 
sought the circle of smiling faces; the 
dark mustachioed handsome faces 
of the men, the dark and charming 
faces of the women; the gay gar- 
ments, the silver spurs, the black 
laces, the silks of many bright colors; 
the guitars with their streaming rib- 
bons; the roses against the walls of 
the house—and rested at last upon 
the eyes of the girl who had given 
him the handkerchief. 

“T have fallen in a field of poppies,” 
he said. : 

“He revives! He revives!” cried 
the ladies. “God be thanked.” And 
low voiced gentle laughter passed 
among them. 

“And saints,” said Scarlet. 

“He is well,’ cried the ladies. 
“Give him food.” 

Scarlet rose unaided to his feet. 

“Not saints,” said he, “angels.” 

The ladies clapped their hands, 
and led him to a table under the 
great tree that grew in the court- 
yard. There was fruit upon_ the 
table of many sorts, white bread, 
glasses and pitchers of white wine 
and red. 

While he ate and drank, under 
supervision, the gayeties which he had 
interrupted were resumed. The gui- 
tars struck up; the men chose part- 
ners, and the dance began. And 
presently Scarlet was alone with the 
fruit and the wine, and the young 
girl who had given him the handker- 
chief. 

“TI am stronger than you, now,” 
said he, and he smiled. “I shall eat 
what I please, drink what I please, 
and,” he whispered, “always and 
forever I shall keep your handker- 
chief.” 

“Always and forever?” said she. 

“For the ages,”’ Scarlet answered. 
And she said, “So be it.” 

He felt himself wonderfully re- 
vived and strong of stomach. The 
light wine began to mount to his 
head. Never before in his life had 
he experienced the feeling of pure 
bliss. 
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“TI keep you from dancing,” he 
said. 

“Don’t you see,” she answered, 
“that all are paired? Unless we 
have a guest I am never asked to 
dance ...I1 am Cinderella,” she 
said, and explained; “here each man 
dances with his love. Always it is 
the same; and I,” she smiled boldly 
into Scarlet’s face, “am no man’s 
love. ... When I came from the 
convent the couples were already 
chosen, and there was never a man 
for me.” 

“T am sorry,” said Scarlet, “that 
nobody is allowed to ask you to 
dance. But I am glad that you are 
no man’s love.”” He looked into her 
eyes ardently. 

“What is your name?” she asked 
abruptly. ? 

“Scarlet,” said he. 
color of your dress.” 

“Well, not quite,” she laughed, 
and added, “my name is Dolores—I 
am our Lady of Sorrows, I suppose.”’ 

“T suppose not,” said Scarlet. He 
sighed and leaned back comfortably 
into his deep chair. 

“T should like to stay here forever,” 
he said. 

The girl’s eyes clouded slightly. 

“Perhaps we shall let you go,” she 
said, “ perhaps not.” 

“How not?” said Scarlet. “I see 
no one who could keep me against 
my will—except you.” 

Dolores admired his splendid pro- 
portions with frank eyes. 

“T jested,” she said. “But you 
are right—though boastful. There 
is no one here who could hold you— 
unless ia 

He was lifting the pitcher of red 
wine to replenish his glass, and her 
eyes arrested the act. He rested the 
pitcher on the table. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “that might 
hold me. Sometimes it holds a man; 
sometimes it drives him; always it is 
good.” 

“You look wonderfully strong,” 
she said. “Are you—when you 
have n’t been starved and thirsted?”’ 

“IT am strong enough now,” he 
answered. He drew a Mexican dol- 


“T am the 


lar from his pocket, laid it on the 
table, and pressed upon it until it 
was fiush with the wood.. Dolores 
drew a quick breath of wonder. 
Then she mocked him, and tapping 
her forehead with one finger, 

“Perhaps you are weak here,’’ she 
said. 

But Scarlet did not feel weak in 
his head, but the reverse, what with 
the wine he had drunk, and the com- 
fort he was experiencing. And he was 
about to answer boastfully of his 
head’s strength, when there sounded 
above the voices of the dancers, and 
the music of the guitars, a strong 
knocking. The dancing stopped, and 
one of the young men, bowing low to 
his partner, plunged into the dark 
passage that led to the outer gate. 

“Is that knocking on the gate?” 
asked Scarlet suddenly. 

“Why yes. Where else would one 
knock?” 

“It was easily heard,” said Scarlet, 
“yet I knocked and shouted for the 
better part of an hour before you 
heard me. Why was that?” 

“We heard you,” said Dolores 
calmly. 

“Heard me—knew that I was dy- 
ing of thirst and hunger and would 
not let me in!” 

“We were not sure,’ said Dolores, 
“that you died of thirst and hunger. 
When you walked around the house, 
one followed on the roof to see.” 

“Who followed?” asked Scarlet. 

“T,” said Dolores. “For I had 
no partner to dance with.” 

“And what did you think I was,” 
he asked indignantly, “a low spy?” 

“Why yes,” she answered, “at 
first.”’ 

“And what is there here to spy 
upon?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said she, “we are a bad lot, 
as people go.”’ 

Scarlet thought with a shiver of 
the human bones in front of the gate. 

“How so?” he asked. 

“Why,” she said simply, “we are 
just bad—bad men and bad women.” 
And she explained, “ We are not rich— 
but we do not work... .” 

A tall Spaniard in middle life, 
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dusty and weary, now entered with 
the young man who had gone to 
open the gate. Many others hustled 
to greet him. 

“That is our captain,” said Dolores. 
“He loves me; but I do not love him. 
But he is generous. He has given me 
a month to make up my mind.” 

“And if you won’t have him?” 
Scarlet asked eagerly. 

“Tf I won’t have him? Why,” 
said she, “they would turn me off.” 

“Turn you off?” 

“Yes. Thrust me out at the gate, 


and lock it behind me.” , 
worse,” 


“They might do said 
Scarlet. 

“Worse?” She laid a great stress 
onthe word. “But you should know. 
You have been alone in the desert 
without food or drink.” 

“Do you mean they would turn 
you out—to starve?” 

“What else?” she said. “But 
don’t start and go pale. It will never 
happen. When my month is up I 
shall learn to love him well enough, I 
dare say.”’ She sighed gently. 

“Gawd!” said Scarlet. 

The captain, with the others, now 
approached the refreshment table. 
But when he perceived Scarlet he 
started as if he had been struck; and 
then bowed sardonically. 

“When did your honor wake?” he 
asked with an evil smile. 

“Wake?” said Scarlet, in astonish- 
ment. 

“You were sleeping so snugly—so 
soundly,” said the captain, “at first 
I thought you were dead; but then 
you were snoring... .” 

Several of the men laughed. Scar- 
let was completely bewildered; but 
in the midst of his bewilderment his 
eye lighted upon a familiar revolver 
stock that appeared above the Span- 
iard’s broad belt; and he knew that 
he was face to face with the man who 
had robbed him. 

“Oh,” said Scarlet, and his smile, 
too, was evil, “I remember now. At 
least I don’t exactly remember, but 
there is something about your person 
that enables me to conjecture and see 
vividly what happened while I slept 
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so soundly. You are the gentleman 
who found me sleeping in the desert, 
sleeping but provided with food, with 
drink, with weapons—” his voice 
began to rise, in spite of his effort to 
keep it satiric. 

He heard a whisper—the ghost of 
a whisper at his ear: “ I entreat you—”’ 
but he would not heed the friendly 
warning. 

“Believe me,” he went on, his ° 
voice still rising, “I have heard of 
many skunkish tricks, but yours out- 
skunks them all. ... Do you see 
that dirty dollar? I pressed it into 
that wooden table with my fingers . 
forfun . . . well, nowI’m in earnest, 
and we’ll see what I’ll do with 
you.” 

He sprang suddenly to his feet, 
and snatched up the heavy chair 
upon which he had been sitting. 
There were cries from the women, 
and the sound of men’s feet in sudden 
retreat. Scarlet laughed in a boister- 
ous and ugly way. 

“You others,” he shouted, “are 
welcome to every damned thing I ’ve 
got, because you took me in, and 
were kind to me. But that long 
grizzled, light fingered, son of a 
Chinese sewer rat has got a little 
more than gratitude coming to him!” 

The gentlemen drew quickly away 
from Scarlet’s raging eyes, and in 
answer to low spoken words from 
their captain took up stations of ad- 
vantage about the courtyard. Knives 
and revolvers flashed in their hands. 
But the women, in a flock as it were, 
all but Dolores, ran up an open stair- 
way that led to a long balcony, over 
which they hung like a row of poppies 
to see what should transpire. The 
captain himself, a revolver in each 
hand (one of them Scarlet’s), guarded 
the passage that led to the gate. 

Scarlet, though blind with rage, 
was subtle. His tongue had run 
away with the moment for action 
and he hesitated. He heard Dolores’ 
low even voice in his ear. 

“The third door from the balcony, 
where the women are, opens into a 
corridor. At the end a stair leads 
to the roof. You can drop from the 
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roof and get away—don’t be a fool— 
don’t try to settle your accounts now 
—you ’ll be shot like a dog—get away 
first—argue after—’’ The voice pled 
with him. 

“First I kill the dog,” growled 
Scarlet. 

“First get away,” she answered; 
“don’t you know I love you?” 

Scarlet whirled upon her. 

“On your honor?” he cried. 

“Yes, yes.” 

He dropped the chair, which was 
his only weapon, and caught her to 
his breast. 

“T will come back,” he said, and 
he kissed her mouth. 

A sudden bullet from the captain’s 
revolver bit away the lobe of his left 
ear; a thrown knife gashed the back 
of his right hand. He roared with 
laughter, and, running across the 
court with the speed and lightness 
of an antelope, he bounded up the 
stairway into the balcony of scream- 
ing women. One of them had the 
temerity to grapple with him; but he 
hugged her in his bear’s arms and 
kissed her so violently that she 
moaned and sank to the floor. His 
hand found the knob of the third 
door. He opened it, slammed it 
behind him, ran down a long corri- 
dor, and sprang up the ladder that 
led to the roof. 

The wine that he had drunk; the 
ease with which he had so far es- 
caped; the sudden passion that he 
had conceived for Dolores, flew to his 
head. His laughter roared away into 
the night. 

He lowered himself from the edge 
of the flat roof to the full length of 
his arms, and still laughing dropped 
lightly to the ground. Then he 
turned from that place and ran. But 
after a minute of furious running he 
stopped. No shots had been fired 
at him from the roof; there was no 
sound of pursuit. He turned and 
looked back. 

He saw lights and figures upon the 
roof of the house and suddenly from 
among them there burst a roar of 
laughter. It had, as it were, a 
dangerous sound. 


“Why,” thought he, “in heaven’s 
name do they laugh?” 

He glanced about him uneasily. 

Why did they laugh? ; 

The infinite waste stretches of the 
desert answered, and told him why. 

He shuddered, but there was still 
the wine in his head and his sense of 
triumph and the memory of passion. 
He raised a defiant face to the figures 
on the roof, and sent to their ears 
the great roar of his man’s laugh. 


Ill 


It was as well to laugh when he 
could; then to disappear from obser- 
vation, and if the worst came to meet 
it with set teeth in silence. In the 
first burst of his escape from the 
frying-pan to the fire, he had had in 
mind but the immediate need to get 
from that ominous circle of dark 
faces and bright weapons, and to 
leave it far behind. Having satisfied 
that immediate need, a worse peril 
confronted him; he had now to face, 
and to escape if possible, the desert, 
and hunger, and heat, and thirst. 
A bitter intuition told him that he 
would not be pursued. The sar- 
donic captain of that worse than thief 
den and his fellow thieves would re- 
fresh themselves under the great 
tree in their secure courtyard, tasting 
this delectable fruit and that, sipping 
their wine, strumming their guitars, 
and smiling assuredly to think of his 
desperate and hopeless plight. One 
would describe his wanderings; the 
first hours full of purpose and not 
without hope; another would carry 
the dreary narrative into its second 
stage of suffering and despair; a 
third, perhaps, would describe the 
swift waning of the giant strength, 
the tottering of reason, his final fall, 
and the end with its raving insanity 
and outrageous sufferings. 

He had been so long without food 
and drink that the refreshment by 
bread and fruit and wine taken in 
the courtyard was soon negligible. 
Had he dropped from the roof a 
sound and well-fed man he might 
have fought with his destiny for 
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many days—four, five—a week, per- 
haps. But he had made his start 
almost in emptiness, moving with a 
transient burst of spirit and strength 
that soon left him; and when the sun 
rose furiously over the desert, and 
showed him nothing as far as the 
eye could travel but expanses of dead 
and blazing sand, his courage tot- 
tered, and he stepped lamely and 
without resistance inio the period of 
despair. Still his mind worked, and 
of a sudden entertained a thought 
that furbished up his tarnished spirits. 
He wheeled in his tracks and began 
to retrace them. 

“Surely,” his mind had said to 
him, “there is mercy in the human 
heart. Go back to those people, 
your mouth stuffed with apology and 
humble speech. Humiliate yourself 
at their gate. Leave unturned no 
stone of contrition. Lie if needs be: 
say that their religion is yours; and 
that they dare not let you die without 
a priest. . . . Dolores will plead with 
them . . . they must be human.” 

A formed purpose, however vain, 


must from its mere nature carry into 
its possessor a certain renewal of 


strength and decision. And the suf- 
ferings of the succeeding hours were 
less by a trifle than the sufferings 
of those that had gone before. He 
went less slowly, and might soon have 
raised his destination into view across 
the desert had not the discovery of a 
shadow under a jutting lonely rock 
lured him to rest. He slept for a 
number of hours, and was wakened 
by the afternoon sun piercing and 
boring into the shadow where he lay. 
He rose and went on. But it was 
dark before he saw once more the 
lights of the house, and heard once 
more the sound of voices and the 
music of guitars. 

He knocked boldly upon the gate. 

“It’s Scarlet,” he cried aloud, 
“that ran from you, and has come 
back. I was all wrong,” he shouted. 
“You were good to me, and I turned 
on you, and got my deserts. ... I’m 
done toa turn, friends . . . won’t you 
take my apology ... it grovels to 
you.... Letmein,can’t you.... 
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Let me tell you to your faces how 
cry lem....” 

The voices and the guitars con- 
tinued to sound merrily through the 
thick gate, and angered Scarlet. But 
he strove valiantly to keep humility 
in his voice, and offence out. 

“What ’s the use,” he cried pleas- 
antly, “of pretending you don’t hear 
me? Iknowyoudo.... Can’t you 
let bygones be bygones? ... Ican’t 
last very long out here, you know 
ard 

Then he listened keenly, but there 
was no sound of feet in the passage 
immediately beyond the gate. He 
heard only the gay voices and the 
music. 

“Dolores!” he called. 

But there was no answer, and his 
eye chancing to fall upon a human 
skull and the heap of bones that shim- 
mered in the starlight, an awful trem- 
bling seized him. But suddenly the 
music stopped and hope shot up huge 
and palpitating in his breast. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘I knew they would not 
let me die at their gate,’’ and at the 
top of his lungs he shouted: 

“T-am a Roman Catholic!” 

But he was answered only by a 
fresh burst of music from the guitars: 
the first movement of Waldteufel’s 
Espana Waltzes that has in it so much 
of gayety, of mockery and the devil. 

“Dolores!’’ screamed Scarlet, “ Do- 
lores!” 

A faint sound, the grating, perhaps, 
of rough cloth upon stone, caused him 
to look hastily upward. High above 
the gate there was a narrow window; 
but the face that looked from it was 
not that of Dolores. It was that of 
Scarlet’s enemy, and it wore an evil 
smile. 

“It’s you, Captain,” said Scarlet. 
“Don’t be too hard on aman... 
won’t youletbygonesbebygones? ... 
I apologize to you from the bottom 
of my heart. . I’ve suffered 
enough, have n’t I? ... Icouldcry, 
I’m so hungry, and so thirsty.” 

Something was dropped from the 
window. Scarlet picked it up. It 
was a stone. 

“Eat that,” said the captain. 


, 
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“Captain,”’ said Scarlet, “for the 
love of God!.. .” 

The captain pursed his lips and 
spat deliberately into the sand at 
Scarlet’s feet. 

“Drink that,” said he, and with- 
drew his face from the window. 


IV 


Scarlet hurled himself against the 
gate. But even the giant strength of 
his blind rage did not suffice to shake 
it. He made a frenzied attempt to 
dig away under it; but encountered 
beneath the loose sand a threshold 
of cemented stones. Twice he leapt 
for the narrow window above the 
gate, but his nails grated upon the 
adobe a foot, below its sill. Then for 
an hour, a stream of curses pouring 
from his mouth, he searched the 
neighborhood of the house for a stone 
or anything heavy with which to 
smash the gate open. But the search 
was fruitless; he found nothing bulk- 
ier or heavier than the skulls and 
thigh bones of those unfortunates 


who had perished before the gate, 
tortured by hunger, burned by thirst 
and perhaps by the same fires of 
vengefulness that consumed himself. 

“Oh,” he cried to the night, “to 


get in! And to die to feel my fingers 
pierce his throat... .’’ He paused 
and snapped his fingers with a sound 
like a coach whip. A grin spread 
widely upon his face. He planted 
himself before the gate—his feet 
wide apart, his head high; and he 
sent the puzzling ears of the revellers 
within peal after peal of laughter. 
Then he turned away and, walking 
with the long strides of his set and 
furious purpose, disappeared into the 
night. 

Many hours later, borne still upon 
long springing strides of fury, he once 
more, and for the last time, ap- 
proached the house. But there glit- 
tered now behind his right shoulder 
the head of the pickaxe that he had 
abandoned in the desert. 

When he was within fifty yards of 
the gate, one half of it swung suddenly 
inward, and through the opening a 


“axe. 
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woman was thrust violently forth. 
She staggered, lost her balance and 
fell, and the gate closed behind her 
with a sonorous reverberation. 

“Dolores!” cried Scarlet, and he 
sprang forward. 

She got to her feet and clung to him, 
weeping. 

“T gave him my answer,” she said, 
“and they thrust me out—not to die 
with you, my love, but to watch you 
die, and to sit beside you till I, too, 
die.” She sobbed with incoherence. 

But Scarlet smiled strongly into 
her face. 

“We love,” he said simply, “so 
it’s not to die that they have thrust 
you out, but to live. What is life, 
my own dear, and living, but a little 
love, and a blow or two struck in a 
good cause?”’ f 

He drew out the handkerchief that 
she had given him and dried her 
tears. 

“Come into the shadow,” he said. 
“It is good to be alive.” 

They stood close to the gate where 
none might see them. He leaned his 
pickaxe against the gate and opened 
his arms to her. She flew to him with 
a kind of glad violence. 

For a long time they stood thus 
embraced; silent, save for the beating 
of their hearts. Presently he released 
her, and bending he picked up a heavy 
thigh bone and gave it into her hand. 

“There has been a little love,” said 
he, ‘and now for a blow or two struck 
in a good cause—you with that bone, 
which clamors to heaven for ven- 
geance; I with this.” 

He squared himself to the gate, 
and grasped the ash shaft of the pick- 
It felt slippery to his hands, 
and he endeavored to spit upon them; 
but there was no moisture in him. 
He laughed gaily. 

“Spit upon them for me,” said he. 
And when she had done:so, he turned 
once more to the gate, and made 
ready to strike. 

“Come, my love,” said he, “let us 
drink at the bubbling well, and re- 
fresh ourselves beneath the cool tree.” 

Upon his face, at once strong and 
weak, healthy and sick, joyous and 
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suffering, there shone now a kind of 
nobility and brightness. 

The pickaxe whistled, and the oak 
planks of the gate shuddered. . 

The music of the guitars ceased, 
abruptly. 

When the first blow fell upon the 
gate, Dolores crossed herself, and 
said, “In the name of the Father!” 


Part I 


SIN the late autumn 
of the year 1886 
I was staying at 
Pozzuoli and was 
sitting at my win- 
dow overlooking 
the beautiful Bay 
of Baiz, when a 
big black retriever suddenly bounded 
into the room, carrying in its mouth 
a letter which, when I examined it, 
I trembled to think had been delivered 
by so impetuous a messenger. It was 
an acknowledgment from Tennyson 
himself of a volume of Miscellanies 
containing an analysis of “In Mem- 
oriam,” which I had sent him through 
the publisher, without so much as 
venturing to write an explanatory 
note with it, and without the smallest 
expectation of ever hearing of it 
again. The letter ran: 


ALDWoRTH, Nov. 23, 1886. 





Mapam: 

I am grateful to you for your book (‘‘A 
Comtist Lover, and Other Studies’’) which 
contains an analysis of ‘‘In Memoriam.” 
I like this much better than Dr. Gatty’s, 
which perhaps you have seen, and which 
is too personal to please me. Yours is 
excellent in taste and judgment. I like, 
too, what you say about Comtism. I 
really could almost fancy that page 95 was 
written by myself. I have been saying 
the same thing for years, and in all but 
the same words. 

I think that you have not touched upon 
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When the second blow fell, she said, 
“In the name of the Son!” But 
when the third blow fell and burst it 
open, she said never a word. Her 
hand tightened upon the thigh bone, 
her eyes blazed with daring, and into 
the ominous silence and sudden dark- 
ness of the house she _ followed 
Scarlet’s stern and scornful strides. 


TALKS WITH TENNYSON 
By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN 


one argument against their subjective 
immortality—viz: that, according to as- 
tronomical and geological probabilities, 
this Great Goddess Humanity in a certain 
number of ages will breathe her last gasp, 
and leave the earth without even a Comtist. 

I should say, as Napoleon is reported to 
have said, when someone was urging upon 
him how much more glorious was the 
immortality of a great artist—a painter 
for instance—than that of a great soldier; 
he asked how long the best painted and 
best preserved picture would last.— 
‘‘About eight hundred years.’—‘‘ Bah! 
telle immortalité !”’ 

Yours very faithfully 
TENNYSON. 


I cannot dwell on the joy and en- 
couragement inspired by this amid 
the many causes of depression beset- 
ting the “unpopular” writer. Suffice 
it to say that it brought master and 
disciple into touch, and led, ultimately 
to some meetings which, for me, were 
epoch-making. The singular degree 
of sympathy with the great poet, of 
which I had always been conscious, as 
well as my deep veneration for him, 
were quickened a hundred-fold by 
what I was privileged to see of the 
great man—the great, simple, child- 
like, human man. 

From circumstances, it was not 
till October, 1889, when he was in his 
eighty-first year, that I saw him for 
the first time. I went down from 
London, with a sister, on October 7th, 
to spend the afternoon at Aldworth, 
the summer home of his later years, 
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now too well known for me to de- 
scribe in detail. It combines a con- 
venient nearness to London with 
a retirement so absolute that in the 
three-mile drive from the station 
at Haslemere, once beyond the pre- 
cincts of the little town, you scarcely 
see a human habitation, scarcely meet 
a human being. Ascending all the 
way, amid some of the most beautiful 
scenery in beautiful Surrey, you reach 
at last a picturesque modern Gothic 
house, standing, as the poet told me, 
eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, in richly wooded grounds, 
effectually screened from the road 
across the town leading to its gate, 
and commanding, on the garden side, 
a grand view over. the plains of Sus- 
sex, the roses on the terrace literally 
glowing “in the blue of fifty miles 
away.” 

On arrival we were shown into the 
drawing-room, where—Lady Tenny- 
son not being able to leave her room 
that day—Mr. Hallam Tennyson, as 
he then was, came forward to receive 
us and present us to his father. The 
poet was seated in an arm-chair oppo- 
site a goodly fire—a long, lean figure, 
with a slight stoop, the short-sighted 
eyes peering through spectacles, the 
strong fine face and hands curiously 
dark in coloring. The stray locks 
escaping froma velvet skull-cap were 
also as black as the cap itself. At 
first he took but little part in the 
conversation, which was carried on 
by his son, two other guests and 
ourselves. For myself, I felt through 
it that curious sense of dream-like 
unreality, of playing at being con- 
ventional, which I suppose we have 
most of us experienced at certain 
moments in life. In reply to an 
inquiry about his health, he referred 
to his severe illness of the previous 
winter and early spring from rheu- 
matic gout, which “my doctor told 
me would have killed most men of 
eighty,” adding, with a touch of the 
naive pride of old age, so charmingly 
akin to the pretty boastfulness of 
childhood, that he had that morning 
walked for two hours. 

After a while he suggested “‘a turn 
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in the garden,” and his son, remark- 
ing that his father’s cloak was up- 
stairs and that he was going to fetch 
it, asked us to go up with him to see 
the study. Looking from the win- 
dows of the long spacious room, 
lined, of course, with bookshelves, 
littered with papers and periodicals, 
cosy with couches, arm-chairs and 
cushioned window-seats, one realized 
how, in the words of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, “‘England’s great poet was 
here lifted to a height from which 
he could gaze on a large portion of 
that English land which he loved so 
well—see it basking in itsmost affluent 
summer beauty and only bounded by 
‘the inviolate sea.’’’ If time had 
not been precious, how one would 
have liked to linger in that room!— 
but he was waiting below, and the 
October day would soon be closing 
in. 
It happened that my sister had, 
in the first instance, the honor of 
leading, with him, the little proces- 
sion in the garden, and we, following 
through winding paths and across 
sheltered lawns, more than once 
caught sounds of laughter, his dry hu- 
mor and quaint, whimsical talk amus- 
ing and delighting his companion. 
It seems he was pouring out to her his 
woes on the subject of tourists and ce- 
lebrity hunters generally; and pleased, 
apparently, at finding in her a kin- 
dred spirit, capable of appreciating his 
quips, capable even of the audacity, 
which I think he enjoyed, of laughing 
at the comical side of his distress, he 
went on enlarging upon it. 

He said he no longer cared for 
Farringford, because “they leave 
me no peace there. They crowd and 
stare as if I was a wild beast. Here, 
at Aldworth, there was a naughty 
little American woman who forced 
her way in, determined to see me. I 
hid myself for an hour and a half, 
till I thought she was gone. Then I 
went out into the garden and said, 
‘Well, that American woman is gone 
at last!’—and there she was behind 
a bush, and heard me!”’ 

Then there was the Press grievance 
—a more serious one. ‘“‘They are 
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always telling lies about me, and 
think of the lies they will tell about 
me after my death!” His companion, 
with a fine scorn: “Why should you 
mind?” as who should say: “Do you 
not know that the irresponsible scrib- 
blers cannot touch your greatness? 
Why should you mind?” “But I 
do mind,” in a tcne leaving no ques- 
tion whatever as to his sincerity. 

Later he gave us an instance or 
two of the kind of mistakes and mis- 
representations that annoyed him. 
“T told some man that the only book 
of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s I could 
not read was ‘Through One Adminis- 
tration.” She is a great master of 
pathos. Do you know her ‘Surly 
Tim’? Youshould read it. Well, a 
few days afterwards it is reported 
in the papers that I dislike all of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s books 
except ‘Through One Administration’! 

. Then they say I smoke all 
day. I don’t; I smoke only twice 
a day—after breakfast and after 
dinner.” 

When it came to my turn to walk 
with him, I tried, stumblingly, to 
thank him for his kindness about 
the ‘Companion to ‘In Memoriam,’ ”’ 
as the analysis that had pleased him 
was entitled in book form. He took 
me up sharply: 

“Kind? There was no kindness. 
I only said what I meant. It’s the 
best that’s ever been done. It’s all 
right, except the last,’’ meaning the 
last section, a word I do not think 
he employed. And what an odd, 
dry, mathematical sound it has for 
those little flashes of passionate feel- 
ing and penetrating insight. struck 
quick from the heart and burning 
their way as perhaps the words of 
no other poet have ever done to the 
inmost souls of those who love, those 
who question, those who mourn—the 
souls, that is to say, of all of us, alas! 
“You recollect it,’ he went on—“‘O 
living will that shalt endure’”’ (I 
remember he pronounced the word 
endooer). He did not quote more 
than the first line, but I copy more, 
for the better understanding of his 
remarks upon them. 
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O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them 
pure, 


That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


I had understood that apostrophe 
in the first stanza to be to the Divine 
Will, and had so interpreted the sec- 
tion. But he told me I had mis- 
taken his meaning: 

“T meant the human will—free- 
will 1 man. You know [emphatic- 
ally] there is free-will. It is limited. 
We are like birds in a cage, but we 
can hop from perch to perch—till the 
roof is taken off.” Apparently the 
simile was a favorite one with him, for 
he seems to have written it for his 
son in a somewhat amplified form.* 

It is indeed abundantly clear, both 
from his -words and from the “ Life,”’ 
that no question occupied him more 
than this of individuality, or will in 
man. (The terms are, of course, to 
a great extent synonymous, since 
without independent will there can 
be no independent personality, no 
individuality.) His conviction of its 
importance, of its momentousness, 
of the worthlessness and meaningless- 
ness of existence, here and hereafter, 
without this sense of personal identity 
and responsibility, this “power on 
thine own act and on the world,” 
was so deep and so abiding that it 
became, as we say, a religion—a 
vital article of faith to which he clung 
with all the more tenacity the more 
it was challenged and controverted. 
And the tone of awe, of reverence, in 
which all his allusions to this “higher 
and enduring part of man” which 
he called free-will were couched, 
showed how closely it was allied in 
his mind with the “Supreme and 


* Memoir i, p. 318. 
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Eternal Will’—how intermingled in 
his thought were human and divine 
—until it was perhaps natural that, 
in trying to interpret “O living will 
that shalt endure,’’ one should fall 
into the error he pointed out. 

After a little further talk on mat- 
ters connected with the analysis, I 
said how delighted I was to know 
that we were to have another volume 
of poems shortly — (‘‘Demeter, and 
Other Poems”). ‘You can’t expect 
much of me now, you know I’m 
eighty.” 

As we strolled back along the ter- 
race towards the house, I was trying 
to tell the Master how it was that I 
had called him so in a very special 
and intimate sense almost ever since 
I began to think. 

“Well,” he said, “there are many 
schools. There’s Browning. He has 
a large following. He is a fine 
fellow—nothing small about him— 
no petty jealousies or rivalries. 
And there are others. . .. Swin- 
burne is a fine metricist.” (It will 
be recollected that on another occa- 
sion he said of Mr. Swinburne, “He 
is a reed through which all things 
blow into music.”) ‘‘Latterly he has 
written some pretty things about 
children. But he got a good many 
of them from Victor Hugo.” 

Discussing the tendency among 
some of the younger men to sacrifice 
too much to music, to form, to art 
for its own sake—the undue glorifica- 
tion of passion, the ousting by the 
esthetic faculties of the nobler ethical 
instincts—he became very grave. 
Just as we were re-entering the house, 
he paused on the threshold and said 
solemnly: “Art ought to be of great 
service—the highest service—to man. 
But Art for Art’s sake! There isa 
higher than that—Art for Man’s sake.”’ 
And so we went in. 

Of the high and sacred responsi- 
bilities of his own art, surely no poet 
ever had a keener or loftier concep- 
tion. As early as 1830, in the vol- 
ume published in that year, when 
he was twenty-one, the note is struck 
which sounds throughout his works 
to the end. “The Poet,’’ which ap- 
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peared in this volume, affords suf- 
ficient proof that he must have 
realized in boyhood the truth that 
the aspirant to poetic fame in any 
worthy or enduring sense must be no 
mere versifier, no mere rhymester, 
no mere cunning artificer in words. 
The true poet, the great poet, he 
knew, while paying all due heed to 
form—while rejoicing in beauty and 
harmony and melody and metre,— 
must be, above all, in close and inti- 
mate sympathy with the humanity 
around him, must be in touch with 
all the deeper currents of men’s 
thought—with all the nobler and 
more permanent moods of their feel- 
ing—must be, in short, not singer 
only, but thinker, teacher, seer, sage. 


The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, 
The love of love. 


Two years afterwards came “‘ The 
Palace of Art,’ which, James Sped- 
ding points out, represents, allegori- 
cally, the condition of a mind which, 
‘“‘in the love of beauty and the tri- 
umphant consciousness of knowledge 
and intellectual supremacy—in the 
intense enjoyment of its own power 
and glory,—has lost sight of its re- 
lation to man and God.” He has 
himself left us the following com- 
ment upon it: “Trench said to me, 
when we were at Trinity together, 
‘Tennyson, we cannot live in art.’ 
‘The Palace of Art’ is the embodi- 
ment of my own belief that the God- 
like life is with man and for man, that 


Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three 
sisters ... 

That never can be sundered without tears. 

And he that shuts out love, in turn shall be 

Shut out from Love, and on her threshold 
lie, 

Howling in outer darkness.” 

Finally, taking a leap over some 
forty years, we find the eighty-years- 
old poet summing up in “Merlin and 
the Gleam”’ the faith of a lifetime on 
the subject of the high vocation to 
which he had felt himself called. 
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His spiritual history is recorded here 
in brief, his son tells us, so exactly 
that it seemed to the poet he could 
need no other biography. What could 
there be to say, save that from earli- 
est youth he had ever striven to 
“follow the Gleam”—that “higher 
poetic imagination” which, rightly 
conceived of, rightly cultivated, was 
the noblest of all endowments, the 
sacredest of all trusts? What mes- 
sage, what legacy had he for the 
younger singers coming after him, 
save that he “died rejoicing’’ because 


There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 

And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam— 


and that they too should follow it, 
loyally, valiantly, strenuously, to their 
lives’ end. 

I do not know that there remains 
much more to be told of that first 
memorable day at Aldworth. He 
took us up to the study again after 
we came in from the garden, where 
he very good-humoredly gave me 
his autograph, remarking, “It’s lucky 
I can write.’ Then, in spite of re- 
monstrances, he would climb up with 
us to Mrs. Hallam Tennyson’s sitting- 
room, to show the view from the top 
of the house. 

He seemed in excellent spirits, and 
was full of jokes and fun and amus- 
ing ancedotes. He related with great 
gusto some waggish sayings of the 
old coachman who had lived with 
him twenty-six years—how his name 
for the servants’ hall was the “don- 
keys’ drawing-room”; and how, when 
he (Lord Tennyson) had to knock 
off port on account of his gout, he 
had remarked that “he was glad his 
lordship had left off wallowing in 
the mire.” Presently, in the midst 
of a general babble of talk and laugh- 
ter, he turned to me suddenly. “I 
can’t hear anything in this plash of 
talk. Come down with me to my 
study.” He was leading the way 
down a rather steep, winding stair- 
case when, hearing a voice behind me 
say, “Take care of him!” I man- 
aged craftily to slip my right arm 
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under his left, whilst I clung with 
the other hand to the banisters. He 
was disposed to resent the precau- 
tion—‘‘unless it’s for your sake?”’ 

“It is—partly—for my sake,” I 
said, with a quibble not too auda- 
cious, perhaps, considering that he 
had been confided to my care. Those 
last few minutes in the study passed 
all too quickly. All too soon Mr. 
Tennyson came in to say that the 
carriage was waiting to take us to 
the station. By this time a full 
moon had risen in a cloudless sky and 
was flooding the grand expanse of 
the Sussex weald with glory, while 
the screech-owls called to each oth- 
er in the adjoining woods. ‘“ You 
will come and see me again, and we 
will go on with our talk,’”’ the Master 
said, as we were taking leave, stand- 
ing by the window, and once more 
with the parting hand-grasp. “ You 
must come again, and stay the night.” 
His great hospitality and personal 
kindness throughout that two-hours 
visit made it memorable indeed. He 
never once left us, and seemed to be 
thinking all the time how he could 
please, amuse and interest his visi- 
tors. Had the venerable Master of 
Aldworth been the veriest obscurity, 
had one not known him to be great, 
one would have left the place loving 
him just for his kindness. 

Summing up the impressions of that 
first meeting, I may say that three 
things especially struck me: his kind- 
liness, his humor and his simplicity. 
The prominence of the second char- 
acteristic, humor, was, I confess, 
something of a surprise to me. It 
was extremely marked in his whole 
manner, bearing and conversation— 
his whole Wesen, as the Germans 
say—and somehow, in spite of the 
poems in dialect, in spite of the well- 
established psychological truth that 
humor is_ practically inseparable 
from the higher creative emotion 
which is genius, one had not been 
quite prepared for it, as a domi- 
nant feature of the personality of 
Tennyson. 

Then as to his simplicity—child- 
likeness is perhaps a better name 
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for the quality—one can but say 
that it was phenomenal. Inherent 
as is this characteristic also in genius 
of the highest order, I should think 
that in Tennyson it was present 
in a degree rarely if ever equalled. 
In talking with him, the impression 
was that he was giving utterance to 
whatever passed through his mind, 
precisely as a child does, with the 
same candor—naiveté almost—the 
same engaging freedom from self- 
consciousness, the same reckless in- 
difference to the effect which he 
might produce upon his hearers. He 
did not, as we most of us do in con- 
versation, give his interlocutor half 
himself, the other half being engaged 
in speculating as to how far our 
companion -will understand and sym- 
pathize with our drift—in withhold- 
ing this remark for fear it might fall 
flat, or watering down the other for 
fear it might offend. He was him- 
self, unreservedly, unconditionally, 
in everything that he said, whether 
he was bandying jests with an inti- 
mate, or discoursing solemnly on the 


secrets of nature or the deepest mys- 
teries of being. 

Many of the friends whose rec- 
ollections are incorporated in the 
memoir dwell on his “unconvention- 
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ality, unguardedness,” and “per- 
fect transparency of mind.” 

And one of them, Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son, thinks that ‘‘ Balzac’s remark that 
‘Dans tout homme de génie il y a un 
enfant’ may find its illustration in 
Tennyson. He is the only grown-up 
human being that I know of who hab- 
itually thinks aloud.” The quality, no 
doubt, had its inconvenient, and even, 
occasionally, regrettable side, as when 
the enfant became the enfant terrible, 
or when the habit of thinking aloud 
exposed those “little humors and 
grumpinesses,” as Fitzgerald called 
them, which are usually concealed or 
controlled. These were sometimes a 
little disconcerting on first acquaint- 
ance, but Fitzgerald’s was clearly the 
right way to take them. ‘They 
were so droll,’”’ he says, “that I was 
always laughing,” and the fortunate 
possessor of a sense of humor in any 
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degree akin to that which was partly 
responsible for these quaint ebulli- 
tions ran little risk of being seriously 
jarred by them. 
Personally, I am inclined to think 
that we must look for the explanation 
of the brusquerie apparently so anom- 
alous in such a nature, to a variety 
of causes, each of which, by itself, 
would be insufficient to account for 
it. Together, they might easily re- 
sult in a startlingly unconventional 
manner. Let me at any rate hazard 
a few guesses as to a characteristic 
too salient to be entirely passed over. 
We have seen that it must have been 
largely owing, first of all, to the 
child element in the character of this 
great, simple-hearted genius, and also 
to the dry humor which led to a 
perhaps exaggerated dread of the ar- 
tificial and banal in conversation. “I 
have known three great poets,’ wrote 
Mrs. Procter to the present Lord 
Tennyson, ‘Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing and your father, and when they 
chose, they could be more prosaic 
and practical than anybody on earth.” 
But then one suspects that his shy- 
ness and nervousness, especially with 
strangers, had more to do than is com- 
monly supposed with the peculiarities 
of which we have all heard so much. 
Shyness is a thing so difficult to 
realize in the great, that lesser folk 
are apt to imagine it is a mono- 
poly of their own, and that those who 
have attained pre-eminence in any 
sphere of life must be as exempt from 
it on their serene height as the 
dwellers on Olympus. The discom- 
fort and actual misery it may cause 
even to the immortals is too often 
overlooked. ‘The first time I met 
Robertson,”’ said Tennyson, speak- 
ing of some time in the late forties, 
“TI felt that he expected something 
notable from me, because I knew 
that he admired my poems—that 
he wished to pluck the heart from 
my mystery; so for the life of me, 
from pure nervousness, I could talk 
of nothing but beer!’’ And again, 
may there not have been an element 
of sheer defiance—sheer boyish love 
of mischief—in the delight which 








he apparently took in dumfounding 
those who expected him to pose as 
the poet and philosopher? “If you 
folk expect me to talk in blank verse 
every time I open my lips,” a merry 
twinkle in his eye seemed to say, ‘“‘ you 
will be disappointed. I will show 
you that I can call a spade a spade 
with any man.” 

Of all classes of mankind, your 
matter-of-fact, blunt, downright man 
of action not excepted, there is no 
hater of sentimentality like the man 
who is richest in sentiment, in ca- 
pacity for genuine emotion, and the 
young poet who could write at twen- 
ty-four: “True feeling is all that 
is really valuable on the windy side 
of the grave,’’ became the old poet 
who was perhaps ruthlessly quick to 
detect and to pillory the false feeling, 
the affected feeling and the foolish 
feeling which are the main ingredi- 
ents in the attitude of mind known 
as sentimental. 

Lastly, though the suggestion may 
appear to some far-fetched, it seems 
to me that a clue to the poet’s occa- 
sional shortness and irritability of 
manner may be found in a sentence 
contained in a letter from his college 
friend Jeines Spedding, after a visit 
from him. “Certainly,” writes Sped- 
ding, “‘ while he was here our northern 
sun did not display himself to advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, I think he took 
in more pleasure and inspiration 
than any one would have supposed 
who did not know his almost per- 
sonal dislike of the present, what- 
ever it may be.” “His almost 
personal dislike of the present.’”” The 
words have a pathetic significance 
for all those who have studied with 
any degree of sympathetic insight 
that artistic temperament which is 
so often a crown of thorns to its 
possessor while it is a crown of 
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that its griefs are a thousand-fold 
more grievous, its sorrows a thou- 
sand-fold more sorrowful than those 
of other natures less munificently 
endowed, and that its joys are too 
vivid not to pass all too quickly 
the tremulous border line that sep- 
arates a too-keenly-felt happiness 
from something near akin to agony. 
And where the normal sensitiveness 
is exceptionally developed, passing 
into hyper-sensitiveness, and, apart 
from seasons and moods of deep 
despondency and gloom, always there 
in a measure to dim the face of every 
simple, human joy, to throw even 
over Nature herself a mist that 
gathers and thickens and whitens 
till it looks like a shroud—small 
wonder that the present is a thing 
unvalued and unloved! 

Small wonder that the artist, the 
idealist, the poet, forgets himself in 
the past, loses himself in the future, 
escapes for days together to a dream- 
land where the human touch, the 
human voice, reach him from afar, 
but as jarring reminders of the 
present, unwelcome interruptions of 
his difficult repose, his hardly-won 
beatitude. ‘“Annihilate within 
yourself,’ writes Tennyson to Miss 
Sellwood, “these two dreams of 
Space and Time. To me often the 
far-off world seems nearer than the 
present, for in the present is always 
something unreal and indistinct, but 
the other seems a good, solid planet, 
rolling round its green hills and 
paradises to the harmony of more 
steadfast laws. There stream up 
from about me mists of weakness, 
or sin, or despondency, and roll be- 
tween me and the far planet; but 
it is there still.” 


(To be continued) 





rejoicing—a source of infinite solace 
and deliight—to the world. Even at 
its strongest and safest, we know 
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LOCOMOTIVE EXPERIMENTALLY EQUIPPED WITH WIRELESS RECEIVING STATION 


The apparatus above the roof 


has since beea dispensed with 


WIRELESS RAILROADING 


By ROBERT F. GILDER 


Now that wireless messages are sent successfully across thousands of miles of ocean, and 


the Signal Corps of the American Army is planning to communicate between land stations 
and dirgible balloons, if not aeroplanes as well, it is interesting to see what application a 
great railway system is planning to make of wireless telegraphy or telephony, in connec- 


tion with the running of its trains. 


The following article was written after several inter- 


views with Doctor Millener, the Union Pacific’s expert at Omaha.—TuHeE EpiTor. 


AN wireless electric waves be 
utilized in the operation of a 
modern railway system? By 

a long series of experiments, begin- 
ning in the latter part of the year 
1907, the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company has been trying to answer 
this question. Thus far no tests 
have been applied to trans-conti- 
nental trains; but it has been posi- 
tively determined by experiments 
inside the Company’s shop enclosure 
at Omaha, Nebraska, that communi- 
cation with rapidly moving trains by 


wireless telegraphy, or wireless tele- 
phony, is by no means impossible. 
Experiments begun two years ago 
with the object of controlling, by 
wireless communication, railway 
trains running at any rate of speed, 
were started under the direction of 
A. L. Mohler, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Union Pacific 
lines. Employed in the Company’s 
shops at Omaha was Dr. Frederick 
H. Millener, an electrical engineer, 
formerly a practising physician at 
Buffalo, N. Y., who had given a great 
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un 


deal of attention to electrical re- 
search. At odd times in the railway 
shops he had constructed a small 
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before Mr. Mohler and questioned 
regarding the possibility of communi- 
cating with moving trains through 





























ELECTRIC TRUCK 


USED IN 


EARLIEST EXPERIMENTS 


Showing also Dr. Millener and his electric laboratory 


wireless apparatus arranged to ring a 
bell at some distance from the opera- 
tor. At the suggestion of A. J. Whit- 
ford, Superintendent of the Omaha 
shops, he began the construction of 
a larger coil for the purpose of sig- 
nalling an engineer in a building at 
the other end of the shop grounds, 
so that at the ringing of a bell both of 
the big shop whistles could be blown 
simultaneously. So much time, how- 
ever, was consumed in making the coil 
that the two engineers were finally 
connected by an ordinary electric 
wire and bell, and the use of the 
wireless apparatus was not required. 

But the engineer had so carefully 
constructed the coil that its use for 
the purpose of experiments at once 
became apparent. Shortly after it 
was finished, the engineer was called 


the medium of wireless waves. W. 
R. McKeen, at that time Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power and Ma- 
chinery for the Union Pacific road, 
who was present at the interview, 
declared his belief that the engineer 
could arrange a system whereby 
communication with moving trains 
might be established; and Dr. Mil- 
lener stated that he, too, was of 
the opinion that it could be accom- 
plished. Mr. Mohler thereupon di- 
rected that the engineer devote a 
portion of his time to experiments in 
this direction. Experiments begun 
at that time and carried on after the 
retirement of Mr. McKeen were con- 
tinued under his successor, Mr. E. C. 
Fuller. Mr. Mohler’s instructions to 
Dr. Millener did not go beyond a 
warning that he should not interfere 











WIRELESS RAILROADING 
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‘1 any manner with the block signals not be connected with trains or tracks. 

ith which the road is so thoroughly The engineer, however, was allowed 
equipped, nor with the tracks or the the use of a wire stretched along the 
right-of-way, and that wires must road. 
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DR. MILLENER’S FIRST EXPERIMENTAL WIRELESS SENDING STATION 


This station is portable and can be taken apart and quickly put together again 
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Experiments were at once begun 
in the Omaha shops, and they are 
still being carried on. Dr. Mil- 
lener was housed in an old building 
especially arranged by him to serve 
his purpose. He then constructed a 
portable wireless sending station. 

An electric storage-battery car or 
truck, constructed by the Westing- 
house Company, and used on a 
narrow-gauge track for the purpose 
of moving heavy material from 
one part of the shops to another, 
was equipped with wireless appara- 


wireless telegraphy, or remote con- 
trol by wireless, to heavy power 
machinery, and the first practical use 
of wireless by any railway company 
in the world. In November, 1908, 
the same device used on the truck, 
after modification and improvement, 
was attached to a switch engine in 
the Company’s yards, but it was soon 
found from the jolting of the engine 
that the instrument was not “fool- 
proof,” that the sending station must 
be improved, and that additional ap- 
paratus must be constructed to en- 
able the sending station to per- 
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form the special work required 
in railway signalling by wireless. 

After experiments covering 
many months, Dr. Millener con- 
structed a cab signal which 
consisted of a brass box in the 
front of which is a glass disc 
showing a red electric bulb and 
a semaphore. Attached to the 
outside of the box is a gong. 
This signal-box was so placed in 
the cab that the engineer could 
see the glass disc without mov- 
ing from his position at the 
levers. When the current at 
the sending station was thrown 
on, the antennz on the roof of 
the cab caught the electric waves 
and the gong on the signal-box 
clanged loud enough to attract 
the attention of the engineer; 
at the same moment the electric 
bulb blazed, and the semaphore 
assumed the “block’’ or danger 
position following the motion of 
the semaphores of the block- 
signal system. After the first 
experiments with this appara- 
tus, Dr. Mi'lener concentrated 
his energies upon the construc- 














tion of a more perfect arrange- 





AERIAL TOWER ON ROOF OF UNION PACIFIC BOILER- 


SHOPS AT OMAHA 


tus in such a manner that it could 
be easily governed by the operator 
at the control station. The truck was 
started forward, stopped and backed 
with certainty and ease. This was 
the first successful application of 


ment of the signal-box, with the 
result that the improved signal, 
as shown in the illustration on 
page 558 requires no battery in 
order te operate it; and, furthermore, 
it was made virtually ‘‘fool-proof”’; 
that is, its mechanism cannot be tam- 
pered with by the curious. 

Large sums of money have been 
appropriated by the Union Pacific for 
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Photograph by Rinehart, Omaha, Neb. 

DR. FREDERICK 
extended experiments and practical 
tests of the application of wireless 
control to moving trains, nothing 
being deemed too costly which would 
insure greater safety to its employees 
and passengers. The experiments now 
being carried on at the Company's 
shops are attracting unusual interest. 
Communication by wireless has been 
established between the station at the 
shops and the station of the United 


H. 


MILLENER 


States Army Signal Corps at Fort 
Omaha, four miles northwest, which 
has recently been overhauled and 


placed in commission. Between the 
Signal Corps operator and Dr. Millener 
there is now daily communication by 
wireless, and it has been demonstrated 
that the electric truck at the shops 
can be satisfactorily controlled by 
the operator at the fort. 
Aerial towers, the 


of 


summits 
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which are one hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground, have been built 
on the roof of the railroad’s large 
boiler-shop; and occasionally Dr. 
Millener has caught messages from 
various points. On November 9, 
Ig09, the engineer caught a broken 
message from the station at Tampa, 
Florida, which read: ‘‘ The wind—day 
—when—will you—this was”’; and the 
same day another came in from Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan—a brief ‘‘ good 
night.’”” Both messages ended with 
the sign telling whence they were 
sent. The Tampa message was bro- 
ken by an electrical storm. It is one 
of the few known instances where 
a wireless message has been received 
from such a distance overland. Dr. 
Millener is of the opinion that the 
wireless wave followed the course of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers to 
Omaha.* 


In the operation of a wireless plant 
on land, a large area of ground cov- 
ered with metallic netting is required 
to intercept and gather the electric 
waves. For the Union Pacific plant, 
Dr. Millener will utilize the track sys- 
tem of the shop yards and scrap-iron 
piles in the shops, thus securing a far 
more extensive ‘“‘ground”’ than would 
be possible by the use of wire netting. 
The principal idea in wireless telegra- 
phy is to get the wave away with the 
least possible resistance, and an ordi- 
nary electric ground would not be 
sufficient. What is really required 
is a large radiating surface, which 
the engineer says he wil] have in 
the trackage system. Dr. Millener is 
quoted as saying: “There will be no 
danger in thus electrifying the rails. 
We may pass a heavy current through 
the steel, yet a person coming in con- 

tact with the 








Dr. Millener 
has designed a 
unique transfor- 
mer, of great 
power, which he 
is now building 
at the railway 
shops. When 
completed, it 
will weigh two 
and a half tons, 
and will have a 
capacity of one 
hundred thou- 
sand volts and 
fifty kilowatts. 
The condensers 
will consist of 
about five hun- 
dred sheets of 
iron twenty-four 
inches square, 
in oil, which will 
deliver a pow- 











rails would nev- 
er know that a 
high voltage was 
passing through 
them. That per- 
son would also 
have a ground 
connection, so 
there could be 
no conduction 
of electricit Vy 
from the rail to 
the person. It is 
a perfectly safe 
proposition.” 
With the new 
transformer, 
Dr. Millener 
hopes there will 
be no difficulty 
in communicat- 
ing at distances 
equal to that 
from Omaha to 











erful electric 
wave. When in 
operation the 
waves will probably be noticeable on 
telephone wires in the vicinity of 
Omaha. 

* Since this article was written, messages have 
been read from Brant Rock, Mass. (BO), Cleveland 


CX), Chicago, (GO), and New Orleans; also from a 
steamer in the harbor of Havana, 


SIGNAL-BOX, WITH SIGNAL ARM AT ‘‘ BLOCK ”’ 


Europe or the 
Pacific coast. 
Such extensive 
communication will not be commer- 
cially possible, however, he says, 
owing to the powerful current it would 
require. The primary purpose of the 
construction of the transformer is to 
determine the feasibility of controlling 
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UNION PACIFIC BOILER-SHOPS AT OMAHA, SHOWING AERIALS AND ANTENN-® 


railroad signals by wireless, and not 
toinaugurate a long-distance wireless 
system. 

3esides perfecting the operation of 
the wireless signal, the engineer has 
also experimented extensively with 
wireless telephony, and its ultimate 
application in communicating with 
moving trains, which, according to 
the experimenter, is easier than it at 
first appears. In the wireless tele- 
phone the voice of the sender travy- 
els over an invisible ray of light, or 
sustained oscillation, or wave. The 
details of neither of these plans have 
been made public by Dr. Millener, 
beyond the revelation that, in case 
of wireless telephonic communication 
with moving trains, the message to a 
person riding in a passenger coach, 
to which the wireless apparatus is 
attached, is sent to a point along the 
line of railway nearest to the moving 
train by the use of an ordinary tele- 
phone, and there plugged into a 





wireless telephone switchboard in 
order to establish connection with 
the train. Neither the telegraph sig- 
nal nor the wireless telephone has 
been tested outside of the Union 
Pacific shop yards, where they have 
worked satisfactorily. 

Dr. Millener has also devoted 
considerable time to establishing the 
possibility of wireless communication 
in stormy weather, to replace the 
customary service, in sparsely settled 
regions, when the telegraph or tele- 
phone wires are down, and the train 
dispatcher cut off from communica- 
tion with trains. 

The antenne attached to the roof 
of an engine cab, as shown in the 
photograph on page 553, were used 
only in the first experimental stages 
of the work of the engineer. They 
have since been entirely dispensed 
with and, by an ingenious device, 
the electric waves are now made to 
act directly on the locomotive itself. 
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JULES JUSSERAND 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


It was Longfellow who once de- 
clared that ‘“‘autobiography is what 
biography ought to be”; and it was 
Phillips Brooks who once asserted 
that ‘‘to make a perfect biography 
a man’s own self-knowledge ought 
to be united to a stranger’s calm, 
impartial, disinterested judgment— 
a thing not likely to be seen on 
earth.” The history of any litera- 
ture has an autobiographic aspect 
when itis written by a man native 
to the speech which that literature 
has illuminated; and it resembles 
rather a biography when it is com- 
posed by an alien to the tongue. 
The former may be more intimate 
and more sympathetic but the latter 
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‘ 


is more likely to attain the ‘‘calm, 
impartial, disinterested judgment ”’ 
which the good bishop thought 
unlikely to be seen on earth. The 
natural desire of the Germans, for 
example, to magnify themselves, now 
that they are at last a nation, must 
be held responsible for the lack of im- 
partiality and disinterestedness which 
we cannot help discovering in their 
own histories of their own literature. 
The Germans seem to be unwilling to 
measure their writers by the severe 
standards of the permanent and of 
the universal; and the same failing 
can be found in many of our native 
histories of the American branch of 
English literature. On the other 
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hand, certain histories of other lit- 


eratures written by strangers have 


attained to impartiality and disin- 
terestedness. To this day Ticknor’s 
history of Spanish literature has not 
been superseded, although it is now 
three quarters of a century old; and, in 
spite of its obvious shortcomings, there 
is no history of English literature as 
stimulating and as suggestive as 
Taine’s. And now the French Am- 
bassador to the United States has 
published the third volume of his 
own translation of his “Literary His- 
tory of the English People” (written 
originally in his native. tongue), in 
which he has dealt with the marvel- 
lous productivity of the spacious 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Matthew Arnold has recorded 
Sainte-Beuve’s remark that the Eng- 
lish critic had ‘penetrated French 
literature by an interior line.” <A 
compliment similar to that which the 
great French critic paid to his Eng- 
lish disciple can be bestowed with 
even more justice upon M. Jusse- 
rand. Of a truth, he has penetrated 
English literature by an interior line. 
He is master of our language, as this 
translation proves abundantly; he 
has digested the immense mass of in- 
vestigation and criticism which serves 
to elucidate the authors of our tongue; 
he has been diligent in study and 
untiring in research; and he has some- 
how attained to a rich and full under- 
standing of the racial spirit of which 
literature is only one expression. He 
is as shrewd as he is sympathetic; and 
his shrewdness and his sympathy 
have worked in partnership. It did 
not need the avowal in the preface 
to let us know that the writing of this 
book was a labor of love. Arduous 
and protracted as the task may have 
been, it was obviously sustained by 
the keen interest which is ever rooted 
in affection. 


The task is immense [so the author 
tells us in his preface]; its charm can 
scarcely be described. No one can un- 
derstand who has not been there himself 
the delight found in those far-off retreats, 
sanctuaries beyond the reach of worldly 
troubles. In the case of English litera- 


ture, the delight is the greater from the 
fact that those distant realms are not the 
realms of death absolute; daylight is per- 
ceived in the distance; the continuity of 
life is felt. The dead of Westminster have 
left behind them a posterity, youthful in 
its turn and life-giving. The descendants 
move around us; under our eyes the in- 
heritors of what has been prepare what 
shall be. In this lies one of the great at- 
tractions of this literature and of French 
literature too. Like the French it has its 
remote origin; it is ample, beautiful, 
measureless; no one will go the round of it; 
it is impossible to write its complete his- 
tory. . . . And with all that immense past 
and those far-distant origins, these two 
literatures have a splendid present be- 
tokening a splendid future. Both are 
alive to-day and vigorous. . . . They are 
ready for transformations, not for death. 
Side by side or face to face, in peace or 
war, both literatures, as both peoples, have 
been in touch for centuries, and in spite of 
hates and jealousies they have more than 
once vivified each other. 


Here M. Jusserand has suggested 
perhaps the most salient characteris- 
tic of his monumental work. It isa 
study of English literature by a 
scholar who is equally familiar with 
French literature. Its author is also 
the editor of that admirable series of 
brief biographies, ‘‘Les Grands Ecri- 
vains Frangais,’”’ suggested appar- 
ently by Lord Morley’s collection of 
English Men-of-Letters, and cer- 
tainly not inferior to that in the skill 
with which it has been conducted 
and in the lofty level at which it has 
been maintained. M. Jusserand loves 
English literature, no doubt—this 
history is here to prove his ardent 
affection. But he loves French lit- 
erature also; and he knows the one 
as well as he knows the other. To 
him both are alive; and this is per- 
haps the second most obvious char- 
acteristic of his book. The poets 
and prose-writers of the past start 
into life in his pages. They stand 
forth as living men, full of red blood. 
They are not pale figures immured 
in a library; they are human beings 
tingling with vitality, men even as 
we are, who lived and suffered and 
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who wrote to express themselves in 
the full ardor of their energy. 

M. Jusserand unites Teutonic thor- 
oughness with Gallic grace. His re- 
search has been as strenuous and as 
meticulous as any German could de- 
mand; but the result of his study is 
presented with a felicity which is es- 
sentially French. He brings to the 
investigation of English literature a 
mind trained by the Latin tradition 
to apply the universal and permanent 
standards. That is to say, friendly 
as he is and admiring in his attitude, 
he is free from the ancestor-worship 
which disqualifies a large proportion 
of the British and American writers 
about English literature. Heis never 
unjust; he is always cordial; but he is 
unfailingly frank in reporting, the 
results of*his own weighing and meas- 
uring.. Even in dealing with Shake- 
speare he avoids the tone of dithy- 
rambic rhapsody which colored Victor 
Hugo’s book. M. Jusserand’s insight 
and his sanity and his fundamental 
honesty contrast most favorably with 
the uncritical adulation of another 
foreigner, Mr. George Brandes, who 
refused to see any spots on the sun of 
his idolatry. M. Jusserand is no Par- 
see, even when he is offering incense 
to Shakespeare. His eulogy is ample 
enough, but it is never unrestrained 
and therefore uncritical—as Swin- 
burne’s was, only too often. 

It is in this latest volume that the 
French Ambassador deals with Shake- 
speare—the supreme test for any 
historian of English literature. And 
it is not too much to say that the 
portrait of Shakespeare the man and 
the analysis of Shakespeare the dram- 
atist here presented can withstand 
comparison with any hitherto un- 
dertaken in any language. Indeed, 
the assertion may be risked, that 
nowhere else can there be found a 
more helpful criticism of the greatest 
of English poets. The greatness M. 
Jusserand sees clearly and makes 
every reader see also. But this glow 
of appreciation does not warm him 
into overlooking the abundant ar- 
tistic inequalities which characterize 
Shakespeare’s plays. Better than 


‘plot in some of his later plays. 
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any of his predecessors has M. Jus- 
serand made plain the close rela- 
tion between the towering tragedies 
which we now reverently study in 
the library, and the turbulent and tu- 
multuous Elizabethan audiences for 
whom for they were written. It was 
for the London playgoer of those spa- 
cious days, a creature of rude likings 
and of primitive tastes, bold, hearty, 
robust, callous and eager, that Shake- 
speare composed his plays, comic 
and tragic, and the playwright seems 
to have taken no thought of posterity, 
and to have cared little or nothing for 
the fame these plays might bring him 
after they had served their purpose 
on the stage of the playhouse where 
he had an interest in the takings at 
the door. It is in this attitude that 
we can find the key to the vulgarity 
of some of Shakespeare's clowns, and 
to the huddled slovenliness of the 
That 
these defects exist is undeniable; 
and M. Jusserand never shrinks from 
stating them, each in its turn. And 
he is, therefore, under no suspicion 
when he comes to declare Shake- 
speare’s incomparable gift of en- 
dowing characters with life, and of 
setting before us a gallery of human 
beings unrivalled in the works of any 
other poet. 

It would be pleasant, if the limi- 
tations of space permitted, to dwell 
on the vigorous common-sense with 
which M. Jusserand handles the vexed 
questions of Shakesperian criticism,— 
the character and extent of Shake- 
speare’s education, for example, and 
the range of his reading. He makes 
it clear that Shakespeare did not care 
greatly for books, except as the tools 
of his trade. He reveals himself as 
disinterested and free from any bias 
in favor of the authors of his own lan- 
guage; and he quotesin a note Mr. 
John M. Robertson’s assertion that 
Montaigne’s essays are “‘the source 
of the greatest expansive movement”’ 
of Shakespeare’s mind, only to dis- 
miss this as an “‘inacceptable ccn- 
clusion.”” He believes that if Shake- 
speare had small Latin and less Greek, 
he had at least a fair familiarity with 
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French, and that he was thus able to 
make use of the frequent French 
translations of classic authors which 
had not then been rendered into Eng- 
lish. He waves aside all the accumu- 
lated parallelisms laboriously heaped 
up by the late Churton Collins in the 
vain effort to prove that Shakespeare 
had a first-hand knowledge of the 
Greek dramatic poets — especially 
Euripides. And he sweeps away also 
the unconvincing evidence of many ad- 
mirers to prove that Shakespeare was 
really appreciated in his own time. 

‘‘Many critics are like woodpeck- 
ers,’ so Longfellow once declared, 
‘‘who instead of enjoying the fruit 
and shadow of a tree, hop inces- 
santly around the trunk, picking 
holes in the bark to discover some 
little worm or other.” From this 
pettiness M. Jusserand is wholly free. 
He views his subject amply and 
boldly, noting the defects but spend- 
ing his strength in bringing out the 
nobler qualities. He recognizes the 
English race as it is: and he does not 
expect to find in it characteristics 
really incompatible with its excel- 
lences. In the Tudor days, so he 
reminds us, 


the three layers of races that had, in 
olden time, been superimposed in Eng- 
land, had become fused into one whole 
during the fourteenth century; their union 
was now intimate. By process of analysis, 
however, as nothing can be lost nor can 
entirely vanish, it would be possible to 
trace out again the main lines of temper 
of each; the readiness of speech of the Celts, 
the lyricism and gravity of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, the inquiring, ingenious and practical 
mind of the Franco-Normans, their gift 
for observation and raillery. Saxon seri- 
ousness and Norman irony combined to 
make English humor. Only a few traces 
appeared of what is so characteristic of 
races strongly permeated by Latin ideas— 
the sense of measure, the self-restraint, the 
art of selection, the love of straight lines, 
the disdain for details, the desire to con- 
centrate attention on one single central 
point; such sedate tastes, in fine, that 
among England’s nearest neighbors, the 
French, none of the means proper to 
comedy were allowed in tragedy. 


And on another page he tells us 
that the English dramatic poets 
liked the full liberty of blank verse 
wherein they could keep near “‘to re- 
alities and to nature, and yet avoid 
platitude and vulgarity. Marlowe 
felt that this was the kind of poetry 
best suited to his public; just as 
parks in the English style suit Eng- 
land, and gardens a la fran¢aise, Ver- 
sailles. We are, in France, for clear 
and straight lines, we love box-bor- 
dered walks and rime-bordered verses; 
every one to his own taste.” 

Although it has seemed best to dwell 
at length on M. Jusserand’s apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, it must not be 
supposed that this is the only superb 
portrait in these three volumes. Quite 
as effective, each in its own degree, 
are the characterizations of Chaucer 
and Spenser. Indeed, the studies of 
Henry VIII and of Elizabeth demand 
equal praise; and that these two 
rulers should have been considered 
elaborately, although they contributed 
little to literature, is evidence that 
M. Jusserand was justifying the title 
he has ¢hosen to give his book. It is 
a Literary History of the English 
People that he has undertaken, and 
not merely a history of English litera- 
ture. And it needs to be noted, also, 
that although he is a master of criti- 
cal method, and has the fourfold qual- 
ification of the real critic—insight 
and equipment, disinterestedness and 
sympathy,—he has here preferred to 
be the literary historian rather than 
the literarycritic, pure andsimple. His 
book is no chronological collection of 
monographs on separate authors; it 
is truly a history, with the unity and 
the movement proper to history. It 
is a history of the English people as 
they have expressed themselves in 
literature, with full recognition of 
the fact that they expressed them- 
selves also in the other arts—as well 
as in life itself. 

The two volumes of the French 
original are reproduced in the Eng- 
lish translation in three volumes. 
Indeed, the English version is not 
fairly to be described as a translation, 
since it is the work of the author him- 
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self, who has chosen to rehandle his 
material in our language for our bene- 
fit, modifying his conclusions here and 
there and amplifying points likely to 
be of more interest to readers of Eng- 
lish than to readers of French. This 
translation, if such it must be called, 
is added evidence of M. Jusserand’s 
mastery of our alien tongue. The 
style is clear, with a French felicity 
of phrase and with a French incisive- 
ness. It is vigorous and idiomatic; 
and it can also attain to a large ampli- 
tude and to a lofty elevation. Very 
rarely, indeed, does it betray the au- 
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thor’s alien birth. Even in minor 
matters of orthography, this French- 
man shows that he does not feel him- 
self a stranger. He selects for his 
own use spellings which seem to him 
fit and proper, rime and rimester, for 
example, and eclog. And, of course, 
he is careful to preserve the original 
orthography of all the many pas- 
sages which he has occasion to quote 
—passages serving, therefore, to re- 
mind the casual reader of those many 
simplifications which have taken place 
in English spelling during the past 
three centuries. 
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TWO SPIRITS 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER van RENSSELAER 
I 


I am the master-spirit, Love the King. 
Hardly is in the whole world anything 
Beneath the sun and stars but when I say 
“Do this or that,” it maketh answer ‘‘ Yea.” 
Empires and conquests, friendships, pieties, 
I wreck and ravage if I so but please; 

And wreck and ravage, hatred and despair 
Of men and gods, my mandate may repair. 
All other powers unto my footstool bring 
Their tribute, so to worship Love the King. 


II 


Nay, royal brother, look on me, a slave, 

And boast not potency to blast or save. 

Here in the dust I stand, the only one 

Greater than thou beneath the stars and sun. 

I work no ruin, but the spent revive; 

And whom thou slayest, lo, I make alive. 

Stronger in suppliance lifted is my hand, 

O King, than thy bright sceptre of command. 

The Lords of Life their utmost empire gave 

Not unto thee but unto Love the Slave. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUPERANNUA- 
TION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By ALCOTT W. STOCKWELL 


I 


Hp\HE leisurely habits 
> of our ancestors, 
when practising 
the arts of peace, 
did not tend to 
superannuation. 
It required the 
conditions of a 
more complex economic system to add 
to human life that mechanical element 
by the infusion of which a consid- 
erable part of mankind became trans- 
formed into machines and subject 
to the elementary disabilities of 
wear and tear. Thus it was that 
the modern problem of superan- 
nuation arose coincidently with the 
development of the latest, or indus- 
trial, stage of economic evolution. 

The wonderful achievements in 
the industrial realm, however, pro- 
foundly affected society as a whole. 
Substantially all ranks became in- 
fected with the industrial spirit; 
whole communities adopted the hab- 
its of the industrial life; and there 
was a widespread tendency to fol- 
low the pace set by the industrial 
army. The inevitable excesses which 
accompanied this phase acted as a 
stimulus in the artificial production 
of a prematurely disabled class of 
such proportions as to challenge the 
attention of students and publicists. 
From this nucleus, reinforced by the 
regular accessions of incapacitated 
chargeable to the normal operation 
of economic forces, we may trace 
the growth of the superannuated as 
a type which has taken rank among 
the social phenomena of the day. 

It is plain, however, that the 





modern problem of superannuation 
differs from that of our forefathers 
in degree rather than in kind. The 
social malady which was originally 
sporadic has become endemic. To 
appreciate the potentiality of the 
forces that make for social progress, 
however, we need only compare the 
standards of our remote ancestors 
with those of our contemporaries; and 
to glance at a few historical land- 
marks which signalize the advance 
of civilization as reflected in the lot 
of the superannuated man. 


II 


Our savage ancestors, we know, 
were akin to the beasts through the 
dominance of instinct. Civilized 
man does not, of course, altogether 
disclaim kinship with the lower ani- 
mals, since he, too, is more or less 
a creature of impulse. Here again 
the difference is largely a question of 
degree; but it is more than that—it 
is, as commonly defined, the relative 
subjection of the animal to the 
higher instincts, and in particular 
the ascendency of the instinct for 
humanity. We read with compos- 
ure of the doings of primitive man 
who was accustomed to be rid of the 
aged or disabled by leaving them in 
their tracks to perish by hunger or 
exposure. We reason that a state 
of savagery was the cause and the 
practice of cruelty the effect. Man- 
kind, however, was destined for a 
higher state than savagery. Along 
the trail of its progress are scattered 
many landmarks of varying signifi- 
cance. Among those of immediate 
interest is the unique example of the 
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Spartans who worked out their sal- 
vation some five hundred years be- 
fore the Christianera. In the solution 
of the problem of superannuation, 
however, their anomalous society ap- 
pears to have made hardly perceptible 
gain on the score of humanity and 
civilization. Their plan, neverthe- 
less, was characterized by a higher 
intelligence and possessed the saving 
graces (?) of economy and method. 
To select during the age of infancy 
however, and to condemn to death 
by exposure those children who 
appeared likely to become prema- 
turely superannuated burdens of the 
state, implied an omniscience which 
was quite foreign to the Spartan char- 
acter and to a stage of society which 
had not reached beyond barbarism. 
We can count some gain in passing 
from savagery to barbarism. Thence 
onward the rate of progress is accel- 
erated. And for this we are thankful, 
since our interest is really centred 
upon the modern age. Our atten- 
tion is bound to focus itself upon the 


phenomena of modern civilization as 
developed in the industrial stage; 
and in the earlier days of this period 
we find reference to an example of a 
now familiar type but which in the 
year 1825 must have been compara- 


tively rare. Happily, too, the at- 
tendant circumstances in this instance 
were of such a nature as to invite 
comment. 

The delightful author of the ‘‘ Essays 
of Elia’’ spent thirty-three years of 
his life as a clerk in an accountant’s 
office. The work with advancing 
age grew more and more irksome, 
and he longed for “a few years be- 
tween the grave and the desk.”’ His 
final emancipation in 1825, at the 
age of fifty, came about through the 
magnanimity of his employers, who 
retired him with a pension for the 
rest of his life. There is an effective 
plea for “The Superannuated Man”’ 
in Lamb’s autobiographical essay 
which bears that title. He describes 
the change from the “strict cellular 
discipline”’ of thirty-three years’ desk- 
work as “passing into another 
world.”’ In the first flush of his 
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liberty he declares that “a man can 
never have too much time to him- 
self nor too little to do. Had Ia 
son I would christen him Nothing-to- 
do; he should do nothing.” He 
gradually adjusted himself to the 
new conditions. “I have time for 
everything,” he writes. ‘I can visit 
a sick friend. I can spare to go to 
church without grudging the huge 
fragment which it used to seem to 
cut out of the holiday. I have done 
all that I came into this world to do 

and have the rest of the day 
to myself.” 


III 


In the progressive adjustment of 
society to the novel conditions of the 
industrial stage, the abnormal or 
barbarous factors have inevitably 
given way before the ascending in- 
fluence of the normal or humane 
sentiments; but the process of ad- 
justment is interminable. The fruits 
of the harsher struggle in the sphere of 
modern industry appear in various 
forms. In England, where these 
fruits have been subject to most 
careful analysis, public attention 
has been drawn to a physically de- 
teriorated type of humanity. The 
results in other European countries 
have been less pronounced, while in 
America this English form of social 
infirmity can hardly be said to have 
reached beyond a sporadic stage. 
There is, however, a form common 
to all countries and in all countries 
the most common. It is the form 
usually designated as superannuation. 

It is the glory and distinguishing 
mark of our civilization that we 
customarily accept the challenge of 
any problem affecting the common 
weal. The problem of the super- 
annuated has been no exception to 
the rule. Government, which is the 
largest employer of labor, becomes 
the factor of prime importance in 
a consideration of the question; 
and civilized government has, in 
general, assumed the responsibilities 
of its burden in a noteworthy mannet. 
In our own country, however, we 
owe what success has been achieved 
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in solving the problem to the great 
private corporations,* while to the 
government we have so far looked 
in vain for measures to relieve its 
superannuated civil employees. 

This is for several reasons a re- 
markable fact. Most remarkable, in- 
deed, is the mere existence of the 
fact at all. It is hardly explica- 
ble that such a phenomenon should 
be encountered in the case of a 
representative government operated 
by the will of the majority of a 
citizenship alleged to be among the 
world’s most intelligent; and more 
especially when the units composing 
that citizenship freely acknowledge 
the justice of the allegation. It is 
difficult to determine accurately the 
period in which America as a nation 
became sensible of its nomination 
by destiny to be the chosen people 
among the moderns; but several 
generations have appeared since the 
idea became impregnated in the 
American consciousness; and nowa- 
days it is merely second nature that 
we regard the United States as a 
leader among the nations. We ha- 
bitually assume that our country is, 
and of right ought to be, the most 
democratic of democracies as well 
as the most powerful of the great 
powers; that pre-eminence in the 
qualities of intelligence and enter- 
prise is a birthright of its people; 
and that it is destined in the very 
nature of things to pave the world’s 
way in the march of progress. Nor 
do we lack convincing arguments 
to support this optimistic attitude. 
We point, on the one hand, to the 
record of success in dealing with 
those fundamental problems con- 
cerning life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness whose solution was 
foreordained by our immortal Con- 
stitution. On thé other hand, our 
achievements in the domain of the 
material receive universal recogni- 
tion in the unconscious homage of 
the peoples of the earth who flock 
to our shores by numbers unprece- 

* See McClure’s Magazine, December, 1908; the 
Review of Reviews, October; 1908; and the Annals 


of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March, 1909. 
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dented in the annals of the world’s 
migrations. 

Would it be unpatriotic to suggest 
a slight discrepancy between our 
claims and our accomplishments? 
To the intelligent foreigner who 
compares the one with the other 
must we not appear somewhat enig- 
matical? He must find it hard, at 
any rate, to reconcile the professed 
faith in our government with our 
reluctance to entrust to it some of 
the universally recognized functions 
of government. He might even 
conclude that we lack the courage 
of our convictions. The testimony 
seemingly points to a lack of suffi- 
cient working faith in our own 
government to confide to it, for 
example, the control or operation 
of those natural monopolies which 
for decades have been operated or 
controlled as a matter of course by 
other governments. 

It would not be easy to find a 
civilized government other than ours 
which does not own and operate its 
own telegraph system. If we cross 
the sea we meet in England, our 
first stopping-place, a system greatly 
superior to ours in equipment, quality 
of service, and cheapness of rates. 
Apparently, lack of faith in our 
government’s ability to conduct the 
business can alone explain our ac- 
quiescence in relatively inferior ser- 
vice at comparatively extortionate 
tates. The question of establishing 
postal savings banks is now, tardily 
enough, before Congress. In view of 
the uniformly favorable experience 
of other countries, and of the ac- 
knowledged benefits which would 
follow their introduction in our own 
country, it is hardly credible that 
some scheme of postal savings banks 
will fail of adoption. But why, 
again, this tardy action in reference 
to a simple matter of public business 
the benefits of which other nations 
have enjoyed for years and years? 
Is it because we fear that the deli- 
cate fabric of our government will 
be smirched by contact with an 
actual business proposition? We are 
certainly not ready to admit that 
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the leading nation lacks the ability 
to accomplish what other govern- 
ments have accomplished. Perhaps, 
after all, it is simply our extreme 
individualism which is averse to 
collective action. It is, however, 
an axiom of the practically-minded 
that that government is best which 
best serves the governed. Judged 
by this criterion our own hardly 
rises to the dignity of its position 
as “the best government on God’s 
green earth.” 


IV 


An interesting incident of the past 
ed in American Federal affairs has 
een the agitation among civil- 
service employees for the privilege 
of establishing under governmental 
auspices a scheme of old-age insur- 
ance to provide against the evils 
of superannuation. An _ organiza- 
tion of national scope among gov- 
ernment employees, known as the 
United States Civil Service Retire- 
ment Association, has proposed a 
plan which is designed to retire 
the so-called superannuated on annui- 
ties created by deductions from the 
salaries of employees. It provides 
in effect a compulsory savings account 
for every employee of the civil 
service. It is in no sense a scheme 
of government pensions, since the 
cost to the national treasury will be 
merely the nominal expense of ad- 
ministration. A bill* embodying these 
main features has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives 
by the chairman of the Committee 


on Reform in the Civil Service. It 
is restricted in its scope, however, 
to the District of Columbia. 
There is food for reflection in a 
comparison of this cautious and 
tentative measure with the practice 
among the other great world powers, 
where the principle of civil pensions 
is so firmly established as to be 
deemed an indispensable factor in 
the administration of civilized gov- 
ernment. The United States is 
practically the only civilized country 
which has failed to make provision 
for its superannuated civil employees. 
A tabular statement has been com- 
piled from the 21st Annual Report 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(beginning page 242), which is in- 
tended to show the approximate 
status of superannuated civil servants 
under ordinary conditions in Euro- 
pean countries. (See foot of page.) 
Such a comparison is at least 
suggestive of our national limita- 
tions. For we very well know that 
nations as well as individuals are 
subject to human fallibility. Neither 
nation nor individual is capable of 
achieving a perfectly well-rounded 
growth. The evolutionary history of 
the United States is marked by exces- 
sive development in some directions 
and by a lack of progress in others; 
and our present stage, as we must 
admit, does not meet in all respects 
the test of civilization. To illustrate 
this truth is a task more righteous 
than gracious. Our present purpose 
may be served, however, by reference 
to a single though serious short- 
coming for which there is a partial 
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excuse in the natural tendencies 
peculiar to our social organization. 
These tendencies have resulted in 
the growth of an extreme individu- 
alism, which is responsible for an 
undue zeal in the pursuit of selfish 
ends and an attitude of relative pas- 
sivity or indifference toward matters 
affecting the general good. 

So thoroughly established, indeed, 
is the individualistic temperament 
in this country that men of promi- 
nence do not hesitate to raise the 
issue of propriety, or even to question 
the legitimacy of governmental in- 
itiative, in the sphere of civil pen- 
sions. The conclusive answer to 
such objections, of course, is found 
in the records of contemporary civ- 
ilization. We may also refer to the 
attitude of a large and increasing 
-number of American students toward 
a modern conception of the functions 
of government. By them it is held 
to be a privilege, not to say a duty, 
of government to emphasize the 
altruistic or human element in the 
conduct of its affairs and to maintain 
an advanced position in the field 
of social progress. Thus it is be- 
lieved that the government ought 
within reasonable bounds, if expe- 
dient from the stand-point of human- 
ity, to adopt the highest standard 
touching the welfare of its servants 
in reference to such matters as hours 
of labor, rates of compensation, lia- 
bility for injuries, and pensions. 

The argument, indeed, in favor of 
the adoption by the government of 
a civil pension scheme is apparently 
simple enough. So logical a propo- 
sition is it, in fact, that in a recital 
of the practical advantages of the 
scheme one might feel the diffidence 
which arises from a consciousness of 
threshing over old straw and rais- 
ing a question which ought evidently 
no longer to persist. The apparent 
absence, however, of accurate infor- 
mation concerning the utilitarian 
basis of the pension idea is a legiti- 
mate excuse for reiterating some 
established facts. 

The retirement or pension scheme, 
then, is an integral part of the merit 
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system which lies at the foundation 
of governmental employment. Ex- 
perience has proved and common- 
sense teaches that the business of 
the government can be effectually 
conducted only by adherence to a 
general standard of practical effi- 
ciency for its employees. The 
maintenance of such a_ standard 
involves the displacement by young 
and active men of those who in 
service become disabled or superan- 
nuated. From a humane and civ- 
ilized view-point this can mean 
nothing less than adequate provision, 
in some form of pension, particularly 
to relieve the distress of the disabled 
or infirm, and in general to afford 
the enjoyment of that leisure which 
is the reward of faithful service. On 
the purely practical side such a provi- 
sion is self-compensatory, so to speak, 
through its power to attract and 
retain the most desirable classes of 
employees. And in view of the mu- 
tuality of these interests it appears 
that the total cost of operating a 
pension or retirement scheme, which 
is the solution of the whole matter, 
may be justly shared between the 
government and its servants. 

The writer cannot forbear invit- 
ing attention to what appears to be 
a notably well-balanced pension or 
retirement scheme as embodied in 
House bill 1562, reported by the 
House Committee on Railroads to the 
Massachusetts State Legislature under 
date of April 15, 1909. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a pension system in behalf 
of the employees of the Boston & 
Maine railroad corporation under the 
management of a board of trustees 
representing both the corporation 
and the employees. Certain func- 
tions of the board are to be exercised 
subject to the joint approval of the 
State insurance commissioner and 
State actuary, while such matters 
as the classification of employees and 
establishment of age limits are sub- 
ject to approval by the directors of 
the railroad corporation. 

A noteworthy feature of this sys- 
tem relates to the creation of the 
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pension fund, which consists of two 
parts. One part, made up of deposits 
from the employees of three per 
cent. of their wages, is to furnish the 
basis upon retirement for a life 
annuity payable monthly; the other 
part is to consist of a separate fund 
contributed entirely by the railroad 
corporation. From this there will 
be paid to every annuitant for life a 
monthly pension equal in amount and 
in addition to the annuity. 

Since the above paragraph was 
written the pension scheme has been 
submitted to the employees of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad corporation 
and has been by them accepted. The 
scheme is now (December, 1909) be- 
fore the directors of the corporation 
with every probability of approval 
and adoption. 

While in the United States the 
idea, itself, of civil pensions is still 
in the debatable stage, it does not 
lack for champions among those 
familiar with actual conditions. It is 
not too much to say that knowledge 


of the facts implies acceptance of 


the scheme. Heads of departments 
at Washington have repeatedly put 
themselves on record in favor of a 
humane retirement scheme for super- 
annuated employees who are necessa- 
rily a serious detriment to efficient 
administration. 

Certain interesting facts concerning 
the employees of the executive civil 
service of the United States are 
disclosed in Census Bulletin ninety- 
four, published by the Bureau of the 
Census. It is shown that on July 1, 
1907, there was a total of 6523 em- 
ployees in the executive civil service 
sixty-five years of age or over. In 
the District of Columbia practically 
one government employee in fourteen 
is at least sixty-five years of age. 

An investigation conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission by 
direction of the President in 1906 
brought out certain facts in regard 
to the 1626 employees over sixty- 
five years of age in the departmental 
service at Washington. Of this total 
934 were veterans and 692 civilians, 
and only eighty-three were appointed 
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through open competitive examina- 
tion. By subtracting from the total 
actual salaries of these employees 
the total as would be if the salaries 
were adjusted on the basis of thor- 
oughly efficient employees, it was 
found that the annual loss to the 
government through lack of efficiency 
due to superannuation was slightly 
over $400,000 in Washington alone. 
(See pages 11 and 12, “23d Annual 
Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission.”’ 

In an address delivered May 21, 
1906, at the annual meeting of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of 
Maryland, our President, then Secre- 
tary Taft, spoke strongly in favor of 
pensions for government employees. 
“IT hope sometime,” he said, ‘‘that 
we will come to the establishment of 
a civil pension system for civil ser- 
vants who have, after years of service, 
reached an age when they can no 
longer be active. The system which 
soulless corporations adopt because 
they know it to be to the benefit of 
their stockholders, it seems to me, 
can safely be adopted by our govern- 
ment for the benefit of the men who 
serve it... . Ultimately, I believe, 
we will come to the time when the 
government will take care of its faith- 
ful servants by pensioning them.” * 


V 


The force of the economic argument 
for the systematic relief of the bur- 
dens of superannuation is now al- 
most universally recognized. There 
is gradually developing, however, a 
higher or altruistic conception of the 
problem which is based upon what 
may be termed the human argument; 
and the broadening of the conception 
is naturally enough marked by a 
proportionate expansion of the field 
of the problem. We are to antici- 
pate, in other words, a logical and 
universal demand for insurance to 
protect the inalienable right of every 
man to the enjoyment of that leisure 
which is earned by the performance 

* Page 175, 24th Annual Report of the U. S. Civil 


Service Commission for the year ended June 30, 
1907. 
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of his share of service in the world’s 
work. One may hesitate in this 
practical age to venture into the 
realm of ideals which this concep- 
tion implies. Nevertheless it may be 
remembered that to-day’s ideal is 
the realization of to-morrow. It 
would not be easy to find a better 
exposition of this idealistic phase 
than that contained in the history 
of the Honorable John Bigelow, of 
New York. When asked, two years 
ago, on the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday, to what he attributed his 
length of life, he declared the efficient 
cause to be his retirement from active 
business before he had reached the age 
of fifty. This release, however, did 
not imply idleness. He intimated 
that he had since led the sedulous 
life, but that his activities had been 
confined in congenial channels unob- 
structed by the burdensome cares 
of the average lot. To Mr. Bigelow— 
editor, diplomat and author—such 
an ideal plan of life was quite practi- 
cable. Few of us at the present stage 
of civilization are eligible for this 


privileged class. 

It may be worthy of note, however, 
that in the year 2000 the usual age 
of release from bread-winning pur- 


suits, according to Mr. Bellamy 
(who is as good authority as another 
touching that time), coincides with 
the period of Mr. Bigelow’s retire- 
ment. And it may be further re- 
marked that the men of the year 
2000 retire from motives similar to 
those which actuated Mr. Bigelow. 
It was his desire to cease, not from 
industry, but from industry limited 
to commercial ends; to enjoy the 
exercise of faculties dedicated to 
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the pursuits of the higher life; and 
to experience the possession of lei- 
sure. 

For leisure, it has been said, is the 
world’s most valuable asset. One 
of the chief aims of civilization is not 
to make but to diminish labor in 
order to gain leisure. It was a 
motto of the founders of the historic 
Brook Farm Community in 1841 
that true wealth is leisure to live in 
all the faculties of the soul. The 
founders were not, in the ordinary 
sense, well balanced—few of us are 
well balanced in any sense —and 
their enterprise was a practical failure. 
Nevertheless, as idealists they ful- 
filled a mission in the world, nor 
were they wholly lacking in pro- 
phetic insight. 

The idealistic is not usually the 
side of immediate importance. In 
contrast with the actual, however, 
the ideal may be of practical advan- 
tage through the activity of the 
imagination by affording a spur to 
continuance of effort in a specific di- 
rection. Thus the man of imagina- 
tion possesses a distinct and obvious 
advantage over the man with a purely 
practical turn of mind. The former, 
for example, unconsciously perceives 
the intimate relation to social progress 
of a retirement scheme for civil- 
service employees. The full signifi- 
cance of the movement, however, 
and its appropriate place in the cause 
of civilization are not at present 
generally apprehended. It is never- 
theless true that the scheme for 
adequate and humane treatment of 
superannuated civil-service employees 
is an essential although incidental 
step in the evolution of society. 














THE SPIRIT OF FLAUBERT 
By ELLEN FITZGERALD 


TRAVELLER in France is sure 
to find Rouen a city of absorb- 
ing interest. He re-reads the 

glory of the old Norman capital in her 
Gothic architecture, recalls the lurid 
romance, or rather tragedy, of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and is sure to remember that 
here Corneille was born. But if his in- 
terest is in the art of writing, if he is 
under the spell of prose as a literary 
instrument, Rouen is more than all 
these the home of Gustave Flaubert. 
It was his spirit, so tense, so sombre, 
so self-effacing, that put me in a 
pilgrim mood when, not long ago, I 
looked upon all he had looked upon— 
the idle dull city, the spreading Seine 
and the far-off hills. I felt a kind 
of awesome piety toward this ascetic 
of literature as I came upon the old 
Ho6tel Dieu where he was born, and 
did full reverence to his austere 
devotion to art when I sat long hours 
in a grassy nook in the city park be- 
fore the simple monument his coun- 
trymen had placed there, a monument 
as unique as the man it honors. 

Very little of Flaubert’s life or work 
does the white slab shrinking into 
the park wall reveal. It is as imper- 
sonal a memorial as the most im- 
personal of writers could have wished. 
A delicate, nude figure, holding a 
scroll inscribed with the pitifully 
short list of Flaubert’s writings, 
looks intently toward the upper 
corner of the slab at a bas-relief of 
the author’s head, whose eyes are not 
toward the figure, but beyond it. 
A graceful, gracious tribute to Flau- 
bert this is; but how little it tells of 
the traveller, the scholar, the critic, 
and above all the novelist whose 
method in fiction is one to conjure 
with. It was not the presence of 
the monument, however, nor even 
a cursory review of the books on 
the scroll beginning with “ Madame 
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Bovary,’’ which could renew in one 
the spirit of Flaubert. That is won 
from his letters; 2 spirit which fused 
my whole thought of Flaubert in 
this, his native city, a spirit critical, 
impassioned, stimulative, and, too, 
a spirit Flaubert dreaded to reveal— 
personal. It was echoes from these 
letters that urged me to Rouen, and 
once there they became the living 
voice of the man who wrote them, a 
voice harsh and rasping at times, but 
withal the voice of one to whom 
literature was the supreme passion. 
To interpret these letters in any 
but a serious mood would do wrong 
to the man who wrote them. First 
of all, their existence is one of the 
inevitable ironies occurring in all 
biography. Here was a man of 
severest life and doctrine, emphatic 
in his teaching that an author’s self 
is nothing; that what is lyrical, con- 
fessional, intimate, or of any personal 
bias whatever, is unworthy of art. 
Yet his letters are nearly as volumi- 
nous as his novels, letters as self- 
revealing as any in literary biography. 
They do not gratify any idle curios- 
ity eager for the details of a great 
man’s life. Rather from them comes 
a power quickening us to a sense of 
art, especially of the art of writing. 
Literature was to Flaubert more than 
life, his success in it more than any- 
thing life could offer. It was to him 
a deity. To it he consecrated him- 
self with all the ardor of a devotee, 
moaning only that he brought too 
little to the sacrifice, that he was all 
unworthy a place in its sacred temple. 
How vividly I remembered he was 
not out of his teens when he wrote 
that he would give all the science 
past, present and to come, all the 
stupid erudition of research, for two 
verses of Lamartine, or of Victor 
Hugo; and how inexorable he was 
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to the woman who loved him, when 
he declared that there was nothing 
in the world for him but “les beaux 
vers, les phrases bien tournées, harmo- 
nieuses, chantantes; au dela, rien.”’ 

With this ideal of Flaubert in 
mind, it was surely in place to look 
critically at the scroll, and one might 
well acknowledge that prose fiction 
has no finer presentment of detail 
than his “Madame Bovary”; “Sa- 
lambo” is resplendent with pictures; 
“St. Antoine” stays in the memory 
as prose of deep harmony. It was 
easy, too, to deduce from his pre- 
dilection for form Flaubert’s theory 
of art. “The aim of art is the 
Beautiful above everything,” is his 
doctrine. ‘‘I am convinced that all 
is an affair of style, or rather of 
tournure d’aspect. There are neither 
beautiful nor vile subjects, and it 
should be established as an axiom, 
in regarding them from the point of 
view of pure art, that of them- 
selves they are nothing; they derive 
value from the style in which they 
are treated—and style is absolutely 
a method of seeing things.” Ah! 
Flaubert. One had but to look again 
at the list—‘L’Education Senti- 
mentale” and “Buvard and Pecuchet’”’ 
or even “Les Trois Contes”—to be 
sure that something more than style 
is needed to make successful books. 

What groaning this theory cost 
Flaubert, making him mope and 
moan, till I seemed to hear his 
frenzy: “Oh, what a rascal thing is 
style! If I could master the style, 
I know what sort of writer I should 
be.” His ideal haunted him till 
he wished to become only an ad- 
mirer of the great masters; as for 
becoming a master himself, he was 
sure he would fail. “One arrives at 
style,’ he says, “only with atrocious 
labor, with fanatical and devoted con- 
stancy. It requires a superhuman 
will to write: Iam only a man.” 

This fanatical devotion of Flaubert 
to great writing was what made him 
merciless to his contemporaries. He 
was as skilful as Carlyle in applying 
sharp epithets to poor writers. It 
was not unkind, even in Rouen, to 


admit that Flaubert was no Olympian 
like Goethe, or he would have smiled 
blandly at the writers of his day while 
he himself confidently pursued his 
aerial way. Instead, he scolded and 
derided the “decadents” of his age. 
The plaintive poetry of Alfred de 
Musset was to him a “debility of 
mind.” Victor Hugo he regarded 
in later life as childish, because this 
poet wrote for the masses, who to 
Flaubert were a stupid lot, insensible 
to art. Lamartine, too, he looked 
upon as a weakling. Sainte-Beuve 
was nothing to Flaubert but a “ Par- 
nassian legislator.” Even Balzac 
could not satisfy Flaubert’s august 
notion of literature. He condemned 
this Titan, as Ben Jonson did Shake- 
speare, for the want of art. At this 
thought, as a lover of Balzac, I could 
not but compare his old men in 
“Cousin Pons” with “Buvard and 
Pecuchet,” to more than satisfy my- 
self that, as far as art is concerned, 
the first book is a great piece of double 
portraiture, the second a fine com- 
pendium of modern knowledge. Yet 
with all this acrid criticism, how 
tolerant Flaubert was of some of the 
weak subject-matter of George Sand, 
because she had an idyllic sense, 
and in her best moments is an artist. 

It is not wrong to cite how un- 
sympathetic Flaubert was toward 
his contemporaries, how contemptu- 
ous he was of all writers, except of 
Shakespeare, Rabelais and Montaigne, 
when one knows how unsparing he 
was of himself. He felt the basis 
of his nature to be saltimbanque. 
No, it was not that, but a depth of 
bitterness that colored his whole 
view of life, of art, of himself. 


I am nothing but a literary lizard that 
warms himself all day at the great sun of 
art. My life is a lake, a stagnant pool. 
I carry within me the melancholy of a 
barbarous race. Having few illusions I 
have experienced no disillusions. 


It was this feeling of the nothing- 
ness in his own life that made Flau- 
bert call all life a continual indiges- 
tion, and happiness a lie, the search 
for which causes all the calamities 
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of life. One comes from these hard 
sayings of Flaubert to accept the 
abnormality of his life. He con- 
fesses himself that he could stand 
by the deathbed of his only sister 
with eyes dry as marble, but in the 
presence of fictitious sorrow he could 
weep abundantly. Realities never 
touched his heart. The man, too, 
who voted all women inferior because 
“they have a heart too ardent, and a 
mind too exclusive to understand the 
religion of beauty as abstract senti- 
ment,’’ was not to be argued with. 
It is idle to speculate whether or 
not Flaubert, in whatever Elysium 
he has found rest, has unlearned this 
morbid, unnatural view of life, and 
whether he has come to see that his 
misanthropy was in a way answerable 
for the partial failure in his art. It 
would be a pity if Flaubert should 
never learn that it was his scorn of 
the simple things of life that made 
him a triumphant craftsman, instead 
of a great interpreter of men and 
women; a pity, too, if he does not yet 
understand that art is not a divinely 
impersonal something dropped from 
the clouds, but is instead a beautiful 
human thing growing out of any life 
awaiting its interpreter. Does he 
now know that Homer and Shake- 
speare did not write such a book as 
he wished to write?—‘“one without 
any exterior attachment, existing 
wholly by the internal force of the 
style, as gravity maintains the earth 
in space.” Even Shakespeare’s su- 
perhuman impersonality disappears 
in his sonnets, and in an intimate 
reading of his plays. Homer, too, 
remembers he is a Greek and sings 
at least once in his own name. Will 
Flaubert persist eternally in the idea, 
too, the more obscure an author’s life, 
the more should his work appeal to 
us? “I think of Michael Angelo,” he 
says, ‘only as an old man of colossal 
stature, sculpturing at night by torch- 
light.”” But, thanks to Condivi’s bi- 
ography and his own sonnets, we 
know more of Michael Angelo than 
this; and thanks, too, to the human 
heart by which we live, the letters 
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of Flaubert are his sonnet key, re- 
vealing to us a man of deep emotional 
life, all the deeper for its concentra- 
tion, for its impassioned abnormality. 

In spite of all his harshness, how- 
ever, this writer appeals to me as a 
kind of saint. I came to the mon- 
ument as to a shrine, in the spirit of 
reverence. His devotion to great 
writing was like that of the fiery 
zealots of the Middle Ages for re- 
ligion. It was overwrought, at times 
unnatural, but it was always sincere, 
disinterested. How few writers, ei- 
ther living or dead, could say with 
him they had no thought in writing, 
neither money nor honor, but the 
simple purpose of working nobly! I 
remembered, too, how when he read 
“Lear” he neither ate nor slept, but 
surrendered himself completely to the 
emotion of the play. How abso- 


lutely he has atoned for his coun- 
trymen’s neglect of Shakespeare! 


When I read Shakespeare, I become 
greater, more intelligent, and purer. Come 
to the end of one of his plays, it seems I 
am upon a high mountain; everything 
disappears and everything appears. One 
is no longer a man, one is an eye; new 
horizons surge before one, perspective pro- 
longs itself to the infinite. 


No, I should not say with Henry 
James, ‘Poor Flaubert,” but “Great 
Flaubert,” who had his high human 
moments, whose service to literature 
as an abstract devotion is worth 
more than the producing of many 
books. Pagan that he was, he had a 
great religion. Its doctrines we may 
not agree with; its spirit will quicken 
all who come close to it. This was 
the spirit that brought me to Rouen 
and kept me there in reminiscent 
mood. Indeed, I was right loath 
to go, but all pilgrimages have an 
end. 

With one more glance at the Teu- 
tonic face of Flaubert, and at the 
delicate, nude figure below it, and the 
brief list on the scroll, it was still 
from the letters came my parting 
thought, so expressive of his self-ef- 
facing life: “Mon Silence Littéraire.”’ 





THE SINGER GOES HOME 


R. W. G. 


WHERE went the Song that was clear, that was pure as a flame 
When swift from the burning heart of the Singer it came? 
O well do ye know how it kindled and quickened again— 
How the Song went home—and its home was the hearts of men. 


And where went the Singer when quenched was that fire in his breast 
And the last of a thousand songs had gone on its quest? 

O now must ye know—by the way invisibly trod 

The Singer goes home—and his home is the Heart of God. 


EpitH M. Tuomas 
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By J. B. G. 


= 1ANY moons have 
ao} }=9waxed and waned 

since there came 

to the office of 

PuTNAM’s MaGa- 

ZINE a letter from 

Mr. J. Christian 
Bay, a Danish 
gentleman formerly connected with 
the Library of Congress but now resi- 
dent in Chicago, inquiring whether the 
editors would be interested in seeing a 
copy, by Johannes Morton, a graduate 
of the Royal Danish Academy, of a 
pencil portrait of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, made at Cernay-la-Ville, on 
June 20, 1879, by the Scandinavian 
artist Peter Severin Kréyer. The 
editors replied that they would indeed 
be glad to see it, and Mr. Bay prompt- 
ly forwarded it for their inspection, 
with leave to reproduce it. He after- 
wards attempted, in their behalf, but 
in vain, to procure from the artist him- 
self a photograph from the original 
drawing, as it was decided that it 








would be better to reproduce this than 
the very faithful pencil copy, made 
by Mr. Morton, and presented to Mr. 
Bay because of his interest in the per- 
sonality and work of R. L. S. 

In the meantime, the copy was 
shown to Stevenson’s old friend Mr. 
Will H. Low, the artist, who has given 
us so intimate a view of the romancer 
in his recent ‘‘Chronicle of Friend- 
ships.”” Mr. Low was immensely in- 
terested in the drawing, and declared 
it to be the earliest portrait of Ste- 
verson ever made by any artist now 
famous. Of his own motion he wrote 
the following letter, to be printed with 
the reproduction: 


LAWRENCE Park, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
MY DEAR Mr. GILDER: 

The sketch of Robert Louis Stevenson by 
P. S. Kroyer is of undoubted authenticity, 
and is most interesting as a memento of the 
two gifted youths, for now Kréyer ranks as 
among the best of the Scandinavian artists; 
whose work has had a wide influence on the 
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art of the world since it became known for 
the first time in the late seventies of the 
nineteenth century. I recall the visit of 
R. L. S. to Cernay-la-Ville, and you will find 
a reference to the place in his ‘‘ Fontaine- 
bleau—Village Communities of Artists,” 
published in the volume of essays known 
as ‘‘Across the Plains.” 

One reservation I desire to make concern- 
ing the drawing. I trust that when you 
publish it there may also be published the 

- youthful photograph of Stevenson taken 
in San Francisco in 1880, the year following 
this sketch. It shows virtually the same 
face, but the camera is without the national 
characteristics which somehow creep into 
the work of any artist and in the case of 
Kroyer have made him endow R. L. S. with 
features typical of his own’ race. The 
North of R. L. S. was the gray and murky 
North of Scotland, and the tense and almost 
grimacing character of the mouth in this 
drawing denotes a higher latitude than that 
where the ‘‘shorter catechist’’ flourishes. 
Stevenson’s mouth was large and extremely 
mobile. He could in fact, in merry moods, 
assume the appearance of the Scotch elder 
to the life; but though in this expressive 
feature of his face there lurked much of 
Pan, there was naught of the satyr—and 
my partiality seems to discover something 
of this last in Kroéyer’s sketch which the 
photograph of which I speak would serve 


to correct. 
Very sincerely yours, 


WILL H. Low. 


To Mr. Bay we are indebted also for 
the loan of a pamphlet, ‘‘The Letters 
of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ by Fred- 
eric Smith, reprinted from the Man- 
chester Quarterly for October, 1903, 
with the author’s permission to repro- 
duce two very interesting photographs 
showing the front and back of Steven- 
son’s hand as they appear in a plaster 
cast which Mr. Smith—its fortunate 
possessor—describes in the following 
words: 


Some three years ago I received a letter 
from Mr. Allen Hutchinson, a sculptor, in 
New Zealand, telling me that he had in his 
possession an original cast of the hand of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. This cast was 
made at Waikiki, in Honolulu, in 1893, 
when Stevenson was there on a visit, and 
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before he left for Samoa for the last time.* 
The cast is of the right hand; it is the only 
one extant, as it has never been copied or 
reproduced. The sculptor assured me that 
it was a most successful cast, reproducing 
faithfully all the details of Stevenson’s 
hand. 

It seemed to me a very desirable posses- 
sion, and after some correspondence it came 
into my hands, reaching me carefully 
packed and in perfect condition after its 
long journey across the seas. Well do I 
remember the anxiety with which I took it 
from its case and released it from its many 
folds of linen. To my relief, I found it 
quite perfect and beautiful beyond my 
highest expectations. 

The hand, showing a portion of the wrist 
also, rests on part of the waste mould, and 
has been left just as it came from the mould 
without any restoration or sizing, showing 
that it has never been reproduced. 

I need not enlarge upon the interest of 
such a relic of Stevenson; here is not only 
an exact reproduction of his hand, but this 
model filled the same space and touched 
the actual surface that had formed the 
mould. So faithful is it that one forgets 
that it is but the shadow of the once living 
reality. Every line and wrinkle appears 
so vividly that the difference in color seems 
of no consequence, and it becomes real 
almost to the degree of being uncanny. 

The hand strikes one at first as being 
more robust than might be expected from 
so frail an owner; the fingers are strong 
though delicate, the thumb alone show- 
ing any signs of weakness. Without any 
knowledge of palmistry, it impresses me 
as being the hand of an artist and a man 
of much sensibility and power. 


For a full-length literary portrait 
of Stevenson at about the time 
Kroéyer’s pencil sketch was made, 
we must turn to his old friend Mr. 
Sidney Colvin: 


A steady penetrating fire in the wide-set 
eyes, a compelling power and sweetness in 


* “During his stay in Honolulu he gave sittings to 
a clever English sculptor, Allen Hutchinson. The 
result was a life-sized bust in clay, which was exhib- 
ited in the New Gallery, London, 1895. Mr. Hutch- 
inson has in his possession a very fine cast of Steven- 
son’s right hand and wrist. Every line in the thin 
taper fingers of the author is shown to perfection.” 
From an article in the Scots Pictorial, 1897, by W. F. 
Wilson, of Honolulu, quoted in ‘‘Stevensoniana,” by 
J. A. Hammerton. 
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1 an oil portrait by himself 


PETER SEVERIN KROYER 


the smile, courteous waving gestures of the 
arms and long nervous hands, a lit ciga- 
rette generally held between the fingers, 
continual rapid shiftings and pacings to 
and fro as he conversed, rapid but not 
awkward or flurried, for there was a grace 
in his attenuated but well carried figure, 
and his movements were light, deft and full 
of spring. When I first knew him he was 
passing through a period of neatness be- 
tween two of Bohemian carelessness as to 


dress. At other times of his youth there 
was something for strangers and even for 
friends to get over in the odd garments 
which it was his whim to wear. But this 
slender, slovenly, nondescript apparition, 
long-visaged and long-haired, had only to 
speak in order to be recognized in the first 
minute for a witty and charming gentle- 
man, and within the first five for a master 
spirit and a man of genius. There were, 
indeed, certain stolidly conventional and 
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1 drawing by Peter Severin Kroyer, made at Cernay-la-Ville, 20 June, 1879 
ed from a copy in pencil by Johannes Morton, in the possession of J. Christian Bay, Esq. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The first portrait made by any artist now famous. Within ten days R. L. S. left France for London 
and Edinburgh, and in August arrived in New York en route to California 


superciliously official kinds of persons, able of looking beyond the clothes and 
both at home and abroad, who were inca- eyed him always with frozen suspicion, 
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This attitude sometimes in youth used to 
drive him into fits of flaming anger. For 


the rest, his human charm was the same 
for all kinds of people without the least 
distinction of class or caste for worldly-wise 
great ladies whom he reminded of famous 
poets in their youth, for his brother artists 
and men of letters perhaps above all, for 
for his physicians 


the ordinary clubman, 
who could never 
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Under the title ‘Fontainebleau: 
Village Communities of Painters,” 
Stevenson pictures, in a few words, 
the place where he met Kroéyer, and 
for the first time was portrayed by a 
master hand. Though Gretz is less 
inspiring than Barbizon, he says, he 
givesit the palm over Cernay. ‘‘There 
is something ghastly in the great 

village square 








do enough for 

him, for domes- E 
tic servants who | 
adored him, for | 
the English po- 
liceman, even, 
on whom he 
often tried quite 
in vain 
himself as one of 
the criminal clas- 
ses, for the com- 
mon seaman, the 
shepherd, the 
street arab, or 
the tramp. 


to pass 


A sketch no 
less vivid, 
though per- 
haps a little 
exaggerated, is 
drawn by Mr. 
Charles Brook- 
field in his pub- 








of Cernay, with 
the inn tables 
standing in 
one corner, as 
though the 
stage were set 
for rustic opera 
and intheearly 
morning all the 
painters break- 
ing their fast 
upon white 
wine under the 
windows of the 
villagers.” 
And in the 
“Epilogue to 
‘An Inland 
Voyage,’’”’ he 
describes ‘‘Are- 
thusa’s’’ (his 
own) attire at 
the time of his 
arrest as a sus- 
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lished reminis- 
cences. It har- 
monizes well 
with Mr. Col- 
vin’s descrip- 
tion, 


San Francisco, 1879 


His get-up was perfectly astounding: his 
hair was smooth and parted in the middle 
and fell beyond the collar of his coat. He 
wore a black flannel shirt with a curious 
knitted tie twisted in a knot; he had 
Wellington boots, rather tight dark trou- 
sers,a pea jacket and a-white sombrero 
hat, in imitation, perhaps, of his eminent 
literary friend, Mr. W. E. Henley. But 
the most astounding item of all his cos- 
tume was a lady’s sealskin cape which 
he wore about his shoulders, fastened at 
his neck by a fancy brooch which also 
held together a bunch of half a dozen 
daffodils. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AT 


This photograph was taken in the same year that Kroyer 
made the pencil drawing on page 578 


picious char- 
acter, at Cha- 
tillon-sur- 
Loire in terms 
which would 
seem to justify 
the extreme picturesqueness of the 
description of his costume by his 
friend Charles Brookfield. The ‘‘ Epi- 
logue” follows ‘‘Fontainebleau”’ in 
the ‘‘Amateur Emigrant’’ volume 
in the Thistle Edition of his writings. 
Here is its account of the Arethusa’s 
attire: 


Courtesy of Scridner’s Magazine 


TWENTY-NINE 


On his head, he wore a smoking-cap of 
Indian work, the gold lace pitifully frayed 
and tarnished. A flannel shirt of an agree- 
able dark hue, which the satirical called 
black; a light tweed coat made by a goo1 
English tailor; 
trousers and leathern gaiters completed 


ready-made cheap linen 
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his array. In person, he is 
exceptionally lean; and his 
face is not, like those of 
happier mortals, a certi- 
ficate. For years he could 
not pass a frontier or visit 
a bank without suspicion. 


On November. 12th, 
I wrote to Mr. M. Alger 
of Copenhagen, and 
asked him to see if he 
could get a photograph 
from Kroyer’s original 
drawing of Stevenson; 
bespeaking, in any 
event, a brief biogra- 
phical sketch of the 
artist himself. By a 
singular coincidence, the 
letter containing this 
request, written in igno- 
rance of the fact that 
Kroyer was ill, reached 
Denmark three days 
after his death, and was 
handed to Mr. Alger as 
he was about to sit 
down and, of his own 
motion, write the fol- 
lowing brief paper on 
the artist for PUTNAm’s 
MAGAZINE: 


The name of Kroyer is 
known far beyond the limits 
of his native country; wher- 
ever, in fact, art is under- 
stood and appreciated. His 
renown lent glory to the 
small kingdom among the 
Now that 
he is dead and gone, his 
countrymen feel keenly the 
great loss they have sustained in his death. 

Peter Severin Kroyer was born at Sta- 
vanger, Norway, on July 24, 1851. Going 
to Denmark when only a few years old, he 
was adopted by H. N. Kroyer, professor 
of geology, who had married his maternal 
aunt. At a very early age his talent 
became apparent; already at ten years his 
drawings were of such quality that his fos- 
ter-father could use them as illustrations 
in his scientific books. When only thirteen 
he was a student at the Danish Art Acad- 
emy; and he had not been there long 


greater nations. 
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From a plaster cast made by Allen Hutchinson at Waikiki, Honolulu, in 1893, now 


owned by Frederic Smith, Esq. 


BACK OF STEVENSON’S RIGHT HAND 


before he was considered the star pupil of 
the institution, which he left at the age of 
nineteen, having then nothing more to 
learn that such a school could teach him. 
In 1871 he exhibited his first picture—a 
portrait; and after that followed a series 
of paintings depicting everyday life among 
the common people. Some years later he 
became a pupil of Bonnat, the famous 
painter in Paris. It took some time for 
this celebrated Frenchman to discover his 
true worth, but he finally admitted that 
the Dane was one of the pupils that 
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FRONT OF STEVENSON’S RIGHT HAND T 


reflected the most credit on his academy. 
Chief among the fruits of a sojourn in Italy 
were his ‘‘Italian Farmers” and ‘“‘Italian 
Hatmakers.’’ The realism of the latter 
caused quite a storm among the criticism 
when exhibited in 1882. 

He settled, finally on the northern point 
of Jutland, which of late years has become 
the head-quarters of many of the best- 
known Danish artists. Here, at Skagen— 
a day’s journey by rail from Copenhagen— 
Holger Drachman, the writer, lived for 
years, and here he is buried. Some of 
Kroyer’s best work shows the Skagen 


fishermen in their huts, his 
neighbors of the artist col- 
ony, and scenes along the 
shoreandamong the heather 
plains of Jutland. Several of 
his large groups depicting 
notable gatherings adorn 
the walls of the leading art- 
galleries of the Danish cap- 
ital. In the small cemetery 
of the village of Skagen, 
where he died, he lies near 
his friend Drachman. A 
man of the most amiable 
character, always in good 
humor and always looking 
at the bright side of things, 
Kroyer spread joy and glad- 
ness wherever he went. 
A daughter survives him. 


At the back of the 
pamphlet above referred 
to, Mr. Bay has inserted 
the manuscript of a 
graceful sonnet written 
by Mr. Frederic Smith 
himself, on hearing of 
Stevenson’s death. 


To R. L. S. 


Dear friend, all love, that 
love unanswered may, 
I gave to thee—my spirit 
leapt to thine. 
Lured by the spell of 
many a magic line 
I joined thy fellowship, and 
sailed away 
glowing isles where 
golden treasures lay: 
With thee, all night, I lay among the pine, 
’Mid dews and perfumes in the fresh 
starshine, 
Till darkness moved and thrilled with 
coming day: 
And now, thou liest lone on Vaia’s height, 
The visions on thine eyes we may not 
know. 
I think of thee, awake with keen delight 
Hearing the forests wave, the grasses 
grow, 
The rush of spectral breakers far below 
Through all the starry splendor of the 
night! 








Drawn by Paul Meylan See page 586 


WAVE UPON WAVE OF RECOLLECTION RUSHED BACK UPON HER 
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By CORNELIA A. P. COMER 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL MEYLAN 


ACHEL FORD 
liked Page Atter- 
bury very much. 
As for the rap- 
tures of romance, 
she considered 
them as far be- 
hind her as coral 

beads and silver rattles. She was 
wistfully conscious that she was, if 
anything, too practical. She was, 
for instance, doing something on this 
very journey I am about to tell you 
of, that she felt other people would 
call brutally matter-of-fact. She 
knew that such of her acquaintance 
as might become aware of it would 
shrug their shoulders, laugh a little, 
and say: “Well! Of all the things 
for a person of her taste to do! It 
seems to me I would have found 
some other way of managing a 

But why manage? Why not do 
the obvious, easy thing? 

Ten days before she was to leave 
Los Angeles for the East she received 
this letter from Alexander Ford’s old 
mother: 


FoORDHAMPTON, VERMONT. 


My DEAR RACHEL; 

I hear upon good authority that you 
are coming East this spring, and that you 
are going to marry Mr. Atterbury. I am 
sure I wish you well in every relation in 
life, and I trust the change may prove a 
happy one for you. 

I suppose you will not live in California 
hereafter, at least not all the time, though 
Iamaware that Mr. Atterbury likes the cli- 
mate and has considerable interests there. 
Under the circumstances you will not 
blame me if I feel that I should wish your 
former husband, my son Alexander, to lie 


beside his father in the old burying-ground 
beside the brook, here in Fordhampton. 
I myself am in feeble heaith and shall 
join them soon. I think about it a good 
deal. 

If there were any one else who could 
attend to this matter for me, I would not 
request it of you at this time when, doubt- 
less, your hands and heart are full. But 


there is no one else who has a right to act, 
and, after all, Rachel, he was the husband 
of your youth. 
back to me. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
DIANTHA Mary Forp. 
April the Fifteenth. 


I ask you to bring him 


The very air of Fordhampton 
seemed to blow across Rachel’s face 
as she restored this epistle to the 
envelope. 

“That ’s Mother Ford all over!’ 
she thought. The austerity, the just 
demand for her own, the pathetic 
dignity, the faint touch of something 
which if not malice was at least won- 
der that Alexander Ford’s wife could 
ever in the world re-marry—she felt 
them all as poignantly as though the 
woman were before her in the flesh. 

The obvious, easy thing was to 
perform, herself, the service asked; 
to go her way to her new bridal 
accompanied by the ashes of Alex- 
ander Ford. Unheard of, perhaps? 
Yes, but practical, certainly. It was 
so much simpler than anything else! 
People might raise their eyebrows, 
but she did not care for “people.” 
No service to the dead can be undigni- 
fied, and who so fitting as herself to 
render this one? So she argued, and 
as she thought of it, the idea lost for 
her the touch of the grotesque that 
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Pad 


Drawn by Paul Meylan 


See page 588 
SHE LIFTED A WHITE, TIRED FACE, AND IN HER EYES WAS STILL THE SHADOW OF A FEAR 








THE LAND 


she knew it might still retain for 
superficial bystanders. She saw it, 
instead, as a sacred service due from 
her maturity to her long-lost youth 
as well as to her long-dead lover. 
Yes, she would do the thing that 
Alexander Ford’s mother demanded 
of her. She would be but reversing 
that unforgotten journey of remote 
years when she had come westward 
by his side, with joy in her heart and 
laughter on her lips. She had never 
been East again. It was fitting that 
her return should be such as this. 

Fifteen years before, Rachel Ford 
had come to California, a bride at 
twenty-three. She was then a slim 
untried girl whose eyes were full of 
dreams; she was charming to look 
upon and pleasant to have about; 
she had an untrained fondness for 
house-keeping and the gift of making 
a room look home-like. She had no 


other special aptitudes and only the 
ordinary training of girls. 

In six months Alexander Ford de- 
veloped tuberculosis, and she shortly 


found herself in the position of bread- 
winner for two. It did not last very 
long, that season of her first and 
fiercest struggle. The months raced 
past her as she fought for food and 
shelter and for Alexander’s life. The 
days were horribly brief, though she 
clutched them with both hands, for 
she knew they were bearing away her 
youth and her joy. 

When she was left alone at last, 
the mere matter of bread-and-butter 
was less difficult, but her inner life 
was hard to lead. The mainspring 
of her spirit was broken. She worked, 
ate, slept; in time she enjoyed, but 
the passing hour had forever lost its 
early charm. In plain words, suffer- 
ing had aged her, as suffering knows 
how to do. 

After trying journalism, waist-de- 
signing, house-decorating and run- 
ning a florist’s shop, Rachel finally 
turned her domestic tastes to account 
as manager of a boarding-house. 
There is always a market for physical 
comfort, so she prospered modestly. 
Withal, she lost no social considera- 
tion thereby, for this was the West 
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of twenty years ago, and the Fords 
had gone there with introductions 
and had made friends of their own 
kind. 

So, for fifteen years she had made 
a good fight. She had worked fiercely 
with hand and brain, stood alone 
without growing bitter, and fought 
for her own hand without becoming 
hard. 

Now her days of struggle were 
apparently over. She was going back 
to the green New England village 
where she was born, there to be 
married to Page Atterbury—and Page 
Atterbury, to put his merits baldly, 
was both good and rich. 

They had played together in Ford- 
hampton as children, and when Atter- 
bury met her by accident in Los 
Angeles, all the rest followed very 
naturally. Rachel in her maturity 
was a beautiful woman. That she 
was universally so considered was not 
due to her carefully tailored gowns, 
her tall, well-set-up figure—suffi- 
ciently rounded to be classed as 
superb but not so much so as to be 
labelled sumptuous,—nor to her dig- 
nified, graceful carriage; it was, rather, 
a tribute to her acknowledged air of 
distinction—and distinction is a thing 
of the spirit much more than of the 
flesh. Rachel had the resilient air of 
one who has endured much without 
succumbing, and that is a look to 
which the world is never indifferent. 

It was the first week in May when 
she set forth upon her inverted wed- 
ding-journey. On the hills that lie 
about Los Angeles the yellow mustard 
was in full bloom, flaunting in the 
wind the disdainful gold man’s hands 
have never soiled. The sky was 
deeply blue, crossed with heaped-up, 
indolent white clouds. In the clear 
air the dark masses of the eucalyptus 
trees stood out significant against the 
sky. California’s lovers know that 
heavy-headed look the eucalyptus 
wears. It pulls on the heart, one 
knows not why. Rachel Ford felt 
its appeal keenly, as she had felt 
everything for those ten days. As 
she went about her preparations, she 
was conscious of an increasing agita- 
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tion, a sensitiveness to all emotion, 
a feeling of exaltation whose climax 
was to come. 

Her train left the city toward 
nightfall. It was the afternoon of 
the following day, in the High Coun- 
try, up on the roof of the world, 
when she suddenly perceived that 
the face of earth was changed for 
her. 

If one were concerned to find ma- 
terial reasons for this change, one 
might suggest the subtle influence of 
altitude, of an impressive landscape 
seen in her honeymoon and never since 
until now, as well as the exceptional 
circumstances of this journey—but 
why try to explain laboriously what 
may have been, after all, a gift 
outright from the mad gods who 
sometimes jest with mortals? 

She had slept for an hour or two. 
Waking, she looked idly out of the 
window to find that the afternoon 
sunlight lay molten and vivid upon 
a desert world whose barest aspect 
seemed strangely surcharged with 
meaning, with a curious, yet familiar, 
intensity. The air that came through 
the open window across the car was 
wine-like and sparkling—it intoxi- 
cated her to breathe it. The dull 
rocks seemed to sparkle too. She 
rubbed her eyes and looked again, 
but these appearances did not alter. 
She turned and looked at her fellow- 
passengers lounging upon the green 
cushions of the Pullman. It was as 
if her eyes had been touched with 
fairy oil, so changed was their look. 
Only that morning she had dismissed 
them all from her consideration as 
heavy and common-place, or light and 
fatuous. They struck her now as 
unusually interesting, vital, human. 
Each face had a meaning she seemed 
just on the point of fathoming. 

She rubbed her eyes again. When 
was it that she had seen people look 
that way before? How long ago, 
and where? Why had they ever lost 
that look? 

Slowly, very slowly, it all came 
back to her, and she recognized the 
thing that had befallen. 

This glamour, this significance in 
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things, the air of wine, the sun that 
pierced the very heart—what was it 
all but the atmosphere that rests 
forever upon the Land of Youth?— 
that land from which we are all too 
early exiles, that most of us never 
see again? To her, as by some sweet 
miracle, it was restored. The very 
colors of the morning lay again upon 
the hills. Her wondering eyes beheld 
the return of that ancient glory. 

Presently, as she looked and mar- 
velled, closed chambers of her mem- 
ory were thrown open. Wave after 
wave of recollection rushed back upon 
her. She re-lived again that other 
journey in all its intimate, dear 
details. No grace of young love, 
no rapture of young passion had been 
denied them; and then their eyes 
had been anointed and they realized 
that they were blessed. 

With his frail body, Alexander Ford 
had united a noble presence, a poetic 
soul. She had found his love vivid 
and stirring; she had found it deli- 
cate, endearing, human, sweet. It 
had seemed to her fresh apprehension 
to unite the rarity and spiritual charm 
of the world’s great poems with the 
breadth and passion of the world’s 
great dramas; it had seemed to ele- 
vate them both and join them forever 
to the highest things; it had touched 
the fountain of tears and they wept 
together.as they ardently aspired to 
leave the world the better for their 
loving; it had laid its finger on Space 
and Time at last, and these fell away 
and left them floating at the centre 
of the marvellous iridescent universe 
that only joyous lovers know. 

There are many different ways of 
being happy. This was their way. 
All the while, they knew that their 
wonder-world was evanescent, and 
yet that it was eternal, too. Imper- 
manence is the very essence of the 
beauty of such hours, but they abide 
as a light on the path, as a living 
memory, as a beckoning hope. They 
are set like precious stones into the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem 
that each soul builds for itself. 

Thus it had been withthem. Then 
sickness and struggle and death had 
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come; and then, for her, the parching, 
lonely years. 

She had become practised in the 
arts of life, competent, sensible. And 
she was going East to be married to 
Page Atterbury, and on the way this 
mood had overtaken her and swept 
her off her feet with the strong, sweet 
sensations of those early days. Lost 
as she thought forever, her youth had 
come back to her! The passionate 
joyousness of the experience was 
almost more than she could bear. 
She trembled before the visitation 
as if it were indeed an-angel on her 
threshold. 

She laid her head up.n her pillow 
that night with protest, fearing that 
her joy might vanish in the darkness. 
But when morning came the miracle 
still endured. 

The second day brought second 
thoughts. She realized that all things 
have their price. Must she give up 
all the rest of her life to pay for these 
few hours? It seemed to her now 
that she could never again be un- 
exacting in her demands upon life 
and happiness; that she could never 
marry Page Atterbury and make 
him and herself reasonably happy, 
as sensible people of their years had 
a right to be. 

Ah no! She had seen for them a 
future of opulence and content, a 
peaceful midsummer, a mellow au- 
tumn for their united lives—and now 
the grace of these dead days had 
fallen like a curtain across that pic- 
ture and blotted out the sunny years 
she had foreseen. She beheld no 
future of any kind for them together. 
Their marriage seemed unthinkable, 
almost monstrous. She recoiled from 
the idea as a girl might have done. 

“This is a mood,”’ she said to her- 
self tremulously. “It will pass.”’ 

Her mind refused-to sanction the 
intricacies of her feeling and she 
fretted at her own weakness in the 
grasp of these emotions. She saw 
the folly of her attitude, its impossi- 
bility, even. What should she tell 
her betrothed when he met her in 
Chicago as he had arranged? How 
excuse herself? What dignity or 
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consistency was there in her present 
frame of mind? Where did it lead 
save into a blind alley? The re- 
nascence which had seemed at first 
such an incredible blessing was al- 
ready beginning to chafe her. The 
happiness it brought had no real 
place in the adjustment of her life. 
As she went to sleep that second night 
she would almost have been glad to 
know: that she would wake outside 
the confines of this mood. 

But in the morning it was still 
with her. Still did the outer world 
seen from the car-window have that 
indescribable radiance; still did she, 
submerged in recollection, feel that 
inner refusal to be rational, that im- 
passioned rejection of anything but 
the ideal; that clinging to the Dream. 
And still the Dream was with her— 
the dream of love as it had been 
revealed to her aforetime. For the 
Land of Youth is also the native land 
of dreams, and those who return 
to it must be at the mercy of their 
visions, as are the young in very 
truth. 

That: day flew past, the strangest 
and the shortest of her life. She 
realized with growing terror and dis- 
tress that, one way or another, the 
next morning would bring an end— 
and still her heart beat like a girl’s 
to some mad rhythm of its own, and 
still her folly seemed at moments the 
sublimest wisdom, and the Dream, 
the one reality worth clinging to. 

After all, she, Rachel Ford, hurry- 
ing eastward uncompanioned save 
by the ashes of her once-dearest, 
was as alone, as irresponsible as a 
meteor flying across the sky. Her 
life was her own to squander upon an 
idea if she chose. Why not drink 
the foam of this wonderful moment, 
whatever the price? Why hesitate 
and calculate? The experience was 
an inspiration or an obsession accord- 
ing to the point of view, but—of this, 
at least, she was sure—it was very 
youth renascent in her heart. 

Should she hold to it, or fight 
against it? 

Vague fragments of verse swept 
through her mind like half-heard 
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battle-cries. Above the clanking of 
the wheels she heard them: 


God keep my youth and love alive, that I 
May wonder at this world until I die! 


Her excited vision saw all the fresh 
young spirits of the world as an army 
with golden banners in the sun. Ah, 
the glory of youth! The white splen- 
dor of it! The high-hearted reckless- 
ness! Were not these few’ days 
worth all the rest of her common- 
place years? 

Were they—or were they not? 


The Overland train comes into 
Chicago early. The station is big, 
black, noisy and depressing, its at- 
mosphere flavored with acrid smoke, 
full of the blare of gongs and bells 
and the hiss of escaping steam. The 
dim, uncertain daylight makes a 
futile effort to penetrate the dusk 
where engines steam and puff and 
the long line of passengers, jaded 
and breakfastless, crawl sluggishly 
out of the cars and hurry up the 
platform like a stream of ants. 

The morning of Rachel Ford’s ar- 
rival was dark and wet. The grime 
and hideousness of the town as they 
came into it was accentuated by the 
wind and rain, and the squalor sick- 
ened her. In the pandemonium of 
the station it was even worse. The 
city appeared as a thing of iron, a 
waste of clangor and cruelty, and it 
tore her spirit. No form of the ideal 
looked very convincing just then. 
She shivered in the raw, damp air 
and stood aside to let the crowd go by. 

She was perplexed, uncertain, mis- 
erable. She had gone to her rest the 
night before resolved to pay the 
price she felt her strange experience 
demanded—resolved, in other words, 
to break with Page Atterbury in the 
hope of detaining yet a little longer 
the glamour of these radiant hours. 
And now, now with the evil sights 
and sounds of Chicago fiercely, almost 
ravenously, assailing both her mind 
and body, she not only could not 
summon back the emotions of her 
journey—she could not even under- 
stand how she had had them. Her 
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mind was wiped clean of the experi- 
ence, as a child’s slate of a sum that 
is solved. This left her hopelessly 
bewildered and in doubt as to her 
next step. 

Looking far up the platform she 
saw a man making his way slowly 
toward her through the crush. His 
face lit up as his keen eyes caught 
sight of her, and he made what haste 
he could. Distinctly he was a come- 
ly sight, this man with his six feet 
of manliness and accomplishment, his 
air of successful maturity, his strength 
that was not hard. Her eyes followed 
his approach hungrily. He looked 
so strong, so good, so potentially 
tender, that she suddenly rejoiced 
in him, as an inexperienced aeronaut 
might rejoice after his first ascension 
to set foot on earth again. Best of 
all, he looked vitally real, and, some- 
how, healthily suggestive of human 
nature’s daily food. 

After all—life cannot be lived upon 
the dizzy heights of our ultimate 
vision, and life is too hard and cold 
to be lived alone. The curtain that 
had fallen across her picture of their 
united future rose again slowly as 
she stood aside and waited his coming. 
How glad she was to see it rise! 
How busy, useful, secure a life a 
woman could lead by this man’s 
side! How warm and sunshiny looked 
the autumn slope they might travel 
down together! Something sang in 
her heart, and the song was not less 
sweet than that of spring. 

He reached her at last, stopped 
and looked down at her without a 
word. She lifted a white, tired 
face, and in her eyes was still the 
shadow of a fear that he had no means 
of understanding. Ignoring it, he 
bent and kissed her, and with the 
action she felt firm ground under her 
feet. As suddenly as it had come, 
the last trace of that fettering touch 
of a dead hand and a dead past was 
gone. She was free again—and her- 
self. He laid competent, masterful 
hands upon her luggage and gave 
it to the porter who had followed him. 
She knew that her fate was settled 
for her, and was happy in the know- 
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ledge, since it meant that Page 
Atterbury was to assume her bur- 
dens henceforth and forever. 

But she was still strained and ner- 
vous, and when he put her into the 
carriage carefully and got in beside 
her, it was simply impossible for her 
not to shed a few tears, which were 
promptly dried for her with expert 
tenderness. 

“You are tired and over-wrought,” 
he said comfortably. ‘‘ You are n’t 
fit to go on with the journey to-day. 
I think I shall take you out to sister 
Alice and give you a chance to get 
rested.” 

“No,” she protested. “It is n’t 
that. I shall be perfectly all right 
when I have had my breakfast. I’m 
not an hysterical person, really. It’s 
only that I was so glad to set eyes 
on you after that horrible journey, 
aud—Oh I simply can’t tell you how 
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good—good—good it seems to be 
middle-aged again!” 

Page Atterbury looked down into 
her face quizzically, then perceived 
that, whatever she might mean by 
such a statement, it was to her a 
serious matter. 

“How is this?” he asked gently. 
“JT thought you and I were going to 
begin all over and be young again 
together?” 

She shook her head. “Oh never! 
—never again!” she cried. “ Youth 
is a cruel, merciless thing. I hate 
it. It seizes you—it binds you with 
cords—it carries you whither you 
would not go. Youth is a tyrant 
to be escaped! -The middle years 
are the true Eldorado, the golden 
land of sunshine, fruition and peace! 
They are the best of all. It is good 
to be young when one is young— 
but never again!” she said. 


A MEMORABLE HALF-CENTURY: 


1857-1907 
By CHARLES M. HARVEY 


I 


AOW little could the 
publisher, the edi- 
tors, the writers or 
the readers of the 
original Putnam's 
Monthly, when it 
was discontinued 
in 1857, have fore- 

seen the tremendous events which 

were to span the half-century between 
that date and the advent of the Put- 
nam’s Magazine of to-day! The pub- 
lisher, the editors and many of the 
writers, as the pages of the magazine 
show, did, indeed, grasp the signifi- 
cance of the slavery menace, in the 
form it was taking at that time, and 
pointed out some of its consequences, 
but no prescience was able to pierce 
the shadow which lay just ahead. 
The demise of the first Putnam's was 





one of the results of the panic of 1857 
—the most widely extended and dis- 
astrous financial convulsion that the 
United States had then seen. 

The Putnam’s Monthly of 1853-57 
was not the earliest magazine of 
thought and character on this side 
of the Atlantic. The North Ameri- 
can Review and Brownson’s Quarterly 
(dead now for a third of a century) 
had been here many years. They not 
only came out less frequently than 
Putnam's, however (for the North 
American was a quarterly and re- 
mained so for many years), but they 
had a much narrower field. In gen- 
eral, they gave no special attention 
to literary excellence in their produc- 
tions, though Bryant’s ‘‘Thanatopsis”’ 
and other poems of his, as well as 
some of the work of several other 
noted authors of the early day, first 
saw the light in the North American, 
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But from the first number of the 
original Putnam’s to the last, style 
was one of the qualities which were 
insisted on in its writings. Its con- 
tributors were not only persons who, 
on the various subjects they treated, 
had something to say which was 
worth saying, but they said it with 
point, grace and form. This was 
true also of the revived Putnam’s of 
1868-70. The writer of this article 
does not remember the first Putnam's 
as a current publication, but he has 
some familiarity with it through 
frequent reference to its bound vol- 
umes in the after time, and also 
through personal acquaintance with 
some of the men who helped to make 
it. 

In one important respect the Put- 
nam’s of half a century ago differed 
from its contemporaries or fore- 
runners. All its contributions were 
prepared expressly for its pages. It 
was a distinctively American maga- 
zine. In its contributors, its ideals, 
its atmosphere and in most of its 
themes, it was American. It looked 
at things from the American view- 
point. The aim of its directors was to 
produce a magazine that would speak 
for the United States with the ability, 
the authority and the literary power 
with which, in their various fields, the 
Edinburgh, the Westminster and Black- 
wood’s spoke for the Great Britain of 
that age. 

While Cooper, Irving, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell and a 
few others had, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, taken the point 
out of Sydney Smith’s old taunt in 
the Edinburgh Review of 1820, ‘‘Who 
reads an American book?” the typi- 
cal American periodical was not only 
unread in England but was non- 
existent in America. The magazines 
which were printed in the United 
States at that time were largely the 
echoes of British periodicals. Either 
directly or through piratical ‘“‘appro- 
priation,”’ chiefly the latter, most of 
their contributions were the work of 
British writers. As Lowell aptly de- 
scribed the average publishers in the 
United States of that day, 
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They stole Englishmen’s books and 
thought Englishmen’s thought, 
With English salt on her tail our wild 


eagle was caught. 


George P. Putnam aimed to supply 
this lack of a magazine which would 
voice the best American thought of 
the day in literature, science, politics 
and the industries; and in 1853, when 
the first number appeared, the time 
seemed to be favorable. America 
was beginning to get a national con- 
sciousness as well as a national con- 
fidence. The annexation of Texas 
and the acquisition of Oregon, New 
Mexico and California, between 1845 
and 1848, had added nearly as much 
to the national domain as the entire 
area of the United States at the time 
George III acknowledged its inde- 
pendence. Referring to the immense 
territorial expansion which had taken 
place during his administration Presi- 
dent Polk exclaimed exultantly in 
his last annual message to Congress, 
that of 1848: ‘‘We have now three 
great maritime fronts—on the At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific—making, in the whole, an 
extent of seacoast exceeding 5000 
miles.” He added that we had 
gained ‘“‘as great an extent of terri- 
tory as the whole of Europe, Russia 
only excepted. The Mississippi, so 
lately the frontier of our country, is 
now only its centre,’’ by which he 
meant middle. 

A feeling that the United States, 
morally or physically, or both morally 
and physically, was sure ultimately to 
give the law to the whole of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, was ‘“‘in the air.” 
This was ‘‘manifest destiny” in its 
practical application. Putnam’s was 
opposed to the manner in which New 
Mexico and California had been wres- 
ted from Mexico. In the phrase of 
Lowell, one of its contributors, they 
believed that ‘‘manifest destiny,” in 
some of its manifestations, was a 
‘“‘national recklessness as to right or 
wrong.” 

But the zeitgeist applauded the 
expansion. ‘‘To-morrow three hun- 
dred wilderness-worn dragoons, in 
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shabby and patched clothing, who 
have long been on short allowance of 
food, set forth to conquer a Pacific 
empire; to take a leap into the dark 
of a thousand miles of wild plains 
and mountains, only known in vague 
reports. Our success—we never doubt 
it—shall give us for boundary 
that world-line of a mighty ocean’s 
coast, and shall girdle the earth with 
civilization.” In these words from 
the diary of Philip St. George Cooke, 
an officer in the Mexican War, telling 
the beginning of his march to the 
great Western sea, the ‘‘time spirit” 
talked. And the country rejoiced 
thereat, for the new territorial con- 
quests averted the possibility that a 
new Canada would ever be erected 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, to 
check the progress of our Western 
advance. 


II 


The opening number of no news- 
paper or periodical has ever entirely 
met the views or equalled the expec- 
tations of its projectors. Horace 
Greeley, who had some experience in 
starting newspapers, spoke from the 
fulness of his heart when he said, 


The saddest words of pen or tongue 
Are volume one, number one. 


Yet a glance to-day at the first bound 
volume of Putnam’s shows that such 
a plaint regarding that publication, 
if it were made, was hardly justified. 
The opening number, that of January, 
1853, may not have been so robustly 
American in subjects as was desired, 
and as subsequent issues became, but 
the subjects appealed to all intelligent 
Americans, and it was decidedly Am- 
erican in its contributors. These in- 
cluded George William Curtis, Parke 
Godwin, Charles F. Briggs (‘‘ Harry 
Franco’’), Charles A. Dana, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Thoreau and others. 
Briggs, Curtis and Godwin shared 
with the publisher in the editorial 
direction of the magazine. 

Two of the contributions to this 
first number were of especial interest 
to the people of the United States, 
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One of these—the first article in the 
magazine—was entitled ‘‘Cuba,” a 
subject which had more dynamite in 
it in those days of Lopez, Walker, 
Crittenden and the other filibusters, 
than it has now. Its author was 
Richard B. Kimball, a man of letters 
and of affairs who was widely known 
at that time. The other was on the 
decidedly American invention of 
“Modern Spiritualism,”’ and was writ- 
ten by Horace Greeley. And, as its 
files show, the American note in its 
contents became more and more pro- 
nounced to the end, three years and 
eight months later. 

It is easy to see now that the death 
of such a magazine was a greater loss 
to the country than was realized at 
the moment. It took away the only 
periodical which spoke for America 
at that age, and the only one which 
attempted to deal with strictly Amer- 
ican subjects as they came up. The 
Atlantic Monthly, which was started 
two months after the original Put- 
nam’s died, and which recently cele- 
brated its semi-centennial, succeeded, 
in a, large degree, to Putnam’s high 
aims and literary excellence. And, 
to a great extent, it fell heir to the 
contributors and the general con- 
stituency of Putnam's. 

Looked at superficially, 1857 seems 
to us of this age like a day of small 
things. The population of the United 
States, then only 28,000,000, was only 
a third of that of to-day. Instead of 
thirty-one states there are now forty- 
six, including the latest accession, 
Oklahoma. Except Texas and Cali- 
fornia, there were no states west of 
the Mississippi then, save those whose 
eastern boundaries touched that 
stream. We have since added four- 
teen to the number, and within a 
few years, one or two more will be 
placed on the roll by the entrance of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

And the wealth of the country in 
1857 was barely a tenth of the $120, 
000,000,000 which we have to-day, 
and which, as we proudly proclaim, 
exceeds the combined wealth of Great 
Britain and France, our nearest rivals 
in this respect. We look back on that 
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petty $12,000,000,000 of half a cen- 
tury ago with a pity hardly distin- 
guishable from contempt. What 
were our forefathers doing, we ask, 
in the many decades between the 
days of Capt. John Smith and of 
Miles Standish and those of Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, and through all the 
presidencies onward to Buchanan’s, 
that the entire accumulations of 
tangible, marketable property which 
were extant in 1857 amounted to so 
small a sum. The wealth which has 
been added to the country’s total in 
the six and a third years since Mr. 
Roosevelt entered the White House, 
amounts to double the entire store 
which had been gathered through all 
the cycles from 1607 to 1857. The 
interests under the control of Messrs. 
Harriman, Hill, Gould, Vanderbilt, 
Morgan and the rest of the American 
railway chiefs of to-day, are greater 
in money value than all the property 
in the country half a century ago. 
In the calendar year 1907, the mills 
and factories of the United States 
produced goods which were worth, 
in the market, $4,000,000 more than 
all the property of all sorts held by 
the entire 28,000,000 people of the 
country in 1857. 


III 


But this appraisement concerns 
itself with material things only. It 
overlooks the fact that there are 
forces of larger consequence than 
those which are projected into popu- 
lation figures. It forgets that there 
are agencies which refuse to measure 
themselves in the scale of dollars and 
cents. Spiritual and social influences 
were shaping themselves in those days 
which have profoundly affected the 
country’s history to this hour. For 
these forces and tendencies Putnam’s 
Monthly spoke. 

“Pierce and Douglas have made 
more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Phillips could have 
made in fifty years.” These were 
Greeley’s words in the New York 
Tribune after President Pierce had 
signed Senator Douglas’s Kansas-— 
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Nebraska territorial organization bill 
of 1854, which repealed the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820, and gave to 
slavery an equal chance with freedom 
in territory from which slavery had 
been excluded by the Missouri com- 
pact. ‘“‘I could have travelled from 
Washington to Boston and from Bos- 
ton to Chicago by the light of my own 
burning effigies!’’ exclaimed Douglas, 
a few weeks later. 

Both Greeley and Douglas spoke 
truly. Douglas’s Kansas—Nebraska 
law had mightier consequences than 
any other act which had been placed 
on the national statute book in the 
two-thirds of a century which had 
elapsed since the Congress of 1789-91 
had enacted the legislation under 
which the wheels of government began 
toturn. By putting the slavery ques- 
tion at the front and driving out all 
other issues, it destroyed the partisan 
affiliation between the West and the 
South which had existed until that 
time; it started an armed struggle in 
Kansas between the free and the 
slave states for the control of that 
territory; it killed the Whig party 
by driving its Southern end (through 
the half-way houses of the American, 
or Know-Nothing, party in 1856 and 
the Constitutional Union party in 
1860) over to the Democracy; it united 
the Abolitionists who supported Bir- 
ney in 1840 and 1844, the Free Soilers 
who voted for Van Buren in 1848 and 
for Hale in 1852, the majority of the 
Northern Whigs and a large element 
of the Northern Democrats and 
Northern Know-Nothings in 1854-56, 
in a new organization which adopted 
the Republican name and which was 
organized to keep slavery out of the 
territories; it split the Democracy in 
1860 and gave to the Republicans 
in that year the victory which sent 
the South out of the Union, precipi- 
tated the Civil War, overthrew slav- 
ery, and put a solid South and a solid 
North into politics, where they have 
remained almost to this day. 

The duty of the Northern people 
in this crisis “is to discard all past 
alliances, to put aside all present 
fears, to dread no future coalitions, 














in the single hope of carrying to speedy 
victory a banner inscribed with 
these devices—The Repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law—The Restoration 
of the .Missouri Compromise—No 
More Slave States—No More Slave 
Territories—The Homestead for Free 
men on the Public Lands.’”’ These 
were the words of Parke Godwin in 
an article entitled ‘‘Our Parties and 
Politics,” published in Putnam’s for 
September, 1854, three months after 
Pierce had signed the Kansas—Ne- 
braska act. This was the free North’s 
indignant protest against the vio- 
lation of the anti-slavery pledge of 
1820. These demands became the 
creed of the new party of freedom. 
They wrote themselves into that 
party’s platform in the convention of 
1856 which nominated Fremont and 
Dayton. 


We cross the prairies as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 
We go to rear a wall of men 
On freedom’s Southern line, 
And place beside the cotton tree 
The rugged Northern pine. 


In the spirit of these lines in Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Lays of the Emigrants,’’ colo- 
nies from all over the North, soon 
after the passage of the Nebraska 
act, began pouring into Kansas. This 
was freedom’s response to slavery’s 
challenge to the contest for the 
control of the territories. 


IV 


In our egotism, we imagine that 
things move faster now than they 
ever did before—that a year carries 
more of life and action for us than it 
ever gave to any previous age. But 
perhaps we are mistaken. A wise 
man long ago said: ‘‘The thing that 
hath been is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall 
be done; and there is no new thing 
under the sun.”’ Speaking to his own 
and to all future generations, the 
Preacher, who took a larger view 
of life than we do, has rebuked our 
self-complacency. 
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Events in America moved with a 
rush in the tumultuous days of half 
a century ago. In the congressional 
campaign of 1854, a few months after 
the party of freedom was born, and 
before it had time to form a national 
organization or formally adopt a 
party name, it carried the country— 
a feat unparalleled in the history of 
representative government anywhere 
in the world. After a two months’ 
contest in 1855-56 (the new party, 
in the multiplicity of political groups, 
not having a clear majority of the 
entire House of Representatives), 
the longest and most exciting speaker- 
ship fight in the country’s annals 
was ended by the Republicans’ plac- 
ing Nathaniel P. Banks in that office. 

While these things were under way, 
civil war was raging in Kansas be- 
tween colonists and armed invaders 
from North and South alike, Lane, 
Montgomery and John Brown being 
among the leaders of the free-state 
forces. In retaliation for his speech 
in the Senate against the slavocracy 
in May, 1856, Sumner was murder- 
ously assaulted by Congressman Pres- 
ton S. Brooks of South Carolina, 
and received injuries which kept his 
seat vacant for several years, and 
from the effects of which he died in 
1874. Immediately after the assault, 
the speech under the title of ‘“‘The 
Crime against Kansas,” was circulated 
through the North to the extent of a 
million copies. This sent hundreds 
of young men from both sections to 
the seat of war to aid their respective 
sides. And, through letters by news- 
paper correspondents on the ground— 
William A. Phillips, James Redpath, 
Richard Realf, John Henry Kagi 
(who was killed afterward with Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry) and others—which 
were published in the New York Trib- 
une, the New York Times, the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, the St. Louis 
Democrat and other leading journals 
on the free-state side—these events 
gained a national publicity. 

The following lines by Realf, the 
poet-laureate of the Kansas free- 
state cause, which were published in 
a Kansas paper at the time, and 
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immediately copied in many other 
Northern journals, blaze with the 
passion of that period. They were 


called out by the boast of some of the . 


Southern papers, ‘‘We will subdue 
you.”” (The names are those of places 
at which fights took place between 
the partisans.) 


Aye! tell it to the slaves that quake 
Among your cane-fields and your 
swamps; 
Aye! hiss it to the wrecks ye make 
Beneath your chambers’ midnight 
lamps! 


At Franklin, in the dead of night, 

And green Palmyra’s bloody fray; 
And Osawatomie’s red fight, 

And Lawrence on that Sabbath day, 
We taught you lessons that should hush 

Your braggart tongues in very shame, 
And cause your craven blood to gush 

In living sheets of crimson flame. 


Thus when the party of freedom, 
in its first national convention, met 
in the old cradle of Liberty, Phila- 
delphia, on the Bunker Hill anni- 
versary, June 17, 1856, and nominated 
Fremont, the pathfinder, for Presi- 
dent, all the signs seemed to point 
to victory. Said Judge Robert Em- 
met of New York, the provisional 
chairman of the convention, Fremont 
was nominated ‘‘because he had no 
political antecedents; because he was 
the representative of Young America; 
because he was the type and embodi- 
ment of everything honest, manly, 
self-sustaining; because he was indi- 
vidual in his character, ready for 
any emergency, self-sacrificing for the 
good of those who are connected with 
him in fortune or misfortune.” 

But not all the enemies of slavery 
extension joined the new party. 
Some of them feared that a Republi- 
can victory would send the South 
out of the Union and bring civil war. 
Others distrusted Fremont’s ability 
and balance as an executive. Many 
old Whigs, their own party having 
disappeared, supported ex-President 
Fillmore, who was the American 
(Know-Nothing) party’s candidate 
against Fremont and Buchanan. 
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Webster’s old Whig friend Rufus 
Choate called on all the former Whigs 
to “‘unite with some organization 
of our countrymen to defeat and dis- 
solve the new geographical party 
calling itself Republican’”—a party 
“which knows one-half of America 
only to hate and dread it; from whose 
unconsecrated and revolutionary ban- 
ner fifteen stars are erased or have 
fallen; in whose national anthem the 
old and honored airs of Eutaw Springs, 
King’s Mountain and Yorktown, and 
those later of New Orleans and Buena 
Vista and Chapultepec, breathe no 
more.” Choate supported Buchanan. 


V 


Fremont’s defeat, when it came, 
neither depressed the vanquished nor 
elated the victors. In an article en- 
titled ‘‘The Late Election,” in Put- 
nam’s for December, 1856, Parke God- 
win summed up the situation by say- 
ing that ‘‘the Democratic party, now 
the pro-slavery party, has gained its 
candidates but damaged its cause,” 
and that ‘‘the Republicans have lost 
their candidates but furthered their 
cause,’ and added that the Demo- 
crats will now see that ‘‘with their 
present leaders and projects, they 
have nothing to expect hereafter 
from the East, the North or the 
West.”” This was a prophecy—prob- 
ably the first which ever appeared in 
print—of the solid North and the 
solid South of the later day. 

Some of the more sagacious Demo- 
crats took this view also. The 
Charleston Mercury, printed in the 
cradle of the Southern confederacy of 
the after-time, pointed out that 
Buchanan was “elected because the 
enemies of the South could not agree 
among themselves; elected by a very 
small majority; elected by a minority 
of the popular vote.”” Fremont car- 
ried all the free states except New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, II- 
linois and California. The state of 
Pennsylvania and any one of the 
other four would have given the Re- 
publicans the victory, and the Re- 
publicans in the next election carried 
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Pennsylvania and all the rest of the 
free states except New Jersey. Did 
the Charleston paper at that moment 
have any premonition that Buchanan 
was to be the last President that its 
party would elect for a quarter of a 
century, and the last but one that it 
would choose for half a century? 


Beneath thy skies, November, 
Thy skies of cloud and rain, 
Around our blazing camp-fires 
We close our ranks again. 
Then sound again the bugles, 
Call the muster rol] anew,— 
If months have well-nigh won the day, 
What may not four years do? 


Whittier’s stirring lines, written in 
the excitement just after the election, 
and dedicated to the Fremont clubs, 
voiced the hope which rose imme- 
diately in the hearts of freedom’s 
friends. And events helped them. 
In the Dred Scott case, decided by 
the Supreme Court two days after 
Buchanan entered the presidency in 
March, 1857, Chief Justice Taney said 
that Congress had no power to ex- 
clude slavery from any territory, and 
that the Missouri compromise, which 
had been repealed in 1854, had never 
been constitutional; all of which 
meant that the territorial Legislature 
would have no authority to shut out 
slavery, and that no power could 
legally do this except the people when 
framing their state constitution, or 
afterward. 

This enraged the enemies of slavery 
extension, and made the Southern 
element more aggressive; and this 
aggressiveness led to the conspiracy 
in which, through the Lecompton con- 
stitution, slavery was to be forced 
on the state of Kansas against the 
wishes of a large majority of its 
people. Buchanan favored this 
measure. Douglas. opposed it be- 
cause it assailed his popular sov- 
ereignty doctrine, and also because 
it assailed the elemental principles 
of political honesty. 

And now came a dramatic encoun- 
ter between Douglas and Buchanan. 
Going to Washington just before the 
opening of Congress in December, 


1857, Douglas visited the White 
House. Buchanan said he intended 
to urge the passage of the Lecompton 
bill, and Douglas told him that when 
it reached the Senate he would attack 
it, and defeat it if he could. At this 
Buchanan rose and exclaimed men- 
acingly: “‘Mr. Douglas, I want you to 
remember that no Democrat ever 
yet diverged from a Democratic ad- 
ministration without being crushed. 
Beware of the fate of Rives and Tall- 
madge.” Douglas, springing to his 
feet, defiantly retorted, ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want you to understand 
that General Jackson is dead.” De- 
nounced by Douglas, and opposed 
also by a few other Northern Demo- 
crats and by all the Republicans, 
the Lecompton constitution never- 
theless passed the Senate; but it was 
defeated in the House, and was dis- 
placed by a compromise proposition, 
through which, by indirection, the 
Lecompton scheme was submitted 
to the people of Kansas in 1858, only 
to be overwhelmingly rejected. 

Douglas’s action helped him in 
the contest in 1858, in which Lincoln, 
as the Republican candidate, vainly 
sought to defeat him for the Senate. 
The canvass, however, extorted from 
him expressions on the slavery issue 
which made his acceptance by the 
South as a presidential candidate im- 
possible, and at the same time gave 
to Lincoln the national repute which 
helped to give him the nomination in 
1860. John Brown's invasion of Har- 
per’s Ferry and execution in 1859 
intensified the feeling between the 
sections, and at the Charleston con- 
vention in 1860 the Democratic party 
split, the Northern section of it sub- 
sequently, at Baltimore, nominating 
Douglas, and the Southern element, 
in the same city, putting up Breckin- 
ridge. In the meantime, Lincoln 
was nominated by the Republicans 
and John Bell was put forward by the 
fragments of the old Whigs (the Con- 
stitutional Union party) who had not 
yet diffused themselves among the 
great parties. 

Lincoln’s election in 1860, the 
South’s secession, civil war, eman- 
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cipation, reconstruction, and the en- 
dowment of the negro with the ballot 
and the capture of many Southern 
states by the Republicans, marked 
the culmination of the forces which 
the slavery conflict generated. Then 
came the subsidence of the wave, 
beginning with Hayes’s withdrawal in 
1877 of the federal troops from the 
South, and followed by the gradual 
effacement of the negro as a voter in 
the old slave states, the temporary 
rehabilitation of the Democratic party 
under Cleveland in 1884 and 1892, the 
momentary breaking of the Republi- 
can line in the old free section of the 
country, the closing of the civil war 
epoch, and the opening of a new era, 
which under the operation of other 
forces, has restored the Republicans 
to their old control of the region above 
the Potomac and the Ohio, and re- 
established the geographical line in 
politics. 


VI 


“We are forced,”’ laughed Horace 
Walpole, in the midst of the rapid 
succession of British triumphs in the 
Seven Years’ War, “‘to ask every 
morning what victory there is, for 
fear of missing some.” Similarly the 
observer of to-day who takes a survey 
of the America of the past half-cen- 
tury is compelled to scan each year 
and each month closely, lest some 
occurrence escape him which had a 
vital connection with the political, 
social or industrial development of 
the era. In broad outline, the se- 
quence of events associated with the 
slavery issue has just been traced. 

But slavery days may be said to 
have seen the inception of other 
events of large national consequence 
which culminated in more recent 
times. These were the annexation 
of Alaska and the war by the United 
States against Spain for the Libera- 
tion of Cuba. Buchanan’s Secretary 
of State, Lewis Cass, proposed to 
Baron Edward de Stoeckl, the Czar 
Alexander II’s_ representative at 
Washington, that Russia sell Alaska 
to us, but the project dropped for 
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the time, and was soon forgotten in 
the whirl of greater issues. Seward 
took the Alaska annexation project 
up in Johnson’s administration in 
1867, and pushed it to accomplish- 
ment. Thus an addition was made 
to the national area which was greater 
than that of the entire inhabited ter- 
ritory of the United States in 1783. 

Buchanan was one of the framers 
of the Ostend Manifesto of 1854, 
which proposed that the United 
States should seize Cuba if Spain 
should refuse to sell it. When he 
entered the presidency in 1857, the 
country and the world looked to see 
Cuba made a leading issue of the 
administration. He had been elected 
on a platform which declared that 
“every proper effort be made to in- 
sure our ascendancy in the Gulf of 
Mexico,’’—a euphemistic way of say- 
ing that Cuba should be acquired, 
either by purchase or by force. 
Both the Douglas and the Breck- 
inridge wings of the Democratic 
party in 1860 announced themselves 
“in favor of the acquisition of 
Cuba, on such terms as shall be 
honorable to ourselves and just 
to Spain, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.”’ The Kansas conflict, how- 
ever, and other domestic exigencies 
intervened to prevent, during the 
days of Buchanan, any aggressive 
action looking toward annexation; 
and the issue died with slavery. 
When, in 1898, the United States 
liberated Cuba and placed the stars 
and stripes over Porto Rico, a’ new 
impetus was given to the isthmian 
canal demand, which had originated 
in Taylor’s time; and this led to the 
revolution by which Panama became 
in 1903, like Cuba in 1902, a republic 
under a quasi-American protectorate. 
Thus “‘our ascendancy in the Gulf of 
Mexico,” which was a dream to 
Buchanan and his contemporaries, 
became a fact in the days of 
Roosevelt. 

By the acquisition of Alaska, 
stretching to within sight of Asia, we 
gained our first non-contiguous terri- 
tory. During the conflict with Spain 
in 1898 the influences culminated 
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which brought the annexation of the 
independent republic of Hawaii. As 
a spoil of the Spanish war, the Philip- 
pines were thrust upon us, to extend 
our other possessions in the great 
Western ocean, and a step was made 
toward the realization of Seward’s 
prophecy of half a century ago that 
the Pacific would one day become a 
centre of our activities. Thus Asiatic 
affairs begun to have a direct prac- 
tical concern for the United States, 
and the circle of its political and so- 
cial interests was vastly broadened. 

Our connection with Asiatic affairs 
may be said to have begun by an inci- 
dent of half a century ago, which at- 
tracted very little attention at the 
time, but which had important 
consequences. When, in 1857, the 
United States negotiated its second 
treaty with Japan, supplementing 
that which Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry framed with her in 1854, which 
was her first compact with any white 
nation, our country brought Japan 
out of her medieval isolation, threw 
her into the current of the world’s 
interests and activities, and started 
her on the career of development 
which has recently placed her among 
the great nations of the earth. In- 
cidentally we have raised up a race 
problem for ourselves to-day which 
may prove to be even more trouble- 
some than that which China furnished 
to us a quarter of a century ago, and 
which still remains with us. 


VII 


Aside altogether from the political 
questions, domestic and foreign, with 
which the United States has connected 
itself during the past half-century, 
many large social and economic forces 


have operated in that period. ‘Cyrus 
W. Field is the Columbus of the 
modern day,” said John Bright, when 
Field’s submarine telegraph, first laid 
in 1857, was opened as a permanent 
means of communication between 
Europe and America in 1866. ‘“‘By 
his Atlantic cable he has moored the 
New World alongside of the Old.” 
As a consequence of that pioneer 
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achievement, in which the United 
States took the leading part, cables 
to-day traverse the world’s seas, and 
the four corners of the globe have 
been brought into instantaneous 
contact with each other. 

Gail Hamilton was right when she 
said that if there were never to be any 
railroads, it would have been an im- 
pertinence in Columbus to discover 
America. In 1854 the railway from 
New York and Boston (by discon- 
nected, and not by continuous lines 
under the same management), by way 
of Chicago, struck the Mississippi at 
Rock Island, Illinois, and in 1857 it 
reached the Mississippi opposite St. 
Louis from Baltimore, by way of 
Cincinnati, then the Queen City of 
the West. It reached the Missouri 
at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1859. When, 
at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869, 
the locomotive of the Union Pacific 
heading westward met and saluted 
the locomotive of the Central Pacific 
moving eastward, and Thomas Durant 
and Leland Stanford drove the golden 
spikes marking the completion of the 
two roads, through rail connection was 
established between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Cutting across Balboa’s 
neck of land, the 49-mile railway 
from Colon to Panama brought the 
two oceans into contact in 1855, but 
the junction of the two big lines in 
Northern Utah in 1869 made a far 
more vivid impress on the world’s 
imagination. To-day five railway 
lines span the continent in the United 
States and two in Canada. Thus 
Columbus’s work has been vindicated, 
and the New World’s magnificent 
distances have been shortened. 

Between 1857 and 1907 the coun- 
try’s railways increased from 24,000 
miles to 226,000; its manufactured 
products from $1,500,000,000 to $17, 
000,000,000; the output of its mines 
from $100,000,000 to $2,000,000,000; 
its wealth from $12,000,000,000 to 
$120,000,000,000; the deposits in its 
savings banks (the poor man’s ac- 
cumulations) from $98,000,000 to 
$3,600,000,000; the number of its 
newspapers and other periodicals 
from 3000 to 25,000; and the annual 
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amount of money spent for public 
schools’ education, from $30,000,000 
tv $300,000,000. In every one of 
these items the gain has been several 
times as great as it has been in 
population. 

Especially in the West and South, 
the entire face of the country has been 
transformed in this half-century. 
Fourteen states have been created in 
the West and one in the South (West 
Virginia) during this period. Cities 
undreamed of in their day have sprung 
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up along the line traversed by Lincoln 
and Douglas in their senatorship con- 
test of 1858. The miracle of the New 
South would be as full of marvels to 
Calhoun and Clay, if they should re- 
visit it now, as Brobdingnag revealed 
to Gulliver. 

America’s social, political and in- 
dustrial conquest in this wonderful 
half-century kindle the imagination 
of all who are capable of putting them 
in their proper place in the scheme of 
world evolution, 


THE RIVER AND I 


By JOHN G. 


V 


THROUGH THE Bap Lanps By Boat 


mg E awoke with light 

hearts on the sec- 

ond morning of 

the voyage. All 

about us was the 

sacred silence of 

the wilderness 

dawn. The com- 

ing sun had smitten the chill night air 

into a ghostly fog that lay upon the 
valley like a fairy lake. 

We were at the rim of the Bad 
Lands and there were no birds to 
sing; but crows, wheeling about a 
sandstone summit, flung doleful 
voices downward into the morning 
hush—the spirit of the place grown 
vocal, 

Around the bend lay Sioux City. 
Around what bend? What matter? 
Somewhere down stream the last 
bend lay, and in between lay the 
playing of the game. Any bend 
will do to sail around! There’s a 
lot of fun in merely being able to 
move about and do things. For this 
reason I am overwhelmed with grati- 
tude whenever I think that, through 
some slight error in the cosmic pro- 
cess, the life forces that glow in me 
might have been flung into a turnip 
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—but were n't! The thought is truly 
appalling—is n’t it? The avoidance 
of that one awful possibility is enough 
to make any man feel lucky all his 
life. It’s such fun to waken in the 
morning with all your legs and arms 
and eyes and ears about you, waiting 
to be used again! So strong was this 
thought in me when we cast off, that 
even the memory of Bill’s amateurish 
pancakes could n’t keep back the 
whistle. 

The current of the Black Bluffs 
Rapids whisked us from the bank 
with a giddy speed, spun us about 
a right-angled bend, and landed us 
in a long quiet lake. Contrary to 
the average opinion, the Upper Mis- 
souri is merely a succession of lakes 
andrapids. In the low-water season, 
this statement should be italicized. 
When you are pushing down with 
the power of your arms alone, the 
rapids show you how fast you want 
to go, and the lakes show you that 
you can’t go that fast. For the 
teaching of patience, the arrange- 
ment is admirable. But when head- 
winds blow, a three-mile reach means 
about a two-hours fight. 

This being a very invigorating 
morning, however, the engine de- 
cided to take a constitutional. It ran. 
Below the mouth of the Marias River, 
twenty minutes later, we grounded on 
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Archer’s Bar and shut down. After 
dragging her off the gravel, we dis- 
covered that the engine wished to 
sleep. No amount of cranking could 
arouse it. Nowand then it would say 
squash, feebly rolling its wheel a revo- 
lution or two—like a_ sleepy-head 
brushing off a fly with a languid hand. 

A light breeze had sprung up out 
of the west. The stream ran east and 
northeast. We hastily rigged a tarp 
on a pair of oars spliced for a mast, 
and proceeded at a care-free pace. 
The light breeze scarcely ruffled the 
surface of the slow stream; 


yet still the sail made on 
A pleasant noise till noon. 


In the lazy heat of the mounting 
sun, tempered by the cool river 
draught, the yellow sandstone bluffs, 
whimsically decorated with sparse 
patches of greenery, seemed to waver 
as though seen through shimmering 
silken gauze. And over it all was the 


hush of a dream, except when, ina 
spasmodic freshening of the breeze, 
the rude mast creaked and a sleepy 


watery murmur grew up for a moment 
at the wake. 

A wilderness indeed! It seemed 
that waste land of which Tennyson 
sang, “‘where no man comes nor 
hath come since the making of the 
world.”” I thought of the steam- 
boats and the mackinaws and the 
keelboats and the thousands of men 
who had pushed through this dream- 
world—and the thought was uncon- 
vincing. Fairies may have lived 
here, indeed; and in the youth of the 
world a glad young race of gods 
might have dreamed gloriously among 
the yellow crags. But surely we 
were the first men who had ever 
passed that way—and should be the 
last. 

Suddenly the light breeze boomed 
up into a gale. The Atom, with 
bellying sail, leaped forward down 
the roughening water, swung about 
a bend, raced with a quartering wind 
down the next reach, shot across 
another bend—and lay drifting in a 
golden calm. Still above us the 
great wind buzzed in the crags like 
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a swarm of giant bees, and the waters 
about us lay like a sheet of flawless 
glass. 

With paddles we pushed on lazily 
for an hour. At the next bend, 
where the river turned into the west 
the great gale that had been roaring 
above us, suddenly struck us full in 
front. Sucking up river between the 
wall rocks on either side, its force was 
terrific. You tried to talk while 
facing it, and it took your breath 
away. In a few minutes, in spite of 
our efforts with the paddles, we lay 
pounding on the shallows of the 
opposite shore. 

We got out. Two went forward 
with the line and the third pushed at 
the stern. Progress was slow—no 
more than a mile an hour. The 
clear water of the upper river is 
always cold, and the great wind 
chilled the air. Even under the 
August noon it took brisk work to 
keep one’s teeth from chattering. 
The bank we were following became a 
precipice rising sheer from the river’s 
edge, and the water deepened until 
we could no longer wade. We got 
in and polled on to the next shal- 
lows, often for many minutes at a 
time barely holding our own against 
the stiff gusts. For two hours we 
dragged the heavily laden boat, 
sometimes walking the bank, some- 
times wading in mid-stream, some- 
times polling, often swimming with 
the line from one shallow to another. 
And the struggle ended as suddenly 
as it began. 

Upon rounding the second bend, 
the head wind became a stern wind, 
driving us on at a jolly clip until 
nightfall. 

Scarcely had the crackling of the 
ruddy log lulled us to sleep, when 
the night had flitted over like a 
shadow, and we were cooking break- 
fast. A lone, gray wolf, sitting on 
his haunches a hundred paces away, 
regarded us curiously. Doubtless we 
were new to his generation; for in the 
evening dusk we had drifted well into 
the Bad Lands. 

Bad Lands? 
of Awe! 


Rather the Land 
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A light stern wind came up with 
the sun. During the previous even- 
ing we had rigged a cat-sail, and 
noiselessly we glided down the glint- 
ing trail of crystal into the ‘‘ Region 
of Weir.” 

On either hand the sandstone 
cliffs reared their yellow masses 
against the cloudless sky. Worn by 
the ebbing floods of a prehistoric 
sea, carved by the winds and rains 
of ages, they presented a panorama 
of wonders. 

Rows of huge colonial mansions 
with pillared porticos looked from 
their dizzy terraces across the stream 
to where soaring mosques and mystic 
domes of worship caught the sun. It 
was all like the visible dream of amas- 
ter architect gone mad. Gaunt, sinis- 
ter ruins of medieval castles sprawled 
down the slopes of unassailable sum- 
mits. Grim brown towers, haughtily 
crenellated, scowled defiance on the 
unappearing foe. Titanic stools of 
stone dotted barren garden slopes, 
where surely gods had once strolled 


in that far time when the stars sang 
and the moon was young. Dark 
red walls of regularly laid stone— 
huge as that the Chinese flung be- 
fore the advance of the Northern 


hordes—held imaginary empires 
asunder. Poised on a dizzy peak, 
Jove’s eagle stared into the eye of 
the sun, and raised his wings for 
the flight deferred these many cen- 
turies. Kneeling face to face upon a 
lonesome summit, their hands clasped 
before them, their backs bent as 
with the burdens of the race, two 
women prayed the old, old, woman 
prayer. The snow-white ruins of a 
vast cathedral lay along the water’s 
edge, and all about it was a hush 
of worship. And near it arose the 
pointed pipes of a colossal organ— 
with the summer silence for music. 
With a lazy sail we drifted through 
this place of awe; and for once I had 
no regrets about that engine. The 
popping of the exhaust would have 
seemed sacrilegious in this holy quiet. 
Seldom do men pass that way. 
It is out of the path of the tourist, 
No excursion steamers ply those 
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awesome river reaches. Across the 
sacred whiteness of that cathedral’s 
imposing mass, no sign has ever been 
painted telling you the merits of the 
best five-cent cigar in the world! 
Few beside the hawks and the crows 
would see it, if it were there. 

Late in the afternoon we found 
ourselves out of this ‘‘Region of 
Weir.”” Great wall rocks soared 
above us. Consulting our map, we 
found that we were nearing Eagle 
Rapids, the first of a turbulent series. 
I had fondly anticipated shooting 
them all under power. So once 
more I decided to go over that engine. 
We landed at the wooded mouth of 
a little ravine, having made a trifle 
over twenty miles that day. 

With those tools of the engine 
doctor—an air of mystery and a 
monkey-wrench—I unscrewed every- 
thing that appeared to have a thread 
on it, and pulled out the other things. 
The odds, I figured, were in my favor. 
A sick engine is useless, and I felt 
assured of either killing or curing. 
I did something—I don’t know what; 
but having achieved the complete 
screwing up and driving in of things— 
at went! 

So on the morning of the fourth 
day, we were up early, eager for the 
shooting of rapids. We had under- 
stood from the conversation of the 
seemingly wise, that Eagle Rapids was 
the first of a series that made the 
other rapids we had passed through 
look like mere ripples on the surface. 
In some of those we had gone at a 
very good clip, and several times 
we had lost our rudder. 

We had intended from the very 
first to get wrecked in one or all of 
these rapids. For this reason we 
had distributed forward, aft, and 
amidships, eight five-gallon cans, 
soldered air-tight. The frail craft 
would, we figured, be punctured. 
The cans would displace nearly three 
hundred and fifty pounds of water, 
and the boat and engine, submerged, 
would lose a certain weight. I had 
made the gruesome calculation with 
fond attention to detail. I decided 
that she should be wrecked quite 
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We should be able, 
the figures said, to recover the 
engine and patch the boat. We had 
provided three life-preservers, but 
one had been stolen; so I had fan- 
cied what a bully fight one might 
have if he should be thrown out into 
the mad waters without a life-pre- 
server. 

Under half speed we cruised through 
the windless golden morning; and 
the lonesome canyon echoed and 
re-echoed with the joyful chortle 
of the resurrected engine. We had 
covered about ten miles, when a 
strange sighing sound grew up about 
us. It seemed to emanate from the 
soaring walls of rock. It seemed 
faint, yet it arose above the din of 
the .explosions, drowned out the 
droning of the screw. 

Steadily the sound increased. Like 
the ghost of a great wind it moaned 
and sighed about us. Little by little 
a new note crept in—a sibilant, me- 
tallic note as of a tense sheet of silk 
drawn rapidly over a thin steel edge. 

We knew it to be the mourning 


arithmetically. 


voice of the Eagle Rapids; but, far 
as we’ could see, the river was quiet 
as a lake. We jogged on for a mile, 
with the invisible moaning Presence 
about us. It was somewhat like 
that intangible something you feel 
about a powerful but sinister per- 
sonality. The golden morning was 
saturated with it. 

Suddenly, turning a sharp bend 
about the wall of rock that flanked 
the channel, a wind of noise struck 
us. It was like the hissing of innum- 
erable snakes against a tonal back- 
ground of muffled continuous thunder. 
A hundred yards before us was Eagle 
Rapids—a forbidding patch of writh- 
ing, whitening water, pricked with the 
upward thrust of toothlike rocks. 

The first sight of it turned the in- 
side of me mist-gray. Temporarily, 
wrecks and the arithmetic of them 
had little charm for me. I seized 
the spark lever, intending to shut 
down. Instead, I threw it wide 
open. With the resulting leap of the 
craft, all the gray went out of me. 

I grasped the rudder ropes and 
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aimed at a point where the sinuous 
current sucked through a passage 
in the rocks like a Jean flame through 
a windy flue. Did you ever hear 


music that made you see purple? 
It was that sort of purple I saw (or 
did I hear it like music?) when we 
plunged under full speed into the 
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A world of wonderful beauty was 
forging past us. In the golden calm 
the scintillant sheet of water seemed 
to be rushing backward, splitting 
itself over the prow, like a fabric 
woven of gold and silver drawn rap- 
idly against a keen stationary blade. 

The sheer cliffs had fallen away 

into pine-clad _ slopes, 








and vari-colored rocks 
flung notes of scarlet and 
gold through the sombre 
green of the pines—like 
the riotous treble cries of 
an organ pricking the 
sullen murmur of the 
bass. So still were the 
clean waters that we 
seemed midway between 
two skies. 

We skirted the base 
of a conical rock that 
towered three hundred 
feet above us—a Titan 
sentinel. It was the 
famous Sentinel Rock of 
the old steamboat days. 
Scarred and haggard with 
time its austere summit 
caught the sun. I thought 
of how long it had stood 
there just so, under the 
intermittent flashing of 
moon and sun and star, 
since first its flint peak 
had pricked through the 
hot spume of prehistoric 
seas, 

Fantastic reptiles, 
winged and finned and 
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first suck of the rapids. We seemed 
a conscious arrow hurled through 
a gray, writhing world, the light 
of which was noise. And _ then, 
suddenly, the quiet, golden morning 
flashed back; and we were rippling 
the placid waters of a lake. 

The Kid broke out into boisterous 
laughter that irritated me strangely: 
“Where the devil do you suppose 
our life-preservers are?’’ he bawled. 
“They ’re clear down under all the 
cargo!” 


langed, had basked upon 
it—grotesque, tentative 
vehicles of the Flame 
And then these flashed 
the wild sea fell, and 
arose —hideous and na- 
steaming ooze fetid with 
gasping life. And all the while this 
scarred Sentinel stared unmoved. 
And then a riot of giant vegetation 
all about it—divinely extravagant, 
many-colored as fire. And this too 
flashed out—like the impossible 
dream of a god too young. And 
the Great Change came, and the 
paradox of frost was in the world, 


of Life! 
out, and 
the land 
ked, a 
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stripping life down to the lean es- 
sentials till only the sane, capable 
things might live. And _ still the 
Titan stared as in the beginning. 
And then, men were in the land— 
gaunt, terrible, wolf-like men, loving 
and hating. And La _ Verendrye 
forged past it; and Lewis and Clark 
toiled under it through these waters 
of awful quiet. And then the bull- 
boats and the mackinaws and the 
packets. And all these flashed out; 
and still it stood unmoved. And 
I came—and I too would flash out, 
and all men after me and all life. 

I viewed the colossal Watcher 
with something like terror—the as- 
pect of Death about its base and 
that cynical glimmer of sunlight 
at its top. I flung the throttle 
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should reach before the terrible ques- 
tion should be answered against me. 

We fled down five or six miles 
of depressingly quiet waters. Once 
again the wall rocks closed about us. 
We seemed to be going at a tediously 
slow pace, yet the two thin streams 
of water rushed hissing from prow 
to stern. Once more the rocks took 
on grotesque shapes—utterly ultra- 
human in their suggestiveness. 
Those who have marvelled at the 
Hudson's beauty, should drop down 
this lonesome stretch. 

We shot through the Elbow Rap- 
ids at the base of the great Hole-in- 
the-Wall Rock. It was deep and safe 
—much like an exaggerated millrace. 
It ran in heavy swells, yet the day 
was windless. 
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open, and we leaped forward through 


the river hush. I wanted to get 
away from this thing that had seen 
so much of life and cared so little. 
It depressed me strangely; it thrust 
a bitter question within the charmed 
circle of my ego. It gave me an 
almost morbid desire for speed, as 
though there were some place I 


In the late afternoon we shot the 
Dead Man’s Rapids, a very turbu- 
icnt and rocky stretch of water. We 
went through at a freight-train speed. 
We began to develop a slight con- 
tempt for fast waters. That night 
we camped at the mouth of the 
Judith River on the site of the now- 
forgotten Fort Chardon. We had 
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made only ninety-eight miles in four 
It began to appear that we 


days. 
might be obliged to finish on skates! 
We were up and off with the first 


gray of the morning. We knew 
Dauphin Rapids to be about seven- 
teen miles below, and since this par- 
ticular patch of water had by far 
the greatest reputation of all the 
rapids, we were eager to make its 
acquaintance. 

The engine began to show unmis- 
takable signs of getting tired of 
its job. Now and then it barked 
spitefully, had half a notion to stop, 
changed its mind, ran faster than 
it should, wheezed and slowed down— 
acting in an altogether unreasonable 
way. But it kept the screw hum- 
ming nevertheless. 

Fortunately it was going at a mad 
clip when we sighted the Dauphin. 
There was not that sibilance and 
thunder that had turned me a bit 
gray inside at first sight of the Eagle. 
The channel was narrow, and no rocks 
appeared above the surface. But 
speed was there; and the almost 
noiseless rolling of the swift flood 
ahead had a more formidable ap- 
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pearance than that of the Eagle. 
Rocks above the surface are nct 
much to be feared when you have 
power and a good rudder. But 
we drew about twenty-two inches 
of water, and I thought of the rocks 
under the surface. 

I had, however, only a moment 
to think, for we were already travel- 
ling a good eighteen miles, and when 
the main swirl of the rapids seized 
us, we no doubt reached twenty-five. 
I was grasping the rudder ropes and 
we were all grinning a sort of idiotic 
satisfaction at the amazing spurt of 
speed, when—— 

Something was about to happen! 

The Kid and I were sitting behind 
the engine in order to hold her screw 
down to solid water. Bill, decorated 
with a grin, sat amidships facing us. 
I caught a pink flash in the swirl just 
under our bow, and then it happened! 

The boat reared like a_ steeple- 
chaser taking a fence! The Kid 
shot forward over the engine and 
knocked the grin off Bill’s face! 
Clinging desperately to the rudder 
ropes, I saw, for a brief moment, 
a good three-fourths of the frail 
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craft thrust skyward at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. Then 
she stuck her nose in the water and 
her screw came up, howling like 
seven devils in the air behind me! 
Instinctively, I struck the spark lever; 
the howling stopped—and we were 
floating in the slow waters below 
Dauphin Rapids. 

All the cargo had forged forward, 
and the persons of Bill and the 
Kid were considerably tangled. We 
laughed loud and long. Then we 
gathered ourselves up and wondered 
if she might be taking water under 
the cargo. It developed that she 
wasn’t. But one of our grub boxes, 
containing all the bacon, was tnissing. 
So were the short oars that we used 
for paddles. While we laughed, these 
had found some convenient hiding 
place. 

We had struck a smooth bowlder 
and leaped over it. A boat with the 
ordinary launch construction would 
have opened at every seam. The 
light springy tough construction of 
the Atom had saved her. Whereat I 
thought of the Information Bureau 
and was well pleased. 
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Altogether we looked upon the inci- 
dent as a purple spot. But we were 
many miles from available bacon, and 
when, upon trial, the engine refused 
to make a revolution, we began to 
get exceedingly hungry for meat. 

Having a dead engine and no pad- 
dles, we drifted. We drifted very 
slowly. The Kid asked it he might 
not go ashore and drive a stake in 
the bank. For what purpose? Why, 
to ascertain whether we were going 
up ordown stream. While we drifted 
in the now blistering sun, we talked 
about meat. With a devilish per- 
sistence we quite exhausted the 
subject. That day passed somehow, 
and the next morning we were still 
hungry for meat. We spent most of 
the morning talking about it. In 
the blistering windless afternoon we 
drifted lazily. Now and then we took 
turns cranking the engine. 

We were going stern foremost and 
I was cranking. We rounded a bend 
where the wall rocks sloped back, 
leaving a narrow arid sagebrush 
strip along both sides of the stream. 
I had straightened up to get the 
kink out of my back and mop the 
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sweat out of my eyes, when I saw 
something that made my stomach 
turn a double somersault. 

A good eight hundred yards down 
stream at the point of a gravel bar, 
something that looked like—and yet 
unlike—a small cluster of drifting, 
leafless brush, moved slowly into 
the water. Now it appeared quite 
distinct, and now it seemed that a 
film of oil all but blotted it out. 

I blinked my eyes and peered hard 
through the baffling yellow glare. 
Then I reached for the rifle and 
climbed over the gunwale. I smelt 
raw meat. 

Fortunately, we were drifting across 
a bar, and the slow water came only 
to my shoulders. The thing, eight 
hundred yards away, was _ forging 
across stream by this time—heading 
for the mouth of a coulée. I saw 
plainly now that the brush grew out 
ofa head. It wasa buck with antlers. 

Just below the coulée’s mouth, the 
wall rocks began again. The buck 


would be obliged to land above the 


wall rocks, and the drifting boat 
would keep him going. I reached 
shore and headed for that coulée. 
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The sagebrush concealed me. At 
the critical moment, I intended to 
show myself and start him up the 
steep slope. Thus he would be 
forced to approach me while fleeing 
me. When I felt that enough time 
had passed, I stood up. The buck, 
shaking himself like a dog, stood 
against the yellow sandstone at 
the mouth of the gulch. He saw 
me, looked back at the drifting boat, 
and appeared to be undecided. 

I wondered what the range might 
be. Back home in the ploughed field 
where I frequently plug tin cans at 
various long ranges, I would have 
called it six hundred yards—at first. 
Then suddenly it seemed three or 
four hundred. Like a thing in a 
dream, the buck seemed to waver 
back and forth in the oily sunlight. 

“Call it four hundred and fifty,” 
I said to myself, and let drive. A 
spurt of yellow stone dust leaped from 
the cliff a foot or so above the deer’s 
back. Only four hundred? But the 
deer had made up his mind. He had 
urgent business on the other side 
of that slope—he appeared to be 
over-due. 
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I pumped up another shell and 


drew fine at four hundred. That 
time his rump quivered for a second 
as though a great weight had been 
dropped on it. But he went on with 
increased speed. Once more I let 
him have it. That time he lost an 
antler. He had now reached the sum- 
mit, two hundred feet up at the least. 

He hesitated—seemed to be shiv- 
ering. I have hunted with a full 
stomach and brought down game. 
But there ’s a difference when you 
are empty. In that moment before 
you kill, you become the sort of 
fellow your mother would n't like. 
Perhaps the average man would feel 
a little ashamed to tell the truth 
about that big savage moment. Il 
got down on my knee and put a final 
soft-nosed ball where it would do 
the most good. The buck reared, 
stiffened, and came down, tumbling 
over and over. 

That night we pitched camp under 
alone scrubby tree at the mouth of 
an arid gulch that led back into the 
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utterly God-forsaken Bad Lands. It 
was the Wilderness indeed. Coyotes 
howled far away in the night, and 
diving beaver boomed out in the 
black stream. 

We built half a dozen fires and 
swung above them the choice portions 
of our kill. And how we ate—with 
what glorious appetites! 

It is good to sit with a glad-hearted 
company, flinging words of joyful 
banter across very tall steins. It 
is good to draw up to a country table 
at Christmas time with turkey and 
pumpkin-pies and old-fashioned pud- 
dings before you, and the ones you 
love about you. I have been deeply 
happy with apples and cider before 
an open fireplace. I have been 
present when the brilliant sword- 
play of wit flashed across a banquet 
table—and it thrilled me. But 

There is no feast like the feast 
in the open—the feast in the flaring 
light of a night fire—the feast of 
your own kill, with the tang of the 
wild and the tang of the smoke in it! 


( To be continued ) 
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KNEELING THERE, SHE LOCKED HER HANDS HARD TOGETHER AND BEGAN TO WEEP 
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CHAPTER V 
THE Biack CoLt 


O, and I ain’t a-goin’ 
to see no doctor 
from Chattanooga, 
neither—one o’ 
Maxey’shirelin’s!”’ 
The sick man turn- 
ed himself in bed 
with a groan that 
He regarded storm- 








was like a roar. 
ily the candle on the table, vexed by 
its sickly yellow flame, at war with 


the gray light of morning. ‘Put out 
that thing, cain’t ye?—day ’s come. 
And don’t name no Confederate sur- 
geon to me again,” he ordered. 

“Well, I ‘lowed one of ’em might 
he’p ye out, at a pinch,” quavered 
Salomy. 

“He’p me out—I reckon they 
would! Vesp Seacrest’s a thorn in the 
flesh of them Secesh at Chattanooga. 
He’p me out!’’ He chewed on the 
bitter cud of it. ‘‘A low-down Secesh 
—what would he be doin’ doctorin’ 
me? He ’d jest about pizen me, same 
as he would a rat. Don’t I know 
‘em? Got no more sense of what a 
crime is than a heathen. Meand my 
likes is somany varmintsto ’em. Ye 
need n’t bring no gray-coat doctor 
to me.” 

‘* Now, Mr. Seacrest—now, Mr. Sea- 
crest,’’ quavered Salomy Jane from 
the hearth, where she knelt over the 
steaming bowl of herb tea. ‘“‘ Don’t 
you go and get yourself all het up. 
Mind what that there surgeon 0’ 
Leadbetter’s said when he rid a-past 
here. The rheumatiz is mighty apt 


to strike yo’ heart if you act up this- 
a-way.” 

Vespasian grumbled, but subsided 
amongst his bedclothes at memory of 
that morning, two weeks ago, when 
he had stood in his door to see a 
squad of Leadbetter’s cavalry go by. 
The leader and his immediate atten- 
dants stopped for a drink, which 
Salomy Jane hastened, full of fawning 
complaisance, to bring. Seacrest was 
feeling ill, and, with his usual reckless 
courage, had dared to be surly toward 
the soldiers. A man wearing a ma- 
jor’s insignia glanced up, showing 
a flash of anger, which quickly merged 
itself in a keen scrutiny of professional 
interest. 

“You ’ve got rheumatism—and got 
it bad,’’ the army surgeon told the 
man in the cabin door bluntly. 
“With your temperament, you want 
to look out that it does n’t go to your 
heart. When it does, it will take you 
like that.”” And the hand in the 
riding gauntlet gave a whispering, 
ineffectual snap of the big thumb 
and finger. 

Somehow that lisp of leather on 
leather stuck in Vespasian’s mind, 
daunting him, despite the lowering 
stare with which he had received the 
monitor’s warning. Against all effort 
of his will, there remained the message 
of death in its sibilation. 

“‘T wish ’t Id broke the black colt 
before I come down,”’ the sick man 
said to Delora, as she entered carry- 
ing an apronful of trash for his fire. 
“‘T don’t know what you-all are going 
to do without a nag.” 

The girl’s glance was soft with 
sympathy; but something humorous, 
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too, lurked about the curve of her 
mouth. The man on the bed, mighty 
of shoulder, with glowing dark eyes 
that burned angrily beneath the 
broad frontal of his brow, inevitably 
brought to mind the sick lion; and 
Salomy, tending upon him, offered 
the comical suggestion of the servant 
jackal. 

“T’m going out right now and 
catch up the black colt, cousin Vesp,” 
Delora answered. She had come to 
use this title for the sake of conveni- 
ence, though no relationship existed. 
‘“‘T’ve fed the rascal apples till he ’Il 
let me handle him most any way— 
except to try to get on his back. I 
believe I ’ll see can I break him.” 

“Better leave him alone,” growled 
Vespasian, wincing at the pain as he 
tried to straighten a rheumatic leg. 
““You think youcan break him becase 
I let you he’p with the Jim colt. But 
this ain’t no Jim. This is a hawse. 
Nobody but me or Champ could han- 
dle this one. Lord—Lord, if Champ 


was only here!” 
Among the preparations Vespasian 


Seacrest had made for the return of 
his son, was the rearing of a black 
colt, foal of the sawboned mare which 
he himself had ridden so long. Coley 
had a sire famous throughout the 
region, and except for accident would 
have made a possession of much 
value. He had been petted about 
the house for three years, always 
called Champ’s colt, when Vespasian 
thought it well to break him. That 
was the first season that rheumatism 
got him down; and during the eight 
weeks he lay helpless his talk was 
continually of the breaking of the 
colt, and of the necessity of his being 
handled properly and at the right 
time. When the old man was up 
again, the unsettled state of the 
country, the belief that war was 
impending and that cavalry would 
impress horses for use, led him to 
drive every hoof on his place, except 
old Nancy, the mare, who was too 
undesirable to be in danger, over to 
the Horse-Shoe, or Gulf, which cuts 
through the flank of Walden’s Ridge 
with a jungle so impenetrable that 
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stock turned into it are fairly safe 
from thieves. There Coley had 
waxed and grown, away from his 
lawful owner as well as finding 
safety from any illegal possessor; and 
from it he had been brought home a 
few weeks before, sleek, shining, roll- 
ing of eye, and witha proudly carried 
crest, to resent all overtures toward 
the breaking which came too late. 

If Champ were here! Delora took 
her slat sunbonnet from the peg and 
stepped out into the waxing light of 
the April morning. If Champ were 
here! Mention of the absent son was 
so frequent in Vespasian Seacrest’s 
household that Delora had grown 
used to it. Sometimes she wondered 
if the old man really expected his 
son’s return; sometimes she herself, 
like Salomy, fell under the spell of 
his illusion, and felt that the absent 
Champ was a factor in their daily life, 
an individual who might be met at 
any turn of the path. To-day her 
thoughts were busy with the boy as 
she had seen him last, spare, resolute, 
hard-muscled, with the quiet selfhood 
that neglected children find. Poor 
little fellow! More than likely he had 
died of yellow fever when it came to 
the Mississippi rivercity. Ifnot that, 
he was probably living somewhere 
in that great Southwest which was 
still a land of buffalo and Indians, of 
romance and adventure, forgetting 
the father who had built the new 
room for his son’s reception, bred the 
black colt for him to ride, and who 
had only this year discussed the put- 
ting in hand of another suit for that 
son’s wear. 

““Becaze you know in reason that 
there last one is bound to be too sm~I1 
for him,” Vespasian had argued. 
“Champ ’s risin’ nineteen now— 
fact, he’s twenty. I reckon he ’ll 
always be a little feller; but that there 
coat would ketch him under the 
arms, I know.”’ 

Delora had agreed to this. The 
last suit of smooth, well-spun butter- 
nut jeans, secretly tried on by herself, 
had been an admirable fit for her slim 
young womanliness; and, while she 
could never imagine her old playmate 
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as a full-grown man, it was reasonable 
to suppose that a youth of twenty 
would be taller than herself by some 
inches, and broader in the shoulders. 
As she stood on the door-stone a 
moment, she could hear how, behind 
her, Vespasian groaned and wallowed 
among his bedclothes, apparently en- 
raged by the steady drip of Salomy 
Jane’s admonitions. She lingered, 
listening, that sleeping spark of 
mirth in her brown eyes wakening and 
dancing. These were strenuous times 
and had it not been for the girl’s 
deathless sense of humor she might 
often have entertained other guests 
far less wholesome. 

“Yes, and I dre’mp’ about that thar 
black nag, too,’ Salomy Jane was 
saying as she brought the mug of 
bitter tea to the bedside. ‘‘They ’ll 
_come a rider on that black nag, and 
hit "ll be a day of sorrer for some 
when he comes, a-stompin’ and a- 
trompin’ over what belongs to others.” 

‘“*The Secesh cavalry had better let 
my son’s horse alone!’’ old Vespasian 
said darkly. ‘“‘If Captain John Mor- 
gan of Kentucky’’ —he brought out 
the full military title with rancorous 
bitterness— “‘can’t get critters for his 
men to ride without horse-stealin’, 
him and me ’Il settle for it—runnin’ 
off every hoof o’ stock a body ’s got 
to make a crop with!” 

It was early April, the boyhood of 
the year. Dawn showed a webbing 
of filmy lines dropped here and there 
in the scant, pale-green leafage of 
the wayside bushes, all spangled and 
strung and jewelled with dew-dia- 
monds. Delora held her skirts aside 
to keep them free of the moisture; but 
even so, the blue hem and her ankles 
were soon drenched. The little hidden 
pasture was empty, its bars down— 
Coley was gone! Anxious, perturbed, 
for some time she searched up one 
cattle path and down another, step- 
ping cautiously—the Unionist of that 
day walked in fear and trembling 
throughout the Cumberlands. 

“T reckon Cousin Vesp is about 
right,” she murmured to herself. 
“Evelyn Belle and Mrs. Winchester 
was so mighty proud of havin’ John 
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Morgan at their house—I reckon some 
of his men has got hold of Coley for 
the new regiment. What’s that!” 
Down one of the greening aisles of 
the April wood came a thunder of 
hoofs, and the girl drew back into the 
bushes, expecting to see a frightened 
loose horse dash past. Peering forth 
at the last moment, she caught her 
breath, scarcely believing her eyes. 
It was the colt, Coley, running 
toward her, and mounted on his 
back was a tall man wearing the 
hated gray. The instant glimpse 
showed her that he rode without a 
saddle, and that the only guiding 
rein he had was a contrivance new 
to her, but which she learned after- 
ward to know as a hackamore, or 
Indian bridle, made by noosing a rope 
around the animal’s lower jaw. The 
black colt had evidently no mind to 
be ridden, yet his sweating flanks 
showed that he had been sent far and 
fast. Shaking his head, putting his 
whole valorous young body into the 
pace, he came on in long bounds. 
This was an abandoned wood-road, 
gone back almost to its early estate 
of forest path. Over the approach- 
ing pair arched a lattice of half-bare 
branches, atremble with little fans 
of leaves, where the forest joined 
fingers to pull itself together across 
the man-made gash in its growth. 
The wood-cutters had taken away 
with them oak and hickory, chestnut 
and pine; but the smaller growth they 
had left behind was now brave with 
early bloom, and the way down which 
horse and rider came was like a lane 
of banners leading to a tilt-yard, with 
its tossing flags of white dogwood, 
the purple pennons of the judas tree, 
or the wraith-like, waving plumes 
of ash, all crowded together about 
snowy pavilions of hawthorn, or 
reaching high vehement, blossoming 
arms, as though to roof the passage. 
Behind the two upwelled the pure, 
new-washen light of sunrise, pink, 
tremulous, glowing with the majesty 
of dawn in the mountains. The big 
man on the horse sat at ease, his 
long limbs sweeping free without the 
stirrup, his head upflung, his yellow 
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hair gleaming in the sun. She caught 
the outlines of the grand torso, 
between her and the morning light, 
the whole rhythmic lift and swing of 
man and horse, and something within 
her answered to the picture with a 
response that was almost pain. 

Totally unconscious of what she 
did, Delora leaned forward suddenly, 
sharply, pressing against the slim 
bole of a dogwood sapling so that a 
bough above her was released and 
swung free, flinging a great flare of 
white in front of the oncoming horse, 
and Coley swerved with a mighty 
sidewise leap that well-nigh unseated 
his rider. The girl noted mechanic- 
ally, and with wonder, how, as the 
colt plunged to the left, the stranger 
dropped a lithe body low to the right 
of his mount, not gripping the barrel 
with his knees, but keeping his seat 
by balance—nobody she had ever 
seen rode so. 

Clutching the branches that shield- 
ed her retreat, she yet stared mutely. 
What was this curious emotion which 
swept over her? She felt as though, 


stepping from the house-door back 
there, she had walked into a dream— 
one of Salomy Jane’s numerous vis- 
ions, perhaps, for here was the rider 


of the black horse! Where had she 
known well such a proudly carried, 
curl-crowned head as that? Who was 
it that used his hands in the fashion 
of this man, as he shifted the switch in 
them, or loosed the hackamore? The 
uniform was Confederate gray, the 
hands covered by gauntlets showing a 
single star in tarnished silver in the 
corner above the buckskin fringe; 
yet inchoate, formless, something 
went questing the paths of memory 
to childhood and a little boy riding 
stick horses with a string for bridle. 
The thought was never formulated. 
With a strength and skill that made 
the achievement seem measurably 
simple, the snorting, rebellious steed 
was brought to a sort of standstill; 
and she saw that the creature’s high 
black crest, the man’s yellow curls, 
even the youthful moustache above 
the red lips and white teeth of his 
smile, were gemmed with crystal 
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from the baptism of that branch 
which, as it swept past, had flirted a 
spray of dew over them. Then this 
young gold-haired sun-god, who rode 
straight out of the rose and opal of 
the April dawn, with its light on his 
uncovered head, was looking into her 
eyes. 

He stared half incredulously at the 
dark-eyed dryad’s face that peered 
forth from between the bushes, while 
Coley danced and pawed unregarded; 
then, in a great voice that matched 
his great frame, he faltered: 

“It—why, it is you! Don’t you 
know me?” 

Wonderingly Delora shook her head. 

That curious, expectant half-smile 
still trembling about his lips, the 
visitant continued to stare at her. 
It was as though he looked every 
moment to have her recognize and 
greet him. But Delora, a humbly 
born Abolitionist in the beauty-loving 
South, whose sons are all priests of 
that worship, had learned in the last 
year to receive with silent grimness 
the admiration and advances that 
wore a gray coat. Preoccupied with 
this necessity, she concentrated her 
attention upon Coley, who, finding 
nothing worse behind that waving 
bush than an old friend, who had 
often fed him salt and.comforted him 
with apples, announced his unwilling- 
ness to stand, by travelling in half- 
circles, of which his nose formed the 
axis. 

“‘No, sir,” she said in an even, level 

tone, “I don’t know you, and I have 
no wish to do so. But I was out 
looking for that horse you ’re a-rid- 
ing.” 
“Oh!” the dare-devil blue eyes, 
with the hawk-like slant to lash and 
brow, flashed a quick glance over 
her as she stepped resolutely out into 
the path. ‘‘You were looking for 
him, were you? Is he yours?” in- 
quired the big voice with a thread of 
running laughter in it that made it 
very boyish. He patted the sweating 
arched neck, keeping a steady, gentle 
pressure on the rope hackamore. 

“No,” she said, looking up briefly, 
striving to gauge just how far she 
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might assume the audacious tone she 
was sometimes.able to hold with the 
younger of her enemies. “I was 
trying to get him for my cousin 
Vespasian Seacrest; he’s down with 
rheumatism, and I i 

The black colt reared snorting at 
a sudden inadvertent jerk of the 
hackamore. . 

“What?” cried the rider in gray, 
and the size of his-voice made thunder 
of the query. “Do you claim kin 
with that old devil? He hasn’t got 
any—I thought you were—who are 
you, anyhow?” 

The words were rude, the tone was 
violent; but the face of the speaker 
was twisted with pain, and the blue 
eyes entreated her. She wondered 
at it afterward; but just then her sole 
desperate concern was to get the 
horse away from him and keep it 
for their pressing needs. 

“‘Vespasian Seacrest ain’t my cousin 
—nor any kin of mine,” she said 
civilly; “‘but he ’s raised me, and been 
as kind to me as most fathers.”’ 

The big man’s face stiffened to the 
look of the fighter—that purely male 
expression before which the woman 
always quails somewhat. 

“‘ And so you think the Confederate 
government owes the old Abolitionist 
a horse for it, do you?” he demanded 
bitterly. 

“T didn’t say any such,’”’ Delora 
protested, putting out a placating 
hand toward Coley’s neck, and there- 
fore in the direction of his rider. 
“‘And the colt ain’t Cousin Vesp’s, 
anyhow. It belongs to his son.’’ 

Again Coley made one of those 
senseless swerves under pressure of 
the hackamore. 

“His son?” the echo was slightly 
breathless. ‘‘How many children’s 
he get?” 

‘Just the one.” The girl hurried 
a little, as though this might appease 
the spoiler. “It’s Champ’s colt, and 
Champ he’s away in—Texas,: or 
somewheres. I hope you won’t take 
his horse while he’s gone. Wez-all 
need it mighty bad.” 

This last admission was made half 
unwillingly. The Confederate soldier 
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had been studying the girl’s averted 
and downcast face. Suddenly, at her 
words, over his own blond counte- 
nance there flowed a swift glory of 
laughter. He threw back his head 
with a shout. 

“So this is Champ Seacrest’s horse, 
hey, and Champ Seacrest ’s not here 
to look after hisown? Anything else 
on the mountain that belongs to 
him?” 

The keen, questioning glance 
brought the blood to Delora’s face. 
She looked fixedly over his shoulder, 
avoiding it. 

“Take the horse, or leave it,’’ she 
cried in desperation. “I’ve got to 
get back to Cousin Vespasian. He’s 
down helpless with rheumatism.” 

At this instant, Coley took a hand 
in the conversation, getting away from 
his negligent rider and prancing down 
the road on three legs, till he was 
turned with a mighty circling curve 
and brought back. 

“What use would a colt like this 
be to an old man down with the 
rheumatism, and a girl?’’ inquired the 
rider, pertinently. ‘‘You-all have 
left this horse too long without 
breaking. He ought to have had the 
leathers on him a year ago.” 

“I know it,’’ Delora was obliged 
to agree unwillingly. ‘Cousin Ves- 
pasian said so; but he was pretty bad 
off just then, and Champ not being 
here, and all, there was nobody but 
me. I wanted to break him, and 
Cousin Vesp would n’t let me.” 

“T should think not!” cried the 
other with what the girl chose to 
consider irritating patronage in his 
tones. ‘“‘If you could ride the horse, 
I’d give him to you. As it is, I 
reckon Morgan’s men need him worse 
than Champ Seacrest does—” again 
that bubble of deep-chested laughter. 
“Tf his owner wants him, he can 
come down to Chattanooga and make 
a requisition. That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, yes,” the girl assented with 
breathless haste. “I'll say it’s fair, 
if you ’ll keep your word.” 

““Keep my word?” repeated the 
big man, swinging a leg over to sit 
sidewise on the black colt, who had 
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finally settled down to comparative 
reason, and put a velvet nose towards 
Delora’s outstretched hand. 

“‘Yes,’’ she persisted eagerly. “‘ You 
said if I could ride him, you ’d leave 
him forme. Get off, and let me try.” 

“Let you kill yourself!” ejaculated 
the young fellow indignantly. ‘I'll 
do nothing of the sort.” 

“T knew you would n’t keep your 
word,” the girl flung back swiftly— 
cuttingly. 

“T thought you had some sense, 
when I said that,’’ the man told her. 
“No woman could ride this colt. I 
don’t want to stand by and see your 
neck broken.” 

He stared down at her steadily. 
The quick, savage temper, that some- 
times waited close behind Delora’s 
smooth womanliness, flared up in- 
stantly to meet his look. 

“Get down—if you ’re not a liar,” 
she said succinctly. 

The red blazed over his fair face as 
though she had slapped it. With one 
lithe motion he was off the horse, and 
standing in the road beside her, 
presenting to her, with a sullen un- 
relish which she did not fail to note 
and glory in, the end of the hack- 
amore. Delora was no fool. She 
realized that the chance was a des- 
perate one. Yet—their very existence 
back there at the house might depend 
on the holding of this horse. 
moved forward at once and took the 
rope from the fine brown hand from 
which the gauntlet had been hastily 
jerked. Too proud to ask instruction 
in guiding with the hackamore, she 
trusted to luck and such standing as 
she had with Coley. A moment she 
stood stroking the colt’s neck. Then 
she went cautiously down toward the 
shoulder, and Coley swerved away 
from her skirts so suddenly and 
widely that he would have knocked 
down a man who failed to move with 
the almost appalling swiftness that 
marked the stranger’s backward leap. 

In the South at that day crinoline 
was impossible. Women of fashion 
stiffened their wide petticoats with 
long hickory withes; but the moun- 
tain girl wore a full blue skirt of home- 


She. 
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spun, falling in straight, sculptural 
folds about her limbs, and fetter- 
ing them very little. Refusing to be 
disconcerted by the colt’s sudden 
evasion of her, Delora waited till he 
quit dancing; then, with a sudden, 
clean spring, was on his back. 

A moment he stood rearing a bit, 
gathering himself, while his late rider 
looked on between dismay and ad- 
miration. Then, witha terrific bound 
they were away, hurling down the 
green alley like a shot, the leaves 
slashing against them, the wind 
whistling in Delora’s ears, her heavy 
hair beating itself loose from the 
tucking comb and streaming behind 
her, a dusky cloud. 

The stranger, who, dismounted 
thus, showed to stand two inches 
above six feet, looked after them. 
The curious air of bewilderment with 
which he had first greeted Delora 
still lingered on his face, but his eyes 
were alight with enthusiasm. 

“What a horse!” he murmured. 
“But the girl—” He shook his head 
as though words failed him. ‘‘Champ 
Seacrest’s horse, she said,’’ he added 
reminiscently. ‘“‘Yes, and Champ 
Seacrest’s girl, I say. Champ Sea- 
crest’s girl.” 

The black horse thundered down 
the wood-path, turned into the road, 
and so out of sight. The man sought 
his own mount, tethered somewhere 
back among the trees, and took a 
longer way toward Chattanooga. 

Delora at first occupied herself 
with the not-too-certain problem of 
staying on Coley’s back. This fairly 
solved, since even at his maddest the 
creature’s gaits were silken, she tried 
to guide him toward home. Here 
his inclination jumped with hers, 
and they presently swept clattering up 
to the chip pile under the white oak 
facing the closed gate. Without pause 
the black colt rose to it and over. 

As he planted destructive forefeet 
among Salomy Jane’s daffodils, that 
lady herself came to the door, throw- 
ing up her hands with a whoop, and 
began a resounding remonstrance. 

“You Coley! You Coley!” she 
shrilled, in the manner of one shooing 

















forth an intrusive hen or a trouble- 
some puppy. ‘‘The good land! That 
fool colt ’ll kill the gal!” 

These ejaculations roused the sick 
man. He turned himself with many 
groanings and complainings, caught 
the sill of the window above his bed- 
head, and drew himself nearly to a 
sitting posture. Here he looked out 
on the antics of Champ’s horse. 
Coley was really conquered, but one 
last burst of hilarious activity he 
must exploit before he admitted as 
much. Around and around the gar- 
den he tore, knocking down the coop 
that contained a setting hen, which 
fled shrieking before his onslaught, 
overturning the wash-tub, trampling 
the truck patch, tangling a long 
streamer of honeysuckle about him- 
self and his rider. 

The old man stared and chuckled 
grimly. 

“Mr. Seacrest, air you a-goin’ to 
set by—well, lay by—and see that 
gal killed?” inquired Salomy Jane 
from the door-stone where she hop- 
ped in futile echo of the black colt’s 
saltations, bounding a bit every 
time he leaped into the air. “‘ You 
tell that gal to get off ’n that hoss and 
come into the house and behave her- 
self this minute, or she’s mighty apt 
to git hurt.” 

Vespasian neglecting to give this 
reasonable advice to his ward, the 
black colt discovered a seductive low 
place in the fence back of the limber- 
twig apple-tree and jumped it with a 
great lashing out of heels that made 
the performance rather a spectacular 
bit of kicking than a leap. 

“The good land!” ejaculated Sa- 
lomy, exactly as though the flying 
hoofs had landed in the midst of her 
person instead of fanning the empty 
air. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell ye?” 

“T reckon ye did,” agreed Vespa- 
sian sardonically.- “Or ye will, if a 
body ’ll give ye time.” 

Delora had no mind to let Coley 
carry her into the woods and scrape 
her off under low-hanging boughs. 
Manipulating the hackamore as she 
had seen the big cavalryman do, she 
skirted the fence, and brought the 
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horse up once more near the front 
gate, hoping that Salomy Jane would 
open it in answer to her repeated 


hail. But the old woman had no 
such reasonable intention, and the 
black colt made nothing of gates, 
open or shut. Over this one he went, 
and once more about the garden, 
tearing around and around that 
track till he was fairly winded, and 
ready to let the hackamore pull him 
in at the door-stone, when Delora 
slipped from his back, shaking from 
head to foot, exhausted, but full of 
satisfaction. 

“Fetch me a piece of corn pone, 
will ye?” she cried, her arm around 
Coley’s neck, his nose pushing back 
against her. 

Salomy Jane brought the bread, 
remonstrating and chattering. Delora 
fed her mount, and called to the sick 
man who still watched her from the 
window. 

“He’s broke now, Cousin Vesp, 
ain’t he? I believe I could do any- 
thing with him I wanted to.” é 

“I’m plumb proud of the both of 
ye,” Vespasian’s deep tones came 
out to her. ‘I never would ’a’ be- 
lieved a gal could do such a thing. 
I’m proud of you both.” 

Slipping into the house after she saw 
the black colt comfortable in the little 
log stable, Delora answered the in- 
valid’s eager questions. She told no 
falsehood, but she was careful not 
to let him know that Coley had been 
first ridden by a Confederate cav- 
alryman. It seemed to her deceitful 
to accept Vespasian’s praise without 
making this explanation; but the 
subject of Confederate cavalry was 
one which always aroused the sick 
man to injurious anger, and she held 
her peace. 

And all day a vague, tremulous 
excitement possessed her. About 
her household tasks, waiting on Ves- 
pasian, curiously vivid bits of the past 
sprang up in her memory and present- 
ed themselves, claiming association 
with the adventure of the morning. 
And when she finally lay down at 
night, visions of the black colt and his 
first rider swam before her closed eyes. 
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Again she took swift note of that 
high-carried gold head, the hawk-like 
glances of those blue eyes, of the 
gray coat and the wreathed star in 
the corner of the fringed gauntlet. 
Coley, bearing his mysterious rider, 
galloped through her dreams as he 
had the night before in those of 
Salomy Jane. Waking, she had 
pushed from her, fiercely, understand- 
ing of what that resemblance she had 
noted might mean. With the gray 
coat and the tarnished silver star, it 
would be too terrible. Yet in dreams, 
that land where all things are possible, 
she rode beside the fair-haired cav- 
alier, toward a destination desired 
and beautiful, though vague. 

But she neverarrived. Though the 
big voice spoke in her ear words of 
deep tenderness, and the blue eyes 
looked a love which the day had 
denied, an ominous presage trembled 
in the air about them. Something 
shook the heart with dread of over- 
whelming hostile powers. Her sleep 
was broken; she tossed from side to 
side and moaned. 


CHAPTER VI 
Tue Buiack Co.t’s MASTER 


For a week the black colt bided 
safely in the little, secret croft 
Delora had fixed upon for his hid- 
ing-place; and each day the girl rode 
and handled him with greater security 
and freedom. He learned the saddle, 
though the affront of its girth rankled; 
the bit at first irked him so that 
Delora had to return to the hacka- 
more, temporarily; but that also he 
finally accepted at her hand. He 
received and endured it as one among 
many of the foolish things mankind 
impose upon a sensible horse, bracket- 
ing it no doubt with the one-sided 
swish of the long calico riding skirt 
which she now assumed. 

Through the day, the young horse 
grazed or browsed in this open spot, 
surrounded by an almost impene- 
trable tangle of blackberry bushes, 
tethered with a long stake-rope; but 
at night Delora kept him in the empty 
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smoke-house, scarce a stone’s throw 
from her ow nwindow. Leading him 
out to pasture in the gray of the 
morning, bringing him home in the 
dusk, there was ever with her a 
haunting sense of the presence of 
that gray-coated rider who had first 
brought his young high-and-might- 
iness to bear a conqueror’s weight. 
If a bird whistled out suddenly 
among the branches over her head, 
the blood seemed to rush all to her 
heart, and thicken its beating. The 
mere sigh of the wind through the 
forest took sound of a stealthy ap- 
proach, so that she halted sometimes, 
her hand on her breast, staring about 
her, longing or dreading—she could 
not for the life of her have told which 
—to see the flash of fair hair down 
the shadowy forest ways, and hear 
the call of that unforgotten voice. 
When she still went and came, and 
went and came undisturbed, she 
laughed at herself, yet with a linger- 
ing pang. Of course the rider was 
one of Morgan’s men—any of them 
ready enough to make out like they 
were terribly taken with every girl 
they talked to. Why should she 
think of him like this? He carried 
no remembrance of her. Her very 
dreams had become a terror to her, 
for now always he walked through 
them, or rode there, conquering, 
triumphant, the opal sky of spring 
sunrise behind him, the spring’s 
blossoming branches fluttering above 
his insolently triumphant golden head. 
He rode there, successful, conquer- 
ing, and beloved. ‘‘For you ain’t 
rightly yourself in a dream,’ the 
girl whispered to the silence about 
her, crimsoning at memory of those 
visions in which she adored and was 
adored by the young invader. “It’s 
just something about the way he 
favors,” she said to herself im- 
patiently. ‘“IfI could get that out 
of my head—” Delora knew the 
emblem of the wreathed star. This 
man came from. Texas. “If I could 
put eyes on him again,” she pro- 
tested, ‘‘I’d ask him right out did 
he ever see or hear tell of Champ 
Seacrest. I know I’m right foolish. 
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Him—a Secesh! But I wish—just 
for that, I do wish —that I could see 
him again and have speech with him.” 
The spring of 1862 was rainy: sea- 
sonable weather, the farmers said, if 
a body could get a chance between 
showers to plant or make garden. 
The soldiers cursed it as they strug- 
gled, dragging heavy guns, along the 
bottomless mire of country ways, or, 
drenched to the skin, broke ranks to 
negotiate the wallowing slough of 
some valley by-way. The Cumber- 
land giants, as usual, turbaned their 
wise old heads in mist; Delora, 
following a path her own feet had 
made, was suddenly caught in the 
edges of it, as a cloud swept down 
upon the Ridge top and drowned the 
forest in milky obscurity. Shut in 
from all the world by this shimmering, 
shifting white curtain, patterned on 
its wavering folds with the dim figures 
of drowned bush or branch, Delora 
stepped buoyantly forward, somehow 
expectant, companioned by a fairy 
sense of unreality and impending 
event. Everything about her was 
changed, and she knew where she was 
only by the path under her feet. 
When this widened out suddenly, 
she was aware that she had come to 
the wild pasture; and the steady 
crop-crop of the colt’s grazing, along 
with an occasional sound of move- 
ment, as he shifted a hoof, assured 
her that he was still safely there. 
Then, without a sound, she dropped 
back and stood, panting a bit, and 
staring. There had come suddenly 
within her field of vision, as though 
the forward edge of that white tent 
the fog spread about her had been 
carried over, the gray-clad figure of 
aman. There was nothing menacing 
about it; he lay almost across the 
path she would have taken, his head 
on his arm, his face turned from her. 
So far, there was no éause for actual 
terror. This was the second year of 
the war. The mountains had scarce 
yet been invaded by battle; but even 
here, Delora knew of an occasional 
woman seeking her cows, or a hunter 
on some trail, having found a dead 
man, fallen out of the ranks, perished 
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from wounds received perhaps weeks 
before in fight. Something of the 
horror of this clutched at Delora’s 
heart; but that which stayed the 
breath on her lips, and sent her 
circling, cat-footed, to get a sight of 
the intruder’s countenance, was that 
the sleeping or dead man had fair 
hair. 

When she got to where she could 
look directly into his face, she saw 
that he was asleep. For a moment 
she regarded him. He must have 
been very tired to fling himself down 
that way. His boots were mud- 
coated, and his clothing so splashed 
that the red marks of the Tennessee 
soil almost covered the gray. He 
had evidently placed himself across 
the path, that she might not come 
and go unknown to him. A smile 
curved her lips at thought ofit. How 
soundly he slept! She glanced fleet- 
ingly toward Coley, and noted that 
the shadowy form of another horse 
moved in the mist beside the black 
colt. Her eyes came back to the 
slumbering man and fixed them- 
selves upon his face, that ambiguous 
countenance of sleep, which reveals so 
much more than the alert, defended, 
waking visage. Now was her chance. 
She would study those features, un- 
checked and unafraid. They should 
at last give up the secret of that 
haunting resemblance that had tor- 
mented her so. 

She faltered forward, trembling a 
little, and at last, in the security of 
his profound oblivion, bent intently 
toward him. The gray flannel shirt 
was open a bit, at the round young 
column of his throat; the great limbs 
were relaxed, flung out on the poncho 
he had put down, like those of a 
tired child. He looked strangely 
helpless and trusting, who had been 
so audacious and masterful with 
her. The big chest heaved rhythmic- 
ally; the red lips under the young 
moustache were parted a trifle by his 
even breathing. What sumptuous, 
golden fringes there were to the 
curtains of those eyes; how silken- 
soft appeared the rings of yellow hair 
upon his head. 
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Kneeling there, thinking thus, she 
locked her hands hard together and 
began to weep, fumbling in her mind 
fora prayer. O dear Lord, not that! 
It could n’t be! Why, he had a gray 
coat on—he was a Confederate soldier. 
Irrelevant memory of that day in 
school when she and Champ had lost 
their recess because the boy, as 
colonel of his regiment, had led the 
raid that set free Evelyn Belle Win- 
chester’s black rock niggers, swept 
over her with that blinding, choking 
sweetness that childish recollections 
take on when we know that we have 
finally and forever left that world 
behind. The little boy Champ, and 
the little girl Delora, who were al- 
ways stanch to each other, though 
she used to hector him sometimes, 
quite like the wife of old standing! 
Yes, those yellow curls there were 
just Champ’s own. 

Half unconscious of what she did, 
she put forth a tremulous hand to- 
ward them. A wandering breeze sent 
a shining ring against her fingers 
with a little soft thrill of contact. At 
the touch, it seemed to her she was 
caught up in some mighty current, 
stronger than her own will, deep as 
life itself. With a choking surge of 
feeling, she: bent forward and laid 
upon the unconscious cheek a swift, 
snatched kiss, which had in it all of 
greeting and farewell. 

In the instant of doing this, she was 
on her feet, backing away, watching 
him, more terrified at her own 
emotion than at what she had done. 
Could she reach the colt and get him 
out without waking the sleeper? 
As she canvassed the possibilities of it, 
half minded to slip back into the mist 
leaving the colt in the open one night, 
the thick lashes lifted, the blue eyes 
flashed open and stared at her be- 
wildered, full of sleep. . A swift smile 
irradiated the face. 

“You did come,” murmured the 
big, sweet, humming voice that had 
been atremblé in her ears ever since 
she first heard its tones. “I was 
waiting for you—and you did come.” 

The hopelessness of it all took her 
by the throat; she could not get out 
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one word. Blinded by tears, she 
turned aimlessly as though to leave 
him. This movement brought the 
man toward her. . 

“Delora!”” he cried reproachfully. 
“TI said I’d come back for you— 
Delora!” 

His approach was so ardent, so 
unquestioning, that for a moment she 
feared that he might take her in his 
arms. If he did that, she felt, in 
some indefinite way, that all was lost; 
she never would have the strength to 
withstand him, to follow the bleak 
course that she knew must be hers. 
She put up a protesting palm, which, 
as his big arm went gently round 
her, rested against his breast and 
pushed him off, that she might stare 
fearfully into his face. 

““Who—are—you?”’ she whispered 
the unnecessary question. 

“Why, honey—Delora—girl!” 

Those flashing eyes smiled down 
into hers with a warmth that made 
her shiver. She closed her own, as 
the man searched in the pocket of his 
gray cavalry shirt and brought out 
something small and translucently 
white—the little Indian arrow-head 
that childish Champ Seacrest had 
carried away from the mountains ten 
years before as a love token. 

“Champ,” she said very low, cling- 
ing to his hand as he put the bit of 
agate in her palm, ‘‘Oh, Champ—Oh!” 

The bitter irony of his return, thus, 
overwhelmed her again. She was 
dumb before it—what was there to 
say? She looked up at him with 
drowned eyes—poor Salomy Jane’s 
dream come unbelievably true; the 
rider of the black colt, who trampled 
other people’s rights and brought 
trouble—and Champ—the same. He 
had come with the spoiler. He was 
one with those whose name was 
terror to the mountains. 

“Honey,” he repeated, timidly 
essaying to tighten the arm about 
her, “didn’t you always know I’d 
come back to you? I said I would. 
I never so much as looked at any 
other girl. It was just Delora for 
me, always. Don’t you—?” His 
fair face was flushed, and his pupils 
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dilated till the blue eyes were almost 


black. “I wasn’t asleep when you— 
back yon—dear. Ain’t you glad to 
see me? Don’t you—?” 


She pressed her lips hard together, 
and shook her head, tears flowing 
from under the down-dropped lids 

_as she sought desperately for some- 
thing she could say or do—something 
that would let her away from him 
without too wounding a scene. 
Champ, man fashion, was interpreting 
her shy, loth attitude in his own way. 
Girls were like that—such girls as 
Delora. If she’d just give him a 
chance to court her, it was all he 
asked. The twenty-year-old boy 
spoke more truth than is usually the 
case on such occasions when he said 
that he had been always faithful to 
the idea of Delora. That great South- 
west, which had given him a broader 
manhood than the mountains could 
have offered, was still a man’s land, 
the world of the pioneer. If the 
Fains had prospered, and taken a 
fairly good position in it, he was not 
thereby brought the more in contact 
with those who might have erased De- 
lora’s image from his heart. Mostly 
the beautiful and aristocratic girls he 
had seen were well-defended Spanish 
sefioritas. That his blond inches won 
him approval from these, mattered 
little, since, though he felt that love 
walked there for the asking, there was 
not in them that which brought him 
to ask. And now he was come home 
to the Delora of his childhood, grown 
into that thing which must always 
be a wonder and in some sort a terror 
to man—a beautiful woman. Here 
in his arms was the little girl who 
used to hector him like a wife of old 
standing, and he dared not draw those 
arms closer, dared not press her head 
against the lonely boy’s heart that 
ached so for her, nor. kiss her at all. 

“You—Delora! You ain’t going 
to quit me without another word, 
are. you?” he asked huskily as the 
girl strove feebly within his arm, 
and turned from him. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter?” 

There it was, the question she had 
been dreading. If he did not know, 
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how could she tell him? Oh, to get 
away—to be alone, and come to some 
reasonable comprehension of this ter- 
rible state of affairs! 

“Let me go now, Champ,” she 
panted. “Help me get the colt over 
here, and let me go now.” 

He caught at the concluding word, 
with the encroaching urgency of a 
lover. 

“Yes, sweetheart,’ he agreed, all 
too readily, “I’ll let you go now. 
But you ’ll tell me where I can see 
you again.” He smiled a bit ruefully 
to think of the repeated efforts he had 
made to secure this interview. ‘‘ You 
live at the old home yet, don’t you? 
Could I come there to see you?” 

She looked at him in wonder. Did 
he not know? Did he not .under- 
stand? 

The cloud had rolled on, leaving 
only long streamers of mist tangled in 
the tree-branches and hanging above 
the watercourses; and these the low 
sun was turning to gold, as Champ 
put Coley’s halter rope into her hand. 
His eyes dwelt wistfully, hungrily, 
upon her face. She felt that she was 
the traitor, as she said: 

“T don’t know. Don’t ask me. 
Oh, let me go now. Good-bye.” 

An older man, a more experienced 
lover, would have broken through so 
slight a defence, said his say, and had 
his answer; but the boy Champ let 
her leave him thus, following her with 
his eyes till the scant April leafage 
hid her from: sight. 

And after that misty evening the 
world was changed to the two young 
creatures. Delora professed to be- 
lieve the wild pasture unsafe for the 
colt, and put him in the lot where the 
lean old cow dug up a sparse living. 
She scarcely ventured beyond the 
dooryard, dreading to meet Champ— 
and -yet her terror of meeting him in 
that dooryard was far greater. 

As for the boy, from that time on 
he was a thing bewitched, stricken, 
fevered, put from himself. It was 
hard for him to escape, to continually 
get leave, and haunt the Ridge, as 
he now persistently did; but even 
military discipline, that had been the 
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very fibre of his life, slackened, gave 
way before.this imperious call. When, 
dismayed, he found that she would not 
come to him, he yet returned again 
and again, circling like a wounded 
thing the place where she was, steal- 
ing close to the house which he could 
not enter because of the old man’s 
presence, trembling finger at hot, 
parted lips, tormented, dazed, not 
knowing what he meant to say or do 
when he should see her again, or what 
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the power was that had him at its 
mercy. With the first sight of Delora, 
he had hurried eagerly to set foot in 
the shallows of that mighty world 
current at which we smile—or weep— 
or before which we are dumb; the very 
force and size of his nature added to 
his helplessness; whirled to the very 
centre of the torrent, he was chilled, 
burned, swept away from all com- 
prehension of himself or what had 
befallen. 


(To be continued) 


CADWALADER'S FOURTH VIRTUE 
By EDWARD SALISBURY FIELD 


WOULDN’T marry 
you for the 
world,” she said. 

“Why not?” he 
demanded. 

“There are any 
number of rea- 
sons.”’ 

‘““You might mention one or two.” 

“T could mention twenty.” 

“Fire away,” he said. 

“In the first place you are con- 
ventional to the screaming point, 
which is always so offensive in a man. 
Then you are as helpless as a babe, 
and, like a baby, you crow and gurgle 
contentedly, cradled in. the import- 
ance and sanctity of your father’s 
name.” 

‘“Dad’s name isn’t so sanctified; 
he was nearly indicted in that Coal 
Trust affair.”’ 

“That ’s another point—you are 
not loyal.” 

“Oh, I’m loyal, all right! You 
may object to my stating that my 
sainted father was n’t a saint, but the 
fact remains, he was n’t; he was just 
a dear old human sinner, and I was 
as fond of him as could be.” 

“You are not even a human sinner,” 
she criticised ; “‘ you have no vices, and 
your virtues are all negative. You 
never become intoxicated because it 














is too much trouble; you do not 
gamble excessively because it bores 
you; at golf you are a failure, at 
polo a spectacle; you shot more 
retrievers than grouse last season, 
I’m told, and you even have a man 
to drive your automobile. Not that 
I object to your having a man, but 
it is criminal to own a car and not 
know how to run it yourself. You 
don’t know how to run it, do you?” 

“No,” he admitted humbly, “I 
don’t.” é 

“You can’t even dance decently,” 
she continued. 

“Dancing has gone out,” he ob- 
jected. 

“All you have ever done success- 
fully has been to wear good clothes, 
and to look bored.” 

“And to be good-natured,” he 
suggested. 

“Yes, you are good-natured, Bobby, 
and your clothes are perfectly lovely. 
I do like to see a man wear his clothes 
properly.” 

“My two virtues, then, are my 
good-nature and my clothes.” 

“Your good-nature is n’t a virtue, 
Bobby—it ’s a monotonous fact.” 

“And my good looks?” 

“Another monotonous fact. One 


expects a Cadwalader to be good- 
looking.” 
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“Well, at any rate, I’m glad you 
like my clothes, though I hate to 
think of your marrying me for them.” 

“But I’m not going to marry 
you!” 

“Oh, yes, you are! For behold I 
have a second virtue up my sleeve.” 

“Not determination?” 

““Guessed right the very first time,” 
he answered lazily. ‘“‘Such penetra- 
tion should be rewarded.” Bending 
over, he kissed her lightly on the lips. 

“That was horrid of you!” she 
protested. F 

“Tt was horrid of me, of course. 
But I like being horrid.” 

“You ’Il have to find other ways of 
being horrid,’’ she declared. 

“IT know a number of other ways,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Let me see—This even- 
ing, at dinner, I shall announce our 
engagement.” 

“You ll do nothing of the sort!” 

“Won’t Geerson glower? And 
won’t Charlie Winter gnash his 
teeth?” 

“And won’t that little blonde Miss 
Whiffen turn green with envy?” 

“Do you think she would?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“Then I sha’n’t do it; I would n’t 
hurt her feelings for the world. 
Please write down a third virtue 
beside my name, Beatrice; I am 
considerate.” 

“You are unbearable!” 

“T’m awfully in love.” 

“With Miss Whiffen?” 

“No, with you.” 

“Tell that to the Marines.” 

“T can think of no easier way than 
by re-christening my yacht the Bea- 
trice,”’ he said. 

“How many times have you re- 
christened it?” 

“Three times,”’ he admitted. ‘‘She 
began by being the Tornado. That 
is what Dad christened her—dear 
old fighting Dad! After he gave 
her to me, I re-christened her the 
Isabelle.” 

“After Isabelle Standish?” 

“Yes,” he sighed. 

“And next?” 

“She was the Elotse.” 

‘““Who was Eloise, Bobby?” 
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FOURTH VIRTUE 


“That’s a sad, sad story, my dear.” 

“Did she die?” 

‘*No, she married Dad.” 

“Goodness! I never heard of that 
before. I thought her name was 
Helen.” 

“I made her change it,” he said. 
“You don’t know what an awful 
nuisance re-christening a yacht is, 
Beatrice. You’ve got to prepare a 
lot of papers; then there’s the old 
name to be got rid of—on the silver, 
the note-paper, the life-preservers, 
the sailors’ jerseys and caps, and the 
boats. Of course, with the life- 
preservers and boats, it’s only a 
question of paint, but you can’t paint 
the sailors’ jerseys; you’ve got to 
order new ones. Then there’s the 
ship’s bell—the old name to be filed off 
and thenewnamecutin. Oh, it ’sno 
end of a nuisance! Especially now, 
for the handles of the knives and forks 
and spoons are so thin from being 
done over, that Tiffany’s man assures 
me they won’t stand another grinding. 
Then there ’s the e 

“Never mind about that part,” 
she interrupted. ‘I’m crazy to hear 
about your step-mother, and your 
making her change her name.” 

“That ’s all there was to it, my 
dear. I told Eloise that I didn’t 
mind her being my step-mother, but 
I'd be hanged if I ’d change the name 
of my yacht.” 

“I don’t see how that mended 
matters, her changing her name.” 

“Tt did, though, and the Governor 
saw the point. I told him that some 
day he ’d see in the papers that Cad- 
walader’s Eloise had been attached 
for debt. He was only allowing me 
thirty thousand a year then, so it 
might readily have happened. Be- 
sides, Eloise’s real name is Helen. 
She picked up Eloise in Paris when she 
was young, and wore it as a sort of 
souvenir of her convent days.” 

“That ’s awfully interesting!” 

“It’s very, very sad,”’ he replied. 
“Helen is a tremendously good sort, 
though.” 

“And now your yacht is the Alice. ”’ 

“You ’ve but to say the word and 
it shall be the Beatrice, my dear.” 
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“How about all the trouble of 
preparing new papers, and filing the 
ship’s bell?” 

“Oh, my secretary attends to that 
sort of thing,” he answered indo- 
lently. “If you like, I’ll wire him to 
send her up; then, next week, we can 
havea proper christening. It would be 
good fun, and Mrs. Wilberforce would 
thank meinthe bargain. It must be 
an awful bore to keep a house party 

oing.”’ 

“Mrs. Wilberforce need n’t worry 
much on our account.” 

“She does n’t. I told her, long ago, 
that we were engaged.” 

“But we ’re not!” 

“Tt ’s a hateful fact, Beatrice.” 

“Miss Whiffen thinks we are, 
though.” 

“That ’s where you’re wrong; I 
assured her we were not.” 

“You are unspeakable!” 

“Miss Whiffen speaks to me.”’ 

“But that’s only a house party 
flirtation.” 

“Exactly what she thinks ours is, 
my dear.” 

“Everybody knows I kept you 
dangling all winter, and that you 
followed me to Palm Beach.” 

“Miss Whiffen does n’t. She asked 
me if it were so, and I told her there 
was n’t a word of truth in it.” 

“You have one vice, after all, 
Bobby.” 

‘“‘Believe me, I have several,’”’ he 


replied. ‘‘ Yes, and now appears my 
fourth and last virtue—inconsis- 
tency.” 


“Who ever told you inconsistency 
was a virtue?” 

“T reasoned it out for myself. In 
the first place, everybody knows that 
consistency is a jewel.” 

“*Consistency, thou art a jewel,’” 
she quoted. 

“Yes, that’s it. Now, to begin, 
I'll premise the fact that for untold 
years jewels have been a menace to 
virtue.” 

“Why, Bobby Cadwalader! 
is cynical and untrue.” 

“Excuse me, but you are tres- 
passing on my premises.” 

“On your premise, Bobby.” 


That 
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“Well, on my premise, then. To 
continue: If jewels are a menace to 
virtue, and consistency is a jewel, 
may it not be said that inconsistency, 
which is opposed to consistency and 
to menacing virtue, is, in reality, a 
virtue itself?” 

“You may say so till the cows come 
home, but that does n’t make it so.” 

“On the contrary, it is only by 
saying things till the cows come home 
that they really become so.” 

“But that does n’t prove inconsis- 
tency is a virtue.” 

““No,”’ he said. 

“In short, it proves nothing.” 

“On the contrary, my dear Bea- 
trice, it proves that the cows have n’t 
come home yet.” 

“With your inconsistency and your 
ability to tell untruths, you would 
have made a grand lawyer, Bobby.” 

‘““What ’s the use of being a lawyer 
when you can hire all you want?”’ 

“That is just what I object to in 
you; your whole attitude towards 
life may be summed up in those three 
words: ‘What ’s the use?’”’ 

““Three and a half words, to be 
exact, my dear; the 7 of zs is omitted. 
Anyway, what ts the use? You 
would n’t like me half so well if 
I were a lawyer, you know you 
would n’t.” 

“You know nothing of the sort. I 
have always found lawyers most 
interesting.” 

“‘Geerson ’s a lawyer.” 

“Yes, Mr. Geerson is a lawyer.” 

“He ’s the only man I was ever 
jealous of, Beatrice. It’s plain as 
day that he’s in love with you, and 
I’ve often wondered——”’ 

“‘Nonsense!”’ 

“Tt isn’t nonsense at all,’’ Cad- 
walader declared; “he’s as fine as 
they make ’em—Geerson. He’s in- 
fernally poor, they say; I know he’s 
confoundedly proud.” 

“Yes, he’s very poor.” 

Something in her voice held Cad- 
walader’s attention. 

“T say, Bee,” he began hesitatingly, 
“it ’s none of my business, of course, 
but a" 

“Well?” 

















CADWALADER’S FOURTH VIRTUE 


“Has Geerson ever proposed to 

ou?” 

She blushed. Cadwalader had never 
seen her blush before; it was most 
attractive, as well as most dishearten- 
ing. 

“No,” she answered simply; “he 
never has.” 

“He told you he was poor, did n’t 
he?” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“Did you discourage him?”’ 

“No, Bobby, Iencouraged him. I 
told him if a man loved a girl he ought 
to tell her so, no matter how poor he 
was.” 

“‘Confound the fellow! 
does he want?” 

“He ’s awfully proud.” 

“Why, hang it all, soam I! But 
there are times when pride ceases to 
be a virtue. To let the lack of a 
little money stand in his way—it ’s 
absurd—it ’s criminal.” 

“You know nothing about it, 
Bobby. In the first place, you ’ve 
never felt the lack of money, and in 
the second place, you don’t begin to 
realize the importance of money.” 

“Ts it so important?” 

“Mr. Geerson thinks so.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Tt is one of the things one must 
consider.”’ 

“And yet yourefuseme. If money 
is so important, why do you do it? 
I’m actually made of money.” 

“There are other things—more 
important things, Bobby.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘“‘But just the 
same, I can’t understand Geerson’s 
attitude.” 

“T think I can. A man doesn’t 
want to propose to a girl unless he 
can marry her, and Mr. Geerson feels 
that he could n’t marry for a long 
time.” 

“There ’s the girl’s side to con- 
sider.” : 

“So I told him.” 

“And he did n’t propose then and 
there?”’ 

“He hasn’t yet.” 

“Do you think he will?” 

“T hope he will.” 

Cadwalader thought a moment. 


What more 
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Here was Beatrice, in love with a 
man who would n’t propose to her— 
a man who was, plainly, in love with 
her. Of course, he loved her, too, but 
Geerson was such a fine fellow. Not 
that that made so much difference. 
The main thing was that Beatrice 
preferred Geerson. It wasn’t con- 
sistent for him to think of giving her 
up, but consistency be hanged! Be- 
sides, he was n’t consistent, he never 
had been. That sophistry, wherein 
he had proved inconsistency to be a 
virtue, occurred to him, and he 
smiled grimly. It wasn’t such a 
sophistry after all. 

Yet he could n’t bear to give Bea- 
trice up. If Geerson held off now, 
perhaps he would hold off forever. 
Perhaps she would forget him in time, 
and then . . . but that was a sophis- 
try; he knew Geerson and he knew 
Beatrice. 

And then the irony of it! Both Bea- 
trice and Geerson considered money 
so important. He had slathers of 
money—money till you could n’t rest 
—and, for all that, he was so unim- 
portant,.a mere spectator without the 
sacred circle. But if Beatrice wanted 
Geerson, she should have him; that 
was settled. And there was a way— 
Why, of course! His own money 
was n’t so unimportant after all. 

“A penny for your thoughts, 
Bobby.” 

“T’ve been thinking about you, 
my dear, you and Geerson. If Geer- 
son had an income of, well, say ten 
thousand a year, do you believe he ’d 
propose?”’ 

“‘T’m sure he would.” 

“Then it’s very simple after all.” 

“But is it simple?” 

“Nothing could be simpler. You 
know that I’m interested in no end 
of things.” 

“T know that Mr. Geerson would n’t 
accept charity.” 

“Who wants him to? I only in- 
tend to give him a chance to earn that 
ten thousand a year; he’s worth it, 
and it’s ridiculously easy for me. 
I don’t often talk of my affairs, but 
I happen to control the W., B. & X. 
Railroad. Though it isn’t generally 
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known, it ’sa blessed fact. Now that 
railroad retains old Martin Van Vroom 
as its chief counsel; fifty thousand a 
year is what he’s paid. Van Vroom 
is getting old, and Geerson ’s just the 
man to assist him now, and to step 
into his shoes later. Ill see that 
Van Vroom makes a place for him, 
and nobody will be the wiser, except 
you and me, for my name will not 
appear in the matter.” 

““How perfectly splendid!” 

Cadwalader smiled wearily. “It’s 
nothing,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll write the 
letter to-night, and in three days’ 
time Geerson will be proposing mar- 
riage to somebody.” 

“T’m sure he will.” 

“Tf he does n’t I ’iU—I ’i——”’ 

“Don’t look so fierce, Bobby.” 

“Tcan’t help it. Playing Christian 
martyr isn’t exactly in my line, 
Beatrice.” : 

“Do you really care?”’ 

“Do I really care? Do you mean 
to tell me you think I am doing this 
for pleasure? Do you think I am 
offering Geerson everything that is 
dear to me because I want to? Do 
you imagine for a moment that I 
would do it if I didn’t love you so 
much that I can’t bear to see you 
disappointed or unhappy?” 

“But, Bobby!” 

“Nota word!’’hecommanded. “I 
see that you misread my motives, 


that you doubt my reasons for doing , 


Geerson a good turn. Very well, 
then, have it your own way.” 

“Yes, I’ll have it my own way,” 
she said. ‘‘Come here and kiss me, 
Bobby.” 

“T ’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

‘“‘And let me explain. At first, I 
thought you understood, I did really.”’ 


“Understood what?” 

“About Mr. Geerson.” 

“So I do understand.” 

“No, you don’t. It isn’t me he’s 
in love with.” 

“The deuce it is n’t!” 

“No, Bobby, it’s Miss Whiffen.”’ 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Of course I’m sure. Has n’t he 
confided in me all along?” 

“And you allowed me to go on and 
make a dashed fool of myself for your 
amusement?” 

“You did n’t make a fool of your- 
self; you acted like a man, and I’m 
proud of you. I never really trusted 
you before, but I do now; I never 
really believed that you loved me 
(you ’ve fancied yourself in love so 
many times, you know), but I do 
now.” 

Cadwalader looked into her eyes. 
At last he understood. 

““So you ’ve loved me all along, you 
bad little thing?” 

“Yes, Bobby.” 

““And you didn’t dare say so be- 
fore?” 

“No, Bobby.” 

“But you ’ll say it now?” 

“Yes, Bobby.” 

“I’m glad you trust me,”’ he said, 
softly. ‘Perhaps I wasn’t trust- 
worthy before—I know I was, but 
perhaps I wasn’t. Please God, you ’ll 
never have cause to doubt me again, 
Beatrice.”’ 

“T’m sure of it, Bobby.” 

“Of course Geerson shall have his 
ten thousand a year.” 

“Of course.” 

“And Beatrice, girl 

“Yes, dear.” 


” 





“Inconsistency is a virtue, after 
all.”’ 
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MY CREED 


I po not fear to tread the path 

that those I love have long since trod; 
I do not fear to pass the gates 

and stand before the living God. 
In this world’s fight I’ve done my part; 

if God be God He knows it well; 
He will not turn His back on me 

and send me down to blackest hell 
Because I have not prayed aloud 
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THe late William M. Laffan, pro- 
prietor of The Sun, was one of the 
best-equipped editors in this country, 
and the one, I should say, the best 
equipped to succeed the late Charles 
A. Dana. Mr. Dana was an excep- 
tionally cultivated man, and espe- 
cially so in matters relating to art. 
Few men knew more about the 
plastic arts than he. And Mr. Laffan 
was like him in other respects. He 
had a good deal of Mr. Dana’s clever- 
ness and his wit. He not only 
understood the Dana traditions, but 
he knew how to carry them out bet- 
ter than any man I know. When I 
first knew Mr. Laffan—I should not 
like to say how many years ago— 
he was the editor of a weekly journal 
published in Baltimore, and I was 
his New York correspondent. The 
paper failed, and Mr. Laffan came 
to New York. It was a good thing 
for Mr. Laffan, and a good thing for 
New York, for he has done much 
for the cultivation of taste and the 
proper direction of art patronage in 
this city. 


Newspaper portraits are not, as a 
rule, very satisfactory, but even if 
poor, as they often are, it is strange 
how they can bring a man’s face 
before one and how familiar one can 
get with the face of a person whom he 
has never seen. A case in point is 
that of the face of Commander Peary. 
For years I have seen all sorts of 
newspaper pictures of him, snapshots, 
and the like, and perhaps an occa- 
sional magazine picture; but I have 
never seen a direct photograph of 
him or a painted portrait, and yet 
his face is unmistakable. If I had 
met him in the street, I should have 
known him in a minute. I saw him 
soon after his return from the top of 
the world, and there he was, exactly 
the same Peary that I had known 
through newspaper pictures. The 
rigors of the Arctic winters and the 
hardships of Arctic travel seemed 
to have agreed with him, for he looked 
just as well as though he had returned 
from a comfortable trp abroad. 
His face was bronzed by exposure to 
the elements; but so isa golf-player’s 
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Copyright, 1909, by Robert E, Peary. Copyright, r909, by Benj. B, Hampton, Courtesy of Hampton's Magazine 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPH AT THE NORTH 


POLE. THE STARS AND STRIPES AT THE 


EARTH’S APEX ; 


Taken by Peary on the day cf the discovery, April 6, 1909 


There were no lines of suffering, no 
gauntness, and yet he has probably 
gone through more hardships than 
fall to the lot of most Arctic explor- 
ers. Now that Commander Peary has 
found the North Pole and displayed 
the Stars and Stripes from its sum- 
mit it would seem as if the Arc- 
tic explorer’s occupation were gone. 
What more is there todo? Youcan’t 
get higher than the highest. It seems 
an ungracious thing to say, but what 
is it all for? Idon’t mean in a com- 
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mercial way, but even in a scientific 
way. What have we learned, or 
what can we learn, tiiat will be of anv 
permanent value to man or science? 


‘But what good came of it at last ?”’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“Why, that [ cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’t was a famous victory.” 


74 
It pays much better in dollars and 
cents to be an Arctic explorer in these 
days than it did when Franklin and 
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his successors struggled towards the 
Pole. The Arctic explorers of the pres- 
ent find more gold amid the snow 
and ice of the Polar regions than 
some people get by years of digging 
in the gold mines of Nevada. Even 
Doctor Cook, whose Polar explora- 
tions seem to be as hard —or harder— 
to discover as was the Pole itself,made 
a fortune before his departure for 
parts unknown. Mr. Hampton, the 
editor of Hampton’s Magazine, in 


which Commander Peary’s story will 
appear, says that Mrs. Peary is the 
business head of the family, and that 
her husband gives her credit for much 


HAMPTONS 


AVZA\.N E 
eel. 


of his success, Mrs. Peary 
arranged the price of her 
husband’s magazine arti- 
cles with Mr. Hampton, 
who contends that Peary 
receives more per word 
than was ever paid to any 
writer for the magazines. 
This is almost as big a 
record as having reached 
the Pole. Ifthe discover- 
er wanted to lecture, Mr. 
Hampton says that he 
could make a fortune in 
a season, for he has had 
offers that would net him 
a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or more for his first 
year on the platform. 
Five thousand dollars for 
a single lecture has been 
held outas bait; but Doc- 
tor Cook, we are told, re- 
ceived fifteen thousand 
dollars for one. But it 
is not only lecture bu- 
reaus who would secure 
Commander Peary’s ser- 
vices at high prices; mov- 
ing-picture men and talk- 
ing-machine men _ stand 
ready to pay any money, 
if he will act before their 
cameras or talk into their - 
receivers. 








Fy 


Almost on the same day that we 
read Commander Peary is to receive 
fifty thousand dollars for his story, 





COVER OF HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE CONTAINING 


we read that Miss Anna Hall of Cin- 
cinnati, daughter of the late Dr. John 
Hall, the Arctic explorer, will re- 
turn to the Government the fifteen 
thousand dollars which was voted to 
her father by Congress as a reward for 
presenting to the country the results 
of his explorations. Miss Hall’s mo- 
tive in making this restitution was 
not altogether patriotic. The money, 
it seems,has made a lot of trouble 
in the family and has been a subject 
of litigation in the courts, her brother 
having tried to break the will which 
left the money to her. As soon as 
the decision was announced, Miss 





FIRST 
INSTALMENT OF PEARY’S STORY 

Hall declared that she would return 
the money to the Government be- 
cause it had caused so much dissen- 


























MISS RUTH 


sion in the family. Now arises the 
question, if Commander Peary’s fifty 
thousand dollars causes any dissen- 
sion in the family, will he return it 
to Mr. Hampton? 


Miss Ruth St. Denis has elaborated 
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ST. DENIS 


her oriental dances since she was 
last seen in New York. It is now 
some time since she danced before us 
and we had supposed that she was 
in India adding to her repertoire and 
studying snake-dancing and sun-wor- 
ship in the very thick of Hinduism. 
Not a bit of it. She has not been 
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near India and never was _ near 
that country. She has gained all 
her knowledge of the native dances 
from books and such instruction as 
she may have received from Hindus 
of her acquaintance or in her com- 


pany. Like Miss St. Denis I have 
never been to India, but I have 
pretty strong convictions on the 


manners and customs of the natives 
of that country, and it seems to me 
that this dancer is as near right in 
her representations as it is possible 
to be. She appears to me to be the 
embodiment of orientalism, and if 
she is not, then orientalism is not 
what it ought to be. There have 
been a great many dancing ladies 
in New York during the present 
season, but not one of them has 
been more interesting than Miss 
St. Denis of New Jersey. Yes, that 
is the native State of this talented 
young woman and she is proud of 
it, and New Jersey should be proud 
of her, for I will venture to say that 
she is the first snake-dancer to hail 
from that State. To say that her 
performances are marvellous does 
them no more than justice. 


ZB 


Now that the censorship of plays 
has been more or less arranged, the 
subject of the censorship of books 


is a burning one in London. Two 
recently published books, one of 
(alleged) fact and one of fiction, 


have set the circulating libraries by 
the ears, and some of the leading 
societies of this nature have taken 
upon themselves to become self-con- 
stituted censors of public morals. 
The offending volumes are “Lady 
Cardigan’s Recollections” and Mr. 
H.G. Wells’s “Ann Veronica.”’ While 
one-half of England is scram- 
bling for these books, the other half 
has turned the cold shoulder upon 
them, and has been saying unkind 
things to Mudie’s, W. H. Smith, and 
The Times Book Club. These or- 
ganizations in self-defence have met 
together and issued a circular in 
which they say: 
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In order to protect our interests and 
also as far as possible to satisfy the wishes 
of our clients, we have determined in the 
future not to place in circulation any book 
which by reason of the personally scan- 
dalous, libellous, immoral or otherwise 
disagreeable nature of its contents is, in 
our opinion, likely to prove offensive to 
any considerable section of our subscribers. 
We therefore have decided to request 
that in future you will submit to us copies 
of all novels and other books about the 
character of which there can possibly 
be any question at least one week before 
the date of publication. Unless time is 
given us to read the books before they are 
published it is impossible for us to avoid 
that annoyance to our subscribers for 
which we, and not the publishers, are gen- 
erally held responsible. 


The writers of this circular disavow 
any attempt to establish a censorship, 
but the authors do not look at it 
in this way. Mr. Edmund Gosse, for 
instance, thinks that it will institute 
a censorship of the press by the 
side of which the censorship of the 
stage will be child’s play. He calls 
it unheard-of tyranny, and adds that 
if it had been exercised fifty years 
ago, it would have prevented the 
circulation and sale of Darwin's 
“Origin of Species.”’ 


2 3 


Mr. Wells’s “Ann Veronica” has 
been severely denounced by one of 
the most conservative, and, at the 
same time, high-minded journals in 
England, the Spectator, to whose 
criticism Mr. Wells has replied: 


My book was written primarily to express 
the resentment and distress which many 
women feel nowadays at their unavoidable 
practical dependence upon some individual 
man, not of their deliberate choice and 
full sympathy, with the natural but per- 
haps anarchistic and antisocial idea that 
it is intolerable for a woman to have sexual 
relations with a man with whom she is 
not in love, and natural and desirable and 
admirable for her to want them, and still 
more so to want children by a man of her 
own Selection. 
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Now these may be very shocking ideas 
indeed, but it is not the first time that 
they have crept into literature, and I sub- 
mit that a case can be made out for toler- 
ating their discussion. The case lies in 
the fact that the opposite arrangement, by 
which a woman 
is subdued first 
to her father 
and then to a 
husband of his 
choice, is not in 
our present 
phase of civili- 
zation working 
satisfactorily. 

I do not, of 
course, expect 
you to attach 
any great value 
to the distress, 
inconvenience 
and even mis- 
ery that this 
inflicts upon 
many women, 
but [know your 
keen and vigor- 
ous patriotism, 
and it seems to 
me that you 
overlook the 
fact that in 
practice the ar- 
rangement you 
manifestly ap- 
prove is not 
giving the 
modern State From a caricature by Joseph Simpson? 
enough — chil- H.G; 
dren or fine 
enough children for its needs. 

Your ideals have had the fullest play 
in the United States among the once pro- 
lific population of English and Dutch 
descent. There if anywhere the Christian 
ideal of marriage and woman’s purity as 
you conceive it has prevailed exclusively. 
So late as 1906 the Gorky incident in 
New York called attention to the con- 
tinuing vigor of these conceptions, and 
yet that colonial strain has dwindled to a 
mere fraction of the population and still 
dwindles. 


Again The Spectator takes up the 
lance, and tilts at Mr. Wells: 
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We say he has written a book which 
glorifies incontinence and yielding to lust- 
ful impulse, if it is sufficiently strong; one 
book which is a negation of the duty of 
self-control and a further book which treats 
of a squalid case of double adultery and 
faithlessness to 
his marriage 
obligations by 
a married man, 
aggravated by 
the heartless 
betrayal of his 
friend as an 
incident calling 
for no condem- 
nation by the 
girl lover of the 
man, by the au- 
thor or by the 
reader. We add 
that such a 
book is poison- 
ous and that 
its sentimental 
sophistries are 
calculated to 
havea corrupt- 
ing effect on 
those who read 
it. 


To prove 
that it means 
what it says, 
The Spectator 
adds that it 
stands ready 

Courtesy of Mitchell Kennerley to help create 
WELLS a fund to be 
used for the 

prosecution of authors, publishers 
and distributors of pernicious liter- 
ature. This would be an excellent 
fund to contribute to, and one that 

I should like to see raised in this 

country if it were practicable, but 

I fear it is not. It would be as 

impossible to have the proper sort 

of censorship for books as it is for 
plays. The public must be the 
censor always, and the public is 
sometimes wrong. It is a pity, and 
infamous, that certain books which 

I could mention, but will not name 

for the reason that it would help to 
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advertise them, should ever have been 
printed or put into circulation. They 
are a disgrace to their writers, to their 
publishers, and to the public that 
reads them. They have no excuse 
for being, because they were written 
only to pander to depraved tastes, 
whatever the authors or publishers 
nay say to the contrary. 
As long as_ people read 
them, as long as the au- 
thors and publishers make 
money by publishing them, 
just so long will they be 
written and published. Just 
how to stamp them out of 
existence, I do not know. 
I wish that I did, for I 
would put my knowledge 
to good use. And another 
pity of it is, that it is 
so-called decent people 
‘who read and encourage 
the vilest of books and 
periodicals, by the buying 
and the reading of them. 
Nowhere is this more noto- 
riously so than in the case 
of a weekly printed here 
in New York, which one 
is astounded to find his 
friends acquainted with 
otherwise than by its mal- 
odorous reputation. 


2 


In her ‘‘ Recollections,’ 
Lady Cardigan has written 
a book that is being read 
and talked about. She is 
now eighty-four years of 
age; and her first husband was the 
leader of ‘‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.’’ She married again, and 
when her second husband died she 
regretted her loss, for he had been a 
good husband and they had lived 
happily together but he did not take 
the place of Lord Cardigan, whose 
name she continues to bear, and in 
whose home she continues to live. 
Lady Cardigan thinks that she must 
have had a special attraction for 
bereaved husbands, as she was pro- 
posed to by seven and married two. 


’ 
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Her book is full of scandalous gossip, 
but she tells scandalous stories about 
herself and her father as freely as she 
does about her friends. 

She was having an affair with Lord 
Cardigan, she admits, during the life- 
time of his wife, and at seven o’clock 
in the morning on which that lady 


From Lady Cardigan’s ** Recollections " 


LADY CARDIGAN 


died, the hero of Balaklava burst into 
the bedroom of his inamorata with 
the announcement that his wife was 
dead and that they could be married 
at once; and they were. It isa lively 
book that Lady Cardigan has written, 
and if we did not know that it tells 
a true story, we should think we had 
been treated to another volume of 
“The Visits of Elizabeth.’’ Iam told 
that these ‘ Recollections” created 
such a storm in London that Lady 
Cardigan retired hastily to her home at 
Deene Park to wait until it blew over. 
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Gabriel D’Annunzio has been up in 
a flying machine and is going to em- 
body his sensations in a novel of 


which the Amer- 


tertaining book. Dr. Gladden is one 
of this country’s grand old men, if you 
can call a man of seventy-three old. 





ican Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss is to be the 
hero. If D’An- 
nunzio said what 
he is reported to 
have said, naviga- 
ting the air must 
have, to use the 
language of slang, 
“knocked him 
silly’: 


It is the divinest 
and most inexpress- 
ibly pleasing sensa- 
tion conceivable, one 
of those rare periods 
of enjoyment — that 
glow as beacon lights 
of happiness through- 
out life. It isa most 
delicate pleasure. 

The only horrid 
sensation is just after 
one has alighted. It 
is likea rudeand vul- 
gar interruption of 
some delicious experi- 
ence. Gladly would 
I abandon all things 
and everybody and 
say ‘“‘Adieu”’ to earth 
for the joys of ethe- 
real space. I reve- 


rence every aviator. 




















In D’Annunzio’s 
novel, the hero and 
heroine will rise six 
hundred feet above the earth, but not 
above the earthly, for they will then 
exchange “the supreme kiss.” I 
would suggest that Mrs. Glyn make a 
flying trip and write “Three Weeks 
in an Aéroplane”’ as a sequel to her 
famous story. She should be able to 
describe the “supreme kiss” as graph- 
ically as D’Annunzio. 


77 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s Recol- 
lections make a most lively and en- 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Do you know what company of 
actors plays to the largest audiences? 
You could never guess. It is the 
Edison Stock Company. I am not 
talking about Robert Edeson, but 
Thomas Edison, meaning the com- 
pany of players whose performances 
are made for the purposes of moving 
pictures. There is a theatre some- 
where up in the Bronx where the 
Edison Manufacturing Company 
photographs scenes from plays, show- 
ing actors in the act of acting. The 
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enormous popularity of these “silent 
plays” or “moving pictures” is hardly 
credited by those who know nothing 
about the ten-cent theatre, and yet 
I have seen some remarkably good 
acting done by these “silent players.” 

Early in the year I dropped in at a 
ten-cent theatre in Union Square just 
for the sake of seeing one of these 
camera plays, and I am bound to 
confess that it interested me to a 
degree. The theatre was crowded 
and I stood up at the back, having 
n0 intention of remaining more than 
a few minutes, but I stood there until 
the play was finished. It was not one 
of the Edison Stock Company’s plays, 
but it was one of those made by a 
famous French manufacturer of mov- 
ing pictures. The actors were French 
men and women and they knew how 
-toact. Although no word was spoken 
I could follow the story perfectly, 
and what is more, I was greatly 
touched by it, much more moved 
than I have often been by emotional 
dramas in which, perhaps, the words 
are more emotional than the acting. 
The moving picture theatres are a 
new industry, but they are a very 
important one, and they are great 
money makers. It costs very little 
to set them up; any town, no matter 
how small, can have its moving 
picture theatre, and it will get not 
only amusement, but entertainment 
of a higher order than mere amuse- 
ment out of them. They are good 
things when they are not vulgar, 
as they sometimes are. 


BH 


Mr. Hitam Percy Maxim, the in- 
ventor of the noiseless gun, put forth 
as an argument against its menace 
to society, that the weight of the 
“silencer” made it impracticable to 
attach it to small guns, such as are 
used by burglars and murderers. But 
now he has wiped out this argument 
by the invention of a silencer which 
is much smaller, and can be attached 
to any gun without incommoding bur- 
glars or murderers. I would suggest 
that the gentlemen of these profes- 
sions, burglars and murderers, present 


Mr. Hiram Percy Maxim with a gold 
medal, as he, more than the inventor 
of any other form of destruction, has 
played into their hands. 


24 


Lord Broughton’s “Recollections 
of a Long Life”’ is a fascinating book. 
His intimacy with Byron and his ad- 
miration for Napoleon distinguished 
him among his fellows. He had lived 
a full life at thirty, but he did not 
die until he was eighty-three. He 
attended Byron’s wedding, and he 
assures us that the poet married 
neither for love nor for money. He 
married because he thought that it was 
the thing to do, and Miss Millbanke 
seemed to fill the bill as well as any- 
one in sight. Although she rejected 
his first offer, she accepted his second 
by return of post. She loved him 
at the time, whatever her feelings 
may have been later. The book is 
full of anecdotes, not all of which 
are new, though they may be un- 
known to the present generation. 
For instance, that of Horne Tooke, 
who, when advised to take a wife 
said, “With all my heart. Whose 
wife shall it be?”’ Or the witticism 
that Madame de Staél had “made 
an honest man” of Rocca. And then 
there is that always amusing story of 
the old lady who, when she heard the 
proverb, “The greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint,’ said “I wish that 
I had known that forty years ago.” 


7 


Mr. Swinburne left all his worldly 
goods to his friend Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. His estate was valued at 
a little over one hundred thousand 
dollars, which was considerable money 
for a poet to leave. But do not fora 
moment think that he made it out of 
his poetry. If Swinburne had been 
obliged to live on the earnings of his 
pen, he might have met the tragic 
end which recently befell John David- 
son. Fortunately, he came of well- 
to-do people and had inherited money. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is the literary ex- 
ecutor of the poet, and is to be his 
biographer. It would seem as though 
Mr. Watts-Dunton had been too 
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close to Swinburne to write an un- 
prejudiced life of his friend. At the 
same time his intimate knowledge 
from a daily association of thirty 
years should enable him to give us 
a true estimate of the poet and the 
man. Iam sorry for him if he has 
to decipher many of Swinburne’s 
manuscripts. I have one—a page 
from a poem that he gave to Joaquin 
Miller when the poet of the Sierras 
visited England,—and it is as much 
as I can do to read it. 

At the same time that Mr. Miller 
gave me this interesting Swinburne 
manuscript, he gave me a red necktie 
that he or Swinburne, or both, had 
worn when these two poets visited 
Paris together. It is not a wild and 
lurid red as one might imagine, but 
a rather dull magenta; but it lights 
up well, and as the poets probably 
did Paris by night, it must have been 
very effective, whichever one of them 
wore it. 


71 


There is a good deal of talk about 
the unsalability of the late John 
Davidson’s poetry, and lamentation 
that a poet of his genius could not 
make a living. Few poets have made 
a living out of their poetry. I be- 
lieve you could count all the English- 
writing ones on the fingers of one 
hand. Books of poetry, especially 
of literary poetry, are caviare to the 
general. Tennyson is supposed to 
have made more or less money, but 
the most of what he wrote was of a 
popular character. Longfellow was 
supposed to have made money by his 
poetry, and I dare say that he did. 
I doubt if Browning made many 
hundred pounds a year out of his 
verse, though Mrs. Browning may 
have done well with hers, because 
it was more easily understood. 
Narrative poems sometimes have as 
great a sale as novels. “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” is better 


known to the general public than 
almost any of Mrs. Browning’s verse, 
while Owen Meredith’s “ Lucile’’ came 
next in popularity to the prose fiction 
of its day. In our country Mr. 


James Whitcomb Riley has the repu- 
tation of being the one poet who 
makes “big money” out of his poetry, 
and most of his verse is written in 
dialect form. Curiously enough, one 
of the most popular books of verse 
of the last decade, by the late Dr. 
W. H. Drummond, is written in a 
dialect that at a first glance it would 
seem almost impossible for the aver- 
age reader to understand; but it was 
understood and very much admired. 


21 


The rumor that Stephen Phillips 
was in a bad way financially was 
shown to be founded on fact, by his 
going into bankruptcy. His debts, 
it appears, amount to £614 ($3070), 
with no assets. His income consists 
of five percent royalties on plays writ- 
ten for various theatrical managers. 
Here is the trouble. Mr. Phillips 
should have put himself in the hands 
of a theatrical agent. No business 
manager of a playwright should allow 
him to accept five percent royalty. 
He might let him begin at that, but 
he would work up to twenty percent 
on a sliding scale. A great deal has 
been published about Mr. Phillips and 
his unbusinesslike methods, and he 
has been frequently compared with 
Harold Skimpole. It is a pity, for 
few poets ever started with better 
prospects, few having been drama- 
tists as well as writers of verse. 


2 


My congratulations to Sir William 
Nicoll and Sir Frederick Macmillan. 
Knighthood is not hereditary, but 
that makes little difference in the 
case of either Sir Frederick or Sir 
William, as neither has children. It 
is, however, a deserved compliment 
to the two gentlemen who have 
won the distinction. Sir Frederick 
Macmillan is well known in this 
country, not only because of the 
Macmillan publishing-house, but be- 
cause he lived over here for some five 
years, and married an American 
wife. The Macmillan house stands 
for everything that is honorable in 
the publishing business. Sir Wemyss 
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Reid is said to have declared that it 
was a greater honor to have a book 
published by the Macmillans than to 
be elected to a first-class London club. 
Sir William Nicoll, better known as 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, is an editor 
of periodicals, a 


ment for all when the pictures were 
again hung upon the walls of their 
owners. That the public appreciated 
the generosity of the owners and the 
enterprise of Mr. Knoedler was proved 
by the crowds that visited the Knoed- 





writer of books, 
and a  discov- a 
erer of authors, 
particularly of 
Scotch ones— 
among others, 
James Matthew 
Barrie and Ian 
Maclaren. 


B.. 
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Mr, Roland 


Knoedler de- 
serves a vote of 
thanks for the 
opportunity he 
gave us to see 
one of the finest 
groups of Van 
Dycksever gath- 
ered together in 
this country or 
any other. It 
took no little 
persuasion to in- 
duce the owners 
of these nine 
paintings (Mes- 
srs. Frick and 














Widener) to part SIR 


with them for 

exhibition purposes. Not only did 
they hesitate to let them go out 
of their galleries, but the idea of 
the risk of fire or of what might 
happen in transportation did not 
appeal to them. Mr. Knoedler, 
however, had his arguments all ready; 
and besides this he put an insurance 
of nearly two million -dollars on the 
nine canvases. To be sure no amount 
of money would have compensated 
the owners of the pictures for their 
loss—a loss that would have been as 
great to the world at large as to them 
individually. It was no doubt an 
anxious time for them as well as for 
Mr. Knoedler while they were on 
exhibition, and it was a happy mo- 


FREDERICK MACMILLAN 


ler gallery to see these pictures—sev- 
eral thousand every day, I am told. 


2 

The Van Dyck exhibition was im- 
mediately followed by one of the 
paintings of Frederick Remington. 
The Van Dycks moved out on a 
Friday night and the Remingtons 
moved in on the next day. To the 
gallery on Saturday came a lady 
from out of town who had heard of 
the famous nine but had not ad- 
vised herself as to the length of time 
they would be in New York. Pass- 
ing through the outer galleries she 
hurried into the one where hung 
Remington’s spirited paintings of 
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close to Swinburne to write an un- 
prejudiced life of his friend. At the 
same time his intimate knowledge 
from a daily association of thirty 
years should enable him to give us 
a true estimate of the poet and the 
man. Iam sorry for him if he has 
to decipher many of Swinburne’s 
manuscripts. I have one—a page 
from a poem that he gave to Joaquin 
Miller when the poet of the Sierras 
visited England,—and it is as much 
as I can do to read it. 

At the same time that Mr. Miller 
gave me this interesting Swinburne 
manuscript, he gave me a red necktie 
that he or Swinburne, or both, had 
worn when these two poets visited 
Paris together. It is not a wild and 
lurid red as one might imagine, but 
a rather dull magenta; but it lights 
up well, and as the poets probably 
did Paris by night, it must have been 
very effective, whichever one of them 
wore it. 
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There is a good deal of talk about 
the unsalability of the late John 
Davidson’s poetry, and lamentation 
that a poet of his genius could not 
make a living. Few poets have made 
a living out of their poetry. I be- 
lieve you could count all the English- 
writing ones on the fingers of one 
hand. Books of poetry, especially 
of literary poetry, are caviare to the 
general. Tennyson is supposed to 
have made more or less money, but 
the most of what he wrote was of a 
popular character. Longfellow was 
supposed to have made money by his 
poetry, and I dare say that he did. 
I doubt if Browning made many 
hundred pounds a year out of his 
verse, though Mrs. Browning may 
have done well with hers, because 
it was more easily understood. 
Narrative poems sometimes have as 
great a sale as novels. “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship” is better 


known to the general public than 
almost any of Mrs. Browning’s verse, 
while Owen Meredith’s “ Lucile” came 
next in popularity to the prose fiction 
of its day. In our country Mr. 


James Whitcomb Riley has the repu- 
tation of being the one poet who 
makes “ big money”’ out of his poetry, 
and most of his verse is written in 
dialect form. Curiously enough, one 
of the most popular books of verse 
of the last decade, by the late Dr. 
W. H. Drummond, is written in a 
dialect that at a first glance it would 
seem almost impossible for the aver- 
age reader to understand; but it was 
understood and very much admired. 


He 


The rumor that Stephen Phillips 
was in a bad way financially was 
shown to be founded on fact, by his 
going into bankruptcy. His debts, 
it appears, amount to £614 ($3070), 
with no assets. His income consists 
of five percent royalties on plays writ- 
ten for various theatrical managers. 
Here is the trouble. Mr. Phillips 
should have put himself in the hands 
of a theatrical agent. No business 
manager of a playwright should allow 
him to accept five percent royalty. 
He might let him begin at that, but 
he would work up to twenty percent 
on a sliding scale. A great deal has 
been published about Mr. Phillips and 
his unbusinesslike methods, and he 
1as been frequently compared with 
Harold Skimpole. It is a pity, for 
few poets ever started with better 
prospects, few having been drama- 
tists as well as writers of verse. 


2 


My congratulations to Sir William 
Nicoll and Sir Frederick Macmillan. 
Knighthood is not hereditary, but 
that makes little difference in the 
case of either Sir Frederick or Sir 
William, as neither has children. It 
is, however, a deserved compliment 
to the two gentlemen who have 
won the distinction. Sir Frederick 
Macmillan is well known in this 
country, not only because of the 
Macmillan publishing-house, but be- 
cause he lived over here for some five 
years, and married an American 
wife. The Macmillan house stands 
for everything that is honorable in 
the publishing business. Sir Wemyss 
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Reid is said to have declared that it 
was a greater honor to have a book 
published by the Macmillans than to 
be elected to a first-class London club. 
Sir William Nicoll, better known as 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, is an editor 
of periodicals, a 


ment for all when the pictures were 
again hung upon the walls of their 
owners. That the public appreciated 
the generosity of the owners and the 
enterprise of Mr. Knoedler was proved 
by the crowds that visited the Knoed- 





writer of books, 
and a discov- , 
erer of authors, 
particularly of 
Scotch ones— 
among others, 
James Matthew 
Barrie and lan 
Maclaren. 
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Mr. Roland 
Knoedler de- 
serves a vote of 
thanks for the 
opportunity he 
gave us to see 
one of the finest 
groups of Van 
Dycksever gath- 
ered together in 
this country or 
any Other. It 
took no little 
persuasion to in- 
duce the owners 
of these nine 
paintings (Mes- 
srs, Frick and 














Widener) to part 
with them for 
exhibition purposes. Not only did 
they hesitate to let them go out 
of their galleries, but the idea of 
the risk of fire or of what might 
happen in transportation did not 
appeal to them. Mr. Knoedler, 
however, had his arguments all ready; 
and besides this he put an insurance 
of nearly two million -dollars on the 
nine canvases. To be sure no amount 
of money would have compensated 
the owners of the pictures for their 
loss—a loss that would have been as 
great to the world at large as to them 
individually. It was no doubt an 
anxious time for them as well as for 
Mr. Knoedler while they were on 
exhibition, and it was a happy mo- 


SIR FREDERICK MACMILLAN 


ler gallery to see these pictures—sev- 
eral thousand every day, I am told. 


2 


Tne Van Dyck exhibition was im- 
mediately followed by one of the 
paintings of Frederick Remington. 
The Van Dycks moved out on a 
Friday night and the Remingtons 
moved in on the next day. To the 
gallery on Saturday came a lady 
from out of town who had heard of 
the famous nine but had not ad- 
vised herself as to the length of time 
they would be in New York. Pass- 
ing through the outer galleries she 
hurried into the one where hung 
Remington’s spirited paintings of 








oe 
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cowboys and Indians. Standing in 
front of a particularly lively por- 
trayal of a “bronco-buster,’’ she 
turned to a friend and remarked, 


WARWICK DEEPING 


“Why, my dear, I didn’t know tha: 
Van Dyck had been out west.” 


Ze 


Both England and France are talk- 
ing about “ best-sellers.’”” One of the 
English Six has been Warwick Deep- 
ing’s “The Red Saint,’’ which has 
more of the elements of popularity 
than have other of Mr. Deeping’s sto- 
ries. In France, ‘Sur la Branche,” by 
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the lady who calls herself Pierre de 
Coulevain, 1s now reported among the 
six best-sellers, and is said to be in its 
one hundred and twenty-fifth edition. 
The “edition”’ of 
a French book is 
a mysterious 
thing. No one 
but the publisher 
knows what is 
meant by the 
word edition; it 
may be a hundred 
or it may bea 
thousand copies 
(it is usually sup- 
posed to be a 
thousand); but 
“one hundred 
and twenty-fifth 
edition’? sounds 
well, no matter 
what the num- 
ber of copies sold. 
“Surla Branche”’ 
is published over 
here as ‘““On the 
Branch,” which 
is a literal trans- 
lation, but not 
a very happy one. 


2 
Mr. Henry Mil- 


ler does not seem 
to like the New 
Theatre. He 
thinks the idea 
*“ un-American,” 
and calls’ the 
building ‘‘a gild- 
ed incubator.” 
and says that “‘it 
won't hatch any 
great drama.’’ Mr. Miller said this 
immediately on his return from Lon- 
don, where he played in ‘‘The Great 
Divide,’”’ with perhaps not as much 
success as in this country. He had 
a bad voyage and was not feeling any 
too optimistic when he landed here; 
and then, I dare say, he ran amuck 
of the Customs, which is enough to 
make a pessimist of the worst kind out 
of the most pronounced optimist. “In 
charge of the actors of the New 
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Theatre,” he said, ‘‘they put a man 
who gives the information that he 
knows how to fire actors; it might be 
well for them to have some one who 
would know first how to hire the 
actors.” Perhaps Mr. Miller mis- 
interpreted the meaning of Mr. Ames’s 
remark, if it was Mr. Ames’s remark, 
that he knows how to “‘fire actors.” 
Instead of firing them in the sense 
of throwing them out, he may have 
meant inspiring them. Indeed, it 
seems to me that Mr. Miller must 
have had a very rough voyage and a 
very hard time with the Customs, for 
he is so very severe on the New Thea- 
tre, which he thinks, sooner or later, 
will go to smash. It will be rather 
later than sooner, if at all, for Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt is reported to have 
said, at a meeting of the Directors, 
that he will pay any deficit out of his 
own pocket for the next ten years 
—though Mr. Ames and Mr. Corbin 
ask only five years in which to prove 
what the New Theatre can do. 


HF 


I cannot say that I admire the New 
Theatre’s selection of plays. I think 
that ‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ was 
an unfortunate one for the opening. 
If they had given us Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern in a Shakespearian 
comedy, ‘‘Much Ado” or ‘‘As You 
Like It,”’ the result would have been 
more satisfactory. That was the first 
mistake. ‘‘The Cottage in the Air”’ 
was the second, for the play is not 
of sufficient importance or novelty 
for the New Theatre; while ‘‘ The 
Nigger’’ is the third and biggest mis- 
take the management have made. 
Mr. Edward Sheldon, the author of 
this play, is a clever young play- 
wright, and some day may do some- 
thing that will live; but he is too 
young and too inexperienced a dram- 
atist to handle such a subject as 
he tackles in ‘‘The Nigger.”” If a 
plot such as this can be acted out 
before a New York audience in a 
theatre that is supposed to stand for 
the best, the finest, and the most 
decent, then it is futile to criticise the 
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plays that make Broadway odorous. 
If a story whose plot hinges on an 
unspeakable crime can be acted be- 
fore audiences of young men and 
young women, or even old men and 
old women, then there is no line to 
be drawn. Every playwright who 
writes unpleasant plays, argues that 
he has a moral lesson to teach, and 
that he is depicting life as it is, but 
this argument will not hold. There 
are other things in life than Tender- 
loin episodes and the most hideous 
side of the negro question. There 
are times when I think that a censor 
would not be a bad thing! 


2B 


Perhaps the most important new 
play that the New Theatre has pro- 
duced is Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
“Strife.’’ To some people it is not 
a play at all, but, like Miss Elizabeth 
Robins’s recent ‘‘ Votes for Women,” 
is rather a preachment, though it is 
more dramatic than the latter play, 
and more vital in its interest. The 
day may come when there will be no 
such things as strikes that make for 
strife, and then Mr. Galsworthy’s 
play will be shelved, possibly for- 
gotten; but nowadays, when strikes 
are of almost daily occurrence, it is 
a valuable human document. Like 
Mr. Sheldon’s “Nigger,” it neither 
takes sides nor attempts to offer a 
solution of the problem that it dis- 
cusses. It simply shows us what 
strikes mean to the laborer and to 
the capitalist, and leaves us to supply 
our own moral. Mr. Galsworthy, be- 
fore he has finished playwriting, will 
write a play of more general interest, 
more interest to the average theatre- 
goer, than is “Strife.” There was a 
big first-night audience to see this 
play, perhaps because first-nights 
are subscribed for, but after that the 
interest fell off. The class of people 
who patronize the New Theatre are 
not particularly interested in plays 
founded on strikes such as this, or 
kindred subjects. At the Academy 
of Music, or at the Grand Opera 
House, it would be likely to win 
great popularity. I have high 
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hopes for Mr. Galsworthy. A man 
who could write so clever a book as 
“The Country House’ is sure to 
write a play as good as that novel is. 


aH 


Mr. Charles Frohman invited 
several English dramatists to spend 
their Christmas in this country, among 
them Mr. George Bernard Shaw. The 
others who were invited probably ac- 
cepted or declined the invitation in 
a private letter to Mr. Frohman. Not 
so Mr. Shaw. The opportunity for 
advertising was too great. He had 
his declination cabled from the other 
side to the extent of half a column 
in the Sun. It is amusing reading, 
for Mr. Shaw is never dull, and there 
is some truth in what he says: 


Why should any one who is in London 
go to America? You can understand any 
one in America coming to London. They 
all make a rush to doso. I might change 
my attitude if the stream were setting the 
other way and it were the dream of every 
Londoner the moment he had saved mon- 
ey to goto America. As it is, I amin the 
right place. Americans are in the wrong 
place. At least they seem to think so. 
Why should I move. 

The Americans may be mistaken. Il 
notice they never know anything about 
their own country. They are always as- 
tounded if you tell them what is going 
on there. 

For instance, they are ignorant of the 
fact that liberty does not exist there. I 
could be arrested the moment I landed 
on the charge of inciting the women of 
America to immorality by my good looks. 
I could be imprisoned for suggesting reform 
of the marriage laws or for questioning 
the story about Elisha and the bears. . . 

I do not want to see the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor. Even my appetite 
for irony does not go as far as that. 

To go to America is to go back a cen- 
tury in civilization. The manner of living 
in America to-day is simply that of two 
centuries ago, complicated with certain 
developments of industrial brigandage pe- 
culiar to the twentieth century. 


Mr. Shaw’s modesty was never 
more apparent than in his final rea- 
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son for not coming to America. If 
he visited us he thinks that “every- 
thing else would stop. The people 
will cease to be interested ir poli- 
tics, commerce, art or anything else. 
Nicaragua may shoot all the Ameri- 
cans it likes; then the shots will not: 
be heard in the din of silly talk about 
Bernard Shaw.” Let me _ correct 
this last remark to “in the din of 
silly talk by Bernard Shaw.” 


7 

After all the talk about the cen- 
sorship in England, Mr. Redford will 
not be abolished. The “Report of 
the Select Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of- 
Commons on Stage Plays’ Censor- 
ship’’ recommends the production of 
the plays without censorship, but 
this recommendation has a string to 
it. If, after the play is produced, 
the censor does not like it, he can 
order it removed from the boards. 
I think that a manager would rather 
know before he has gone to the ex- 
pense of producing a play whether 
it is going to be condemned by the 
censorornot. Authors and managers: 
lay themselves open to prosecution 
also if the play comes under the 
ban, so I imagine that they are sorry 
they didn’t “let a sleeping dog 


be.” 
2% 

The portrait of the King of Eng 
land printed herewith is, 1 am told, 
the latest for which he has sat— 
or stood. It was taken at Balmoral 
(by Lafayette of Dublin) on October 
4th, “by royal command,” and was 
especially designed for distribution 
among His Majesty’s subjects north 
of Tweed. It is certainly a very 
pleasant portrait, notwithstanding 
the peculiar costume. A_ sack-coat 
goes well enough, perhaps, with a 
Scotch cap; but the upper half of the 
figure, with the exception of the 
cap, harmonizes very poorly with 
the lower half, with its sporran, 
kilt, bare knees and knitted woolen 
stockings. But the King is proud 
of his North British ancestry, which 
































Fnotograph by Lafayette, Balmoral, 4 October 1909 
ENGLAND’S KING IN SCOTLAND 


includes the unhappy Mary Queen Turkey. It is highly improbable 
of .Scots; and he believes, also, in that he ever appears in this costume 
doing as the Turks do, when in elsewhere than in Scotland. 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Howe, M. A. de Wolf 
Hutton, Edward 

Ingpen, Roger 

McElroy, Robert McNutt 
Melville, Lewis 

Steuart, A. Francis 
Winter, William 


Grenfell, Wilfred T. 

Hedin, Sven 

Lanciani, Rodolfo 

Pennell, Elizabeth R. & 
Joseph 

Schauffler, Robert Haven 


Allison, F. G. & A. C. 
Guiney, Louise Imogen 
Lucas, E. V. 

Mackaye, Percy 
Oppenheim, James 


Peabody, Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Josephine Preston 


Pollard, Percival 
Wernaer, Robert M. 


Chesterton, Gilbert K. 
Lathbury, Eva 

Rowland, Henry C. 
Sudermann, Hermann 
Vachell, Henry Annesley 


Burton, Frederick R. 
George, William R. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver 
Matthews, Brander 

Riis, Jacob R. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson 


Sturgis, Russell 
Wendell, Barrett 


Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


History and Biograpby 


Journals, Vols. I & II 

Home Letters of General Sheridan 
Giovanni Boccaccio 

Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Kentucky in the Nation’s History 

The First George 

Last Journals of Horace Walpole 

The Life and Art of Richard Mansfield 


Travel and Description 
Labrador 
Trans-Himalaya 
Wanderings in the Roman Campagra 


Yrench Cathedrals 
Romantic Germany 


Poctry and Belles=Lcttres 

Greek Lands and Letters 

Happy Ending 

Some Friends of Mine 

Poems 

Monday Morning, and Other Poems 

Fortune and Men’s Eyes 

The Piper 

Their Day in Court 

Romanticism and the Romantic School 
in Germany 


Fiction 
The Ball and the Cross 
The Sinking Ship 
Germaine 
The Seng of Songs 
The Paladin 


Miscellaneous 
American Primitive Music 
The Junior Republic 
The Survival of Man 
The American of the Future 
The Old Town 
Life Histories of North American 
Animals 
A History of Architecture, Vol. II 
The Mystery of Education 








Houghton, Mifflin 
Scribner 

Lane 

Scribner 

Moffat, Yard 
Scribner 

Lane 

Moffat, Yard 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Century 
Century 


Houghton, Mifflin 
Houghton, Miffiin 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Sturgis & Walton 
Houghton, Mifflin 
Houghton, Mifflin 
Neale 


Appleton 


Lane 

Holt 

Lane 
Huebsch 
Dodd, Mead 


Moffat, Yard 
Appleton 
Moffat, Yard 
Scribner 
Macmillan 


Scribner 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Scribner 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. Books bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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- Sanatogen 


THE FOODYTON/IC 


Worlds Highest Medical 


| 
| A Page of Approval from the 
; 
| Authorities — 








‘Send this coupon for Dr.C. W. Saleeby’s Book, «The Will To Do” ’ Gentlemen: 


¢ 


This internationally famous physician-writer has published an exceed- Please send me 
ingly interesting book, ‘‘ The Will To Do,” a copy of which we Pe a f f Dr 
want to send y%u with our compliments. It tells some surpris- va "a | : “ 
ingly new things about the strenuous life we lead and the , 4 Cc. W. Saleeby’s The 
important relation of the nervous system to our entire exist- a Will To Do,” 
ence. It lays down some newrules for health and hygiene “ 
and will afford you an interesting and instructive half aa 
hour's “en We will mail you a free copy on le DOM ole ides xeeaweas eee 
request. Clipthe coupon and mail tous toz * 
’ e - a ° Address....... 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ” 
obtainable from him. write Ps 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY Ps Druggist........ Gus edGecadaeere 
515 Everett Building - NEW YORK wo  Address......+- .60 ceeeeeeees iv ekeawwes 
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Delicate 
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Demand 
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FOR FINEST FABRIC _OR 
| COARSEST CARPET 

(| Embroideries — Laces — Linens and 
ichoice Wash Fabnics of every kind should 
be washed with the greatest care. 

'G They should not be subjected to the 
Ibrutally harmful Washing methods of 
Bar Soap and Wash Board. 

¢ |€ PEARLINE does all Work that Soap 


“|will do—Better—more Quickly—more 


‘Safely than the best soaps can—without 
Rubbing—hence without Wear and Tear. 
Choice Fabric Ss most need PEARLINE’ bs 


~~ Ge ntle —Persuasive. Washing. 


% 


Prox 


i PEARLINE takes the Fiard Work 
out of W ashing and Cleaning so that 
jSc rubbing —House-cleaning —Dish-wash- 


Ming have been robbed of their terrors. 





Coarse things—Strong w: ;women to Safely wash Delicate things 
enc ere a PA 








DENTACURA 
TOOTH PASTE 


has all the advantages of the ordinary 
dentifrice plus the propefty of destroying 
harmful bacteria in the mouth, thus pre- 
venting decay of the teeth. Its constant 
use cleanses the teeth, heals and hardens 
the gums and perfumes the breath. En- 
dorsed by thousands of dentists. Sample 
and literature free. Dentacura Tooth 
Powder is now offered to those who pre- 
fer a dentifrice in powder form. 25 cents 
for either. Do not accept a substitute. 
For sale at best toilet counters, or direct 














| “What Sort of Man is He?” : 


is the question that promptly enters the mind of 
every business mau when a caller is announced. 
If you send in a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


that question is sure to be answered in your favor, be- 

cause this card produces the necessary psychological effect. 

It is the one high class business card. Its uniqueness at- 

tracts, its engraved inscription impresses, its smooth edges 
after detachment and its freedom from any marring signs, 

| all testify to your good taste, and sound judgment. Send 
for a sample tab today and detach the cards one by one 
and see the greatest card improvement of the century. 


OUR SMART 
CARDS IN CASE 










TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 

FISHER OUILOING 
I1cAGO 







€.K. HARRIS 
SALCO AGENT cH 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 





on receipt of price. 
é DENTACURA CO., 185 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 3 q 


24-26 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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The 
Upright 
Piano 
of 
“‘Grand’’ 
Value 


VERTEGRAND 


The name Steinway is the greatest 
assurance of piano value, whether the con- 
sideration be musical quality, intrinsic worth, 
or architectural beauty. 


The Steinway Vertegrand in an ebon- 
ized case at $550 places the world’s stand- 
ard piano within easy reach of everybody. 


Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 
request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall 


107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York. 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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French Lick Springs 


is an all year round resort, famed for its healing waters and the out of door 
attractions of its climate and scenery. The thousand acres of natural park, 
walks, drives, golf and other outdoor amusements are charming any season.. 
Hotel is modern in every respect, affording accommodations for 700 guests, with 
home comforts; all sleeping apartments are outside rooms, light and airy. The 
winter climate, while crisp and bracing, is dry, sunny and thoroughly enjoyable, 

and a stay of two or four weeks will prove very beneficial. 


French Lick Springs Waters 


possess medicinal properties unequalled for the treatment of stomach, liver, bowel and 


Pluto Concentrated Spring Water 


is recommended by Physicians everywhere and sold at all Drug Stores, in half pint and 


kidney diseases. 


quart bottles, costing 15c and 35c. 





Write for booklet giving full information concerning the hotel, waters, etc. 


French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 


THOMAS TAGGART, Pres., French Lick, Indiana 
ON THE MONON AND SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 




















: AMME “Tan curey u- Ke- Re- 
putation world-wide. 

Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-nage book, FREE. Answer at once. 
George Andrew Lewis,1g5 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 









I No relapse. No return of 
choking spells or other asth- 
— symptoms. Whetzel 


Frown t'permancnt FREE Test TREATMENT 


including medicines, prepared for anyone giving ful] descrip- 
tion ofthe ay and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 


Deot. F. ve Ex 
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DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED ANDENLARGED 


by a new method which preserves all the 
quaintnessand charm of tieori; inaland 
adds the modern style of finish, thus 
producing wonderfully artistic and pic- 
turesque effccts. We also restore Da- 
guerrcotypes to their original clearness, 


HOLLINGER & CO., 582 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











There is 
only one 
BEST 
school 
Sued ex “ 


Write fully what kind of school you seek, secuiiins prererre a 
expense limit for school year, etc., and we will intorm you, 
FREE OF CHARGE, what school will meet your requirements, 
and send you a complete directory of all schouls in the United 
‘ States in which you will be interested. 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
| School Information Bureau, Ist Nat’l Bank bBldg., Chicago. 





for your protection 


Wood Rollers Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Tin Rollers 
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While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 











134/ ROGERS BROS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Ea din ternational Sliver Co., Successor) 





’ TRIPLE 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘ P-42 '* showing all designs. 


RISCILLA PA Tie 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 





HURD’S LAWNETTE 


THE LATEST SPRING SOCIETY PAPER 








Carried in four shades: 


Steel White, Bluite, Fawn, and Pastel Gray 


Astoria 
Douglas 
Gladstone 


Sizes and Prices 


Folded One Quire Five Quires Twenty Quires 

Sheet with Envelopes with Envelopes with Envelopes 
54x 43 $ .35 $1.50 $5.15 
6; x 44 45 1.90 6.50 
6)° x 5} .50 .2.10 7.295 


Samples sent upon request 
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SPECIAL DESIGNS IN THE NEWEST STYLES OF 


Monograms, Address 
and Heraldic Dies 


NEW CATALOGUE 
OF THE LATEST 
SHADES. FOR 
SPRING, IN NOTE 
PAPER, NOW 
READY. 


LEATHER GOODS 


For the Desk and Library Table 


SEND FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
WITH FULL DE- 
SCRIPTION OF 
THESE ARTICLES. 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
by the Carthusian monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from 
France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their 
world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


5 t first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 




















ONE MILE FROM OAKLAND GOLF CLUB THE: MASTERPIECE OF THE 
TWELVE MILES FROM LONG ISLAND CITY CONFECTIONER’S 


Open all the Year 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT ON LONG ISLAND 


DOUGLAS MANOR INN 


DOUGLASTON 
LONG ISLAND 
ON LITTLE NECK BAY 





TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 290 





J. E. TENCH, Proprietor When you were engaged 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1122 BROADWAY Why not now? 
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Music Thoroughly Taught 
By Mail 


Whether a beginner or an advanced student, the opportunity 
to take up and pursue to completion a course of study in Music, 
from the most elementary instruction in Theory and Practice of 
Piano and Organ to the highest advanced courses as taught in the 
big Conservatories, is offered: you without expenditure. 


Several years ago there were many questions as to the practi- 
cability of teaching Music by mail, but now there is no longer doubt 
in the minds of those who are glad they took the trouble to make 
an investigation. So quickly has this system advanced, that the 
almost universal method of Music instruction in Europe is through 
correspondence. One English school has a half-million students. 
The great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the Univer- 
sity of London offer the degree of Doctor of Music for work done 
wholly in non-residence. 

The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory of Music, Chicago, the 
greatest Correspondence University of Music in the United States, 
is now affliated with the Peoples University of The American 
Woman’s League, and the complete course, or any part, is offered 
free of charge to members of The League. 


Membership in the League, entitling you to all the rights and benefits of its 
great organization for life, including the complete courses of the Quinn-Campbell 
Conservatory, may be quickly and easily obtained, and without spending any money. 

The Music instruction offered is the product of twenty years’ study and in- 
vestigation in London, Berlin, Leipsic, Paris, and other Music Centers of Europe, 
with the acknowledged leaders in the theory and science of Music. It is the frui- 
tion of a personal association with Sir G. A. Macfarren, Dr. Oscar Paul, Salomon 
Jadassohn, Dr. Hans Richter, Benjamin Louis Godard, Manuel Garcia, Franz Liszt, 
and other giants of Music. It represents a total of more than thirty years’ preparation 
before it was given to the public. It has been successfully taught for twelve years, 

and many former pupils are now the heads of conservatories of music in great State 

Universities and elsewhere. One pupil is the author of more than forty success- 

% ful musical compositions. Such isthe result of this teaching. 
ye The Curriculum includes a complete course of instruction in the follow- 
oy ing subjects : 

% Theory and Practice of Piano and Organ, Harmony, Thoroughbass, 
ty My Mey the Art of Phrasing, Counterpoint, Imitation, Fugue, Mutation, 
%@ % @%, % Canon, Form, Modulation, Music Dictation and Analysis, Applied 
. +, ‘ ». 4ésthetics, Acoustics, Melos, Instrumentation, Orchestration, 
z ey Uy Me Xo % %— % Transposition, Scoring, Composition, and the History and 
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.s % eee te Philosophy of Music, alm 
7 a teen Me 0,4. Considered technically, theoretically, scientifically, and 
‘o ". hy *y. historically, the course of instruction is the most 
” . * ey, '~S. comprehensive exposition of music ever printed. 
se &, 4 “oS The coupon below or a postal will bring you immediately 

% en,  % convincing and complete information, 
4. %, THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S LEAGUE 
eo 9 7142 Delmar Boulevard, University City, St. Louis. Mo 
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Our Vanishing Forests 


(G!FFORD PINCHOT, late Chief of the United States Forest Service, promises 
a paper dealing with the attempt now making to strike a balance between the 
production and consumption of timber in America. The present rate of consumption 
of wood per capita is four or five times as great here as in Europe, and provision for 
the country’s future needs in this respect is one of the most important problems the 
Government has to solve. It is a task to which Mr. Pinchot has devoted the past ten 
years of his life. The completion of this article has been delayed by his work as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National Conservation Commission. 


A Great American Artist 


WITH the possible exception of John Sargent, no American painter of the day 

has achieved greater fame than John La Farge For over half a century this 
modern master, now in his seventy-fifth year, has been busy, at home and abroad, 
winning honors for himself and his country wherever his productions have been seen. 
As a maker of stained-glass he has to-day no peer; as a mural painter he is 
unsurpassed by any of his contemporaries; as a water-colorist his eminence is ac- 
knowledged; and critics agree as to the intrinsic value and literary charm of his 
writings on art and notes of travel. Elisabeth Luther Cary’s illustrated article on his 
work is of timely as well as lasting interest. 


The Y. M. C. A. 


AMERICANS generally are unacquainted with the extent to which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has prospered in Europe. One of the chief factors 
in the spread of its work on the Continent is an American, Mr. James Stokes, and 
an impressive account of what he and others have accomplished there will be pre- 
sented by Hugh C. Weir, who has made a special study of the subject. 
An illustrated paper summing up the achievements of the Y. M. C. A. in Amer- 
ica has been prepared by Day Allen Willey. The two articles cover the activities of 
this great organization here and abroad. 


The Murder of a Duchess 


‘THE assassination of the Duchesse de Choiseul-Praslin was one of the celebrated 

criminal cases of the nineteenth century. That the murderer was her husband, 
and that he dropped dead in court when brought to trial, was not calculated to lessen 
popular interest in the crime or horror at its perpetration. An English girl who 
happened to be living in Paris at the time recalled the story in her old age and wrote 
it out for Putnam's Magazine. ‘This was the late Katherine Prescott Wormeley, 
well-known for her translations from the French. 


“The Lady” | 


A SERIES of papers on the Lady in different societies and times, by Emily James 

Putnam, sometime Dean of Barnard College, shows how mankind’s ideals of 
womanhood have changed with the passing centuries. The writer portrays vividly 
some of the well-defined types that have found favor at various periods in Europe and 
America. Thus she shows, among others, the typical Lady of Greece, the Lady- Abbess, 
the Lady of the Renaissance, the Lady of the Salon, and the Lady of the Twentieth 
Century. Those who have read Mrs. Putnam's essays in this and other magazines 
are familiar with the wealth of her learning, the charm of her style, and the quiet 
humor that characterizes all her writings. 
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An Indian View of Famous Indians 


T is not often that one gets the opinion of an educated Indian of to-day on the 
famous men of his tribe who have passed away. A novel interest attaches, 
therefore, to the papers on certain renowned Dakota chieftains, such as Red Cloud 
and Sitting Bull, which Charles R. Eastman (‘‘ Ohiyesa’’) has prepared after diligent 
research and in as dispassionate a spirit as could be expected of a fellow-member of 
- the Sioux race. Dr. Eastman is of three-quarters Indian blood and spent much of 
his youth ina wigwam. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College and of the Boston 
University School of Medicine, and has had official connection with Indian reserva- 
tions for many years. His wife and collaborator is the New England poet Elaine 


Goodale. 
An Historic Table 


HE little table used by General Grant and General Lee, when they signed the 
agreement that ended the Civil War, has been owned ever since it was so used 

by Mrs. George A. Custer, by whose gallant husband it was conveyed to her, as a 
gift from General Sheridan, immediately after the signing, nearly forty-five years ago. 
The story is told by Mrs. Custer herself, who is giving the table to the American people. 


Madame Maeterlinck and “Madame Bovary” 


MME. MAURICE MAETERLINCK has visited the scene of Flaubert’s famous 

novel ‘‘ Madame Bovary,’’ which made so great an impression, fifty years ago, 
as an example of realism in fic tion—something much less common then than now. 
The fruits of this pilgrimage she presents in a paper marked by much of the insight, 
fancy, and felicity of phrase that give her husband's writings their distinctive quality 
and are so well preserved by his translators. One need not be a devotee of Flaubert, 
nor even have a special fondness for his masterly romance, to appreciate Madame 
Maeterlinck’s striking comment and description. In another paper, the same writer 
makes an intimate study of the later heroines of her husband—Joyzelle, Ariane, 
Monna Vanna and the rest. 


Washington and Jonathan Boucher 


(LIVER LOCKER LAMPSON, a son of the English poet Frederick Locker, 
and a grandson of Sir Curtis Lampson, the American baronet, who aided 
in laying the Atlantic cable, is preparing two papers on the Anglican clergyman Jona- 
than Boucher, the tutor of George Washington’s step-children. The Rev. Mr. 
Boucher was ardently loyal to George III, and preached his last sermon before leaving 
Virginia on the eve of the Revolution with a brace of pistols lying beside the Bible 
on his reading-desk. Mr. Lampson (a great-grandson of Boucher's) draws his ma- 
terial partly from an unpubdlished autobiography, partly from unpublished letters. 


How Lombroso Worked Out His Ideas 


GHORTLY before his death, near the close of the year 1909, Professor Cesare 

Lombroso, the distinguished alienist, prepared a brief paper telling the story of 
his early discoveries relating to the genesis of crime. He disclaims any inspiration 
in connection therewith, but shows how the development of his first ideas on the sub- 
ject led to further and fuller investigations, confirming his original conceptions and 
leading to the elaboration of his theory in the works which ‘have made his name 
famous, and revolutionized the treatment of criminals throughout the civilized world. 
This interesting summary will appear in an early number of the magazine. 
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The Dissolving Solid South 


O see a large thing as a whole, one has to get well away from it, and look at it 
from a point where it can be seen in perspective. The Southern States are too 
big, both singly and as a group, to be seen and ‘‘ sized up”’ by a Southerner living in 
the South. But an intelligent and loyal native of that section, knowing it by inheri- 
tance and environment, who has come North to live, and looks back at his old home 
with newly opened eyes, may be trusted to see plainly what is not so clear to those 
who have remained behind— or to those who know the region only by report. It is 
this keen, yet sympathetic, gaze that enables Mr. Edward Vallandigham, nephew of 
the famous Copperhead, to write so illuminatingly on the subject of ‘‘ The Dissolving 
Solid South.’’ His conclusions deserve the consideration of all students of political 
conditions in America to-day. 


The Val d’Aosta 


‘THE beautiful Italian valley that runs up into the Alps from a point not far to the 

north of Turin, and finds an outlet into France on the west, and into Switzer- 
land over the St. Bernard Pass, is little known to the American tourist. Yet it is 
one of the most interesting parts of Italy, abounding not only in beautiful mountain 
scenery, but in medizval castles, and roads and bridges of Roman construction that 
carry the imagination back two thousand years or more. The King of Italy knows 
the valley’s attractions, and delights to visit Courmayeur, under the shadow of Mt. 
Blanc, in the hot summer months. And they are known to Felice Ferrero also, who 
has written lightly though learnedly on the subject, and has got together some 
capital photographs to illustrate his text. 


Dr. Grenfell in Labrador 


A CRYING need of the children of Labrador is milk, and Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell 

has hit upon a means of supplying it and at the same time securing a beast of 
burden rather more reliable than the short-tempered Eskimo dog or ‘‘ husky.’’ The 
importation of a herd of reindeer, with Laplanders to care for them, has proved a 
great success ; and the resourceful Doctor has himself told the tale of how he came 
to hit on this expedient, and how the experiment has worked out. The reindeer 
come in play at Christmas, too, when Santa Claus has hard sledding, sometimes, to 
reach the hospitals Dr. Grenfell has founded along Labrador’s stern and rock-bound 
coast. 


A Great Engineering Feat 


ECOND in importance among the great engineering feats now under way in 
America is the making of the aqueduct by which New York City is to be pro- 
vided with an adequate water-supply for many years to come. An artificial water- 
way, partly on the surface of the earth, partly subterranean, is to-day in course of 
construction from the Catskill Mountains to Manhattan Island. Its chief peculiarity 
is that, while it will cross above many intervening streams, it is to dive deep beneath 
others, making a plunge of hundreds of feet below the Hudson River, and coming up 
on the other side through a thousand feet of solid rock. It is this that makes the 
construction of the new aqueduct so interesting a problem, ranking second in import- 
ance only to the building of the Panama Canal. While the latter undertaking is a 
national, the former is only a municipal one ; yet its cost to New York City will be in 
excess of $160,000,000. 
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The Law’s Pow etc. 


PAPERS on the Relation of the Citizen to the Law, addressed to the general reader 

by Elbridge L. Adams, a distinguised practitioner of the younger generation, 
who has recently returned from a trip to England, made at the instance of the Bar 
Association of New York. Legal procedure, with special reference to the law’s de- 
lays and expensiveness, is one of his topics—a theme which has engaged the special 
attention of President Taft. Others are the modern law of corporations as it bears 
upon directors and promoters, the lack of uniformity in our divorce laws, the law of 
privacy, and new legal obligations in connection with advertising. 


Talks With Tennyson 


M35ss ELIZABETH R. CHAPMAN is one of a decreasing number of American 

admirers of the late Laureate, who had the privilege of seeing him at close 
range and under favorable conditions. In ‘‘ Talks With Tennyson,’’ Miss Chapman 
records certain meetings that were memorable to her, and will prove interesting to 
every reader of the poet whose centenary has just been celebrated. ‘Teanyson was a 
talker well worth going far to hear; and never more so than when he talked of his 
own contributions to English literature. 


Fiction 
AMCE MacGOWAN has often shown her skill as a writer of fiction dealing with 
the Cumberland Mountains and their primitive folk, but her new serial, ‘‘ The 
Sword in the Mountains,’’ is the first in which she has introduced scenes and inci- 
dents of the Civil War. Some of the most romantic and picturesque occurrences of 
the period were connected with Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, and she makes 
effective use of them 
Short stories will be contributed by Henry James, Eden Phillpotts, Keene 
Abbott, the Baroness von Hutten, Hulbert Footner, Emma Bell Miles, and other 


writers of note. ais 
Browning’s Father 


"THE poet Browning’s father sacrificed his fortune for a principle, owing to his 

horror of human slavery. He was something more than a mere humanitarian, 
however, and an illustrated biographical sketch will reveal him not only as a modest 
verse-maker, but us a gifted caricaturist. The writer is Francis Herbert Stead, 
Warden of the Robert Browning Settlement, Walworth, London, who prints a num- 
ber of clever and humorous drawings, signed by Robert Browning, Senior, which 
were recently presented to the settlement. 


Art and Archaeology 


[N a paper entitled ‘‘ Painting and the Word,’ Charles H. Caffin, writing of 

the Renaissance, points out the intimate relations of Italian art to the literature of 
classic times.—Some of the more remarkable of the magnificent tombs of Rome, papal 
and secular, will be described by Contessa Florence Gautier.—Dr. Guido Biagi, 
director of the famous Laurentian Medicean Library, is preparing an illustrated paper 
on ‘‘ Dante’s Workshop in Florence and Elsewhere.’’ Dr. Biagi is a distinguished 
Dante student, and has taken an effective part in commemorating the poet in his 
native city.—In ‘‘ The Oriental Seal-Cylinders,’’ that distinguished scholar, the Rev. 
Dr. William H. Ward, will describe some of the most ancient records of human 
activity. All of these papers will be fully illustrated. 
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How to judge an advertisement 


before you use it 


John Lee Mahin-has prepared ten 
tests whereby the advertising 
value of newspaper and, magazine 
advertisements, street car cards, 
posters or any other printed matter 
may be judged. These are not 
mere theories, but ten real tests. 
Applying them you arrive at 
the calm, cold reasons for or 
against the copy you have in mind. 


| hey 
These ten tests have proved themselves 
over and over. All ten of them have 
been applied to this advertisement. 
A complete set of these tests sent 
on request. Address 


Mahin Advertising Company 


823-873 American Trust Building — Chicago 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—"LOOK FOR THE W/ATER-MARK"” 





Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIR= BOND Book of Specie 


other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


HE mere “cutting down” of an expense 
is a crude form of business economy 
when compared to the broader method 
of turning that expense into an investment. 
The use of a litthe cheaper paper each 
year because of the increasing number of 
letters is but “‘cutting down.” The use of 


' aw 
oPampehire 
turns that expense into an investment because of the added 

influence it gives your messages. 

A message on manilla paper will be clear enough but 
how about the host of things that are read between the 
linesP Would manilla paper help your correspondent 
make up his mind to do business with you? A little jour- 


ney into the workings of your own mind will strengthen 
our argument. 


It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 











MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—“ LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 

























































. Your Complexion 


is a reflection of the soap you use. The 
soap’s purity is your surety. Dyes and high 
perfumes disguise poor ingredients. Fairy Soap is 
made only from edible products, and its whiteness 
cannot tella lie. It is the “George Washington” 
of soaps. 
Fairy Soap—the handy, oval, floating, cake— 
costs but 5c.—The only cheap thing 
about it. 


- THEN. K. FAIRSANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 














Safeguard Your Life Insurance 


through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 





I HAVE repeatedly called the attention 
of my readers to the importance of life 
insurance for married men. It isa duty 
every man owes his wife to see that her 
welfareis looked after in case of hisdeath. 
In the past the widow has sometimes been 
the prey of sharks, who, learning that a 
widow had received a nice sum from life 
insurance, immediately proceeded to sell 
her gold bricks in the shape of worthless 
mining shares, etc. I want to commend 
especially—even at the risk of giving a 
little free advertising—the monthly-in- 
come policy of the Prudential Insurance 
Company. This policy provides for a 
certain income to be paid monthly for a 
certain number of years, or a certain sum 
to be paid monthly throughout the life of 
the widow. In this way the man has the 
satisfaction of knowing that there will be 
no uncertainties of food and shelter for 
his widow, as these mz atters are provided 
for by the terms of the policy. This form 
is especially commended to the average 
man, whose wife must, of necessity, be 
unfamiliar with the ways of financial 
sharks. This form of policy also provides 
against the ill advice of friends on finan- 
cial matters, so far as the investment of 
the life-insurance money is concerned. 





Leslie’s Weekly, New York 











-\ The Prudential 


coupon for full 
particulars and cost 


tncome for Beneficiary \ Insurance Co. of America 


with Cash Payment at Death 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Oceupation.......0-.20.eseseeseersee Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Beneficiary’s Age........ 
Immediate Benefit and Continuous Monthly Income Policy 
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